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PART SECOND. 


THR CITY OF SIMLA. 


rr the centre of the city of Bombay is a| which has an extremely neat and light ap- 
large open space, called the Green, | pearance, and on the left of the church gate 
around which are many large, well-built and | is the government house, which is a showy 
handsome houses. Here is also the church, ! edifice, but liable to the inconvenience of hav- 
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ing the largest apartment on each floora 
sage room to the others. On the right of the 
church gate is the bazaar, which is crowded 
and populous. The native merchants reside 
here; and at the entrance to the street 
stands the theatre, which is a handsome 
building. In the year 1803, this part of the 
town was greatly injured by a destructive 
fire, which destroyed nearly three-fourths of 
the bazaar together with the barracks, cus- 
tom-house and many other public buildings, 
besides property "| immense value belong- 
ing to native merchants. Another extensive 
conflagration occurred in 1845, when nearly 
two hundred houses were destroyed. Dur- 
ing its progress, news reached the police 
that one of the houses, the upper part of 
which was in flames, contained in the lower 
basement a number of barrels of gunpowder. 
A party of seamen had been drafted from 
the ships in the harbor to assist in arrestin 
the progress of the fire ; and these men, wit 
the cool intrepidity which characterizes the 
sons of the ocean, forced their way into the 
burning premises and actually succeeded in 
removing the entire quantity of powder, con- 
sistin of several thousand pounds’ weight. 

A hore and handsome church, intended 
as a monument to the British heroes, who 
fell on the banks of the Sutlej, stands on 
the island of Colaba, where the cantorments 
are situated. 

About a mile northwest of. the fort is the 
Black Town. 

The rise of the tide is sufficient to admit 
the construction of docks on a great scale. 


The highest spring tides rise seventeen, 


feet; and the rise and fall of the ordinary 
tides is fourteen feet. Inu consequence of 
these natural advaniages, the dry dock of 
Bombay has scarcely an equal in size and 
convenience. It has three divisions, witha 
pair of strong gates to each, so that it is ca- 
pable of receiving three line-of-battle ships 
atatime. Near this dock is a convenient 
place to heave down several ships at once; 
and this operation is well executed and with 
great expedition by the Parsees,; among 
whom there are excellent ship-carpenters, 
Here is a ropewalk equal to any in England, 
with the single exception of the King’s Yard 
at Portsmouth, where cables and all sorts of 
lesser cordage are manufactured. The 
dockyard is large and well contrived, having 
ample supplies of naval stores deposited in 
the warehouses together with large quanti- 
ties of timber for repairing and building 
ships, and f for all kinds of smith-work. 
With these advantages, Bombay holds adis- 


tinguished rank as a naval arsenal. Many 
merchant ships of from six hundred to thir- 
teen hundred tons, partly for the country 
trade and partly for the service of the East- 
India Company, have been bui't in its docks ; 


manship and durability, they have been con 
sidered superior to any other class of mer- 
chant ships in the world. Some ships-of 
the-line and several frigates for the British 
navy have also been built at this port. 
Among them may be mentioned the A/znden, 
a seventy-four gun-ship, launched in 1810, 
This was followed some years later by the 
Wellesley, also a seventy-four; and, more 
recently, the M/ceanee of eighty guns has 
been added to the list. These ships were 
all built of Malabar teak, which is esteemed 
superior to any in India. The teak forests, 
from which supplies of this wood are de- 
rived, lie along the western side of the Ghaut 
Mountains, and other contiguous ranges to 
the north and east of Bassein; and the num- 
erous streams, which descend from these, 
afford water carriage for the timber. The 
docks are entirely occupied by Parsees, who 
are esteemed remarkably skillful and assidu- 
ous. This port thus possesses, in the skill 
of its workmen, the excellence of its timber 
and the superiority of its docks, all that is 
nec or a naval arsenal, and is a sta- 
tion of the first importance to the British 
power in India. 

The population of the island — perma- 
nent, floating, and military —is nearly six 
hundred thousand. More than one-half are 
Hindus. The Mohammedans somewhat ex- 
ceed one-fifth of the whole, and next in point 
of numbers are the Parsees. Many of the 
latter are extensively engaged in commerce, 
and are the brokers and factors of Euro 
peans, sharing largely in most of the foreign 
specuiations of European mercantile houses. 

hey are arich, industrious, and active body 
of men, and contribute greatly to the pros- 
perity of the settlement. They are the de 
scendants of the ancient fire-worshipers of 
Persia, who took refuge in Khorassan upon 
the conquest of that sania by the Moslems 
in the seventh century. Their first ap 
ance in India was in 766; and their earliest 
settlement was the island of Din on the 
south coast of the peninsula of Kattywar. 
They mag thence to Surat and Broach 
and finally to Bombay. 

In the lower Tiashives, between the riv- 
ers Sutlej and Giree, and twenty-two miles 
northeast of Soobathoo, is a British station, 
which is celebrated for the salubrity of its 
climate and much resorted to by invalids tor 
the restoration of their health; and during 
the sojourn at Delhi an excursion was made 
to this place, which is called Simla. The ac- 
companying illustration is most truthful and 
gives a better idea of the place than any 
verbal description could. Ie consists of a 
number of houses irregularly scattered over 
a narrow mountain ridge, terminated on the 
east by the densely wooded peak of Jako, 
which rises to the —_ of four hundred 
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and, in beauty of construction, good work- 


feet above the surrounding country, and on 
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the west by a bare hill of somewhat less 
height. The scenery of this region is ex- 
ceptionally grand, The valleys and ravines 
in the vicinity are covered with pine-forests ; 
and the eye may range, toward the south, 
over the vast plain of the Sutlej, and, toward 
the north, as far as the snowy crests of the 
Himalayas. Its population is necessaril 
very fluctuating. During the winters, whic 
are very severe, it does not exceed two 
thousand; but in the milder season it is 
about ten times that number. 

The advent of the narrator at Benares was 
anticipated almost with impatience; for the 
desire was great to see this seat of Hindu 

jety and learning, and noted emporium of 
trade. It is the capital of the district of the 
same name, which is itself comprehended 
within the limits of the province of Allaha- 
bad. A brief account of this district will 
not be out of place and will serve as an in- 
troduction to the picture of the city to be 
presented. It lies between latitudes 25 deg. 
7 min. and 25 deg. 32 min. north, and longi- 
tudes 82 deg. 45 min. and 83 deg. 38 min. 
east, and has an area of nine hundred and 
ninety-four miles. The principal products 
are sugar, opium, and indigo, The popula- 
tion is between seven and eight hundred 
thousand, of which about nine-tenths are 
Hindus, and the rest Mussulmen. It con- 
tains eighteen hundred and eighteen towns 
of less than one thousand inhabitants, sixty- 
seven of more than une and less than five 
thousand, two of more than five and less 
than ten thousand; and one, Benares, con- 
tains more than fifty thousand inhabitants. 
The territory was ceded to the East-India 
Company in 1775 by the Vizier of Oude. 
The Ganges flows through it latitudinally, 
and fertilizes the soil. 

The city of Benares is extensive and opu- 
lent. The Ganges here forms a fine sweep 
of avout four miles in length, and the city is 
situated on the northern bank of the river 
and the outside of the curve, which is the 
most elevated. It is about three miles in 
length by one in breadth, rises from the riv- 
er in the form of an amphitheatre and is 
thickly studied with domes and minarets, 
The bank of the river is entirely lined with 
stone in which are many very fine ghats or 
landing places, built by pious devotees, of 
large stones to the height of thirty feet be- 
fore they reach the level of the street, and 
highly ornamented. These are generally 
crowded with worshipers. 

Shrines and temples, even within the limits 
of the river’s rise, almost line the banks. 

_ The streets of this pont city are so wind- 
ing and narrow that there is not room for a 


wheel carriage to pass; and it is difficult to 
penetrate them even on horseback. The 
Streets are considerably lower than the 


ground floors of the 


which have 


mostly arched doors in front with little shops 
behind them; and above, they are richly em- 
bellished with verandas, galleries, project- 
ing oriel windows, and very broad overhang- 
ing eaves supported hy carved brackets. 
The houses are built of very good stone 
from Chunar, and are generally lofty, none 
being less than two stories high, most of « 
them three, and many five and six, close to 
each other, with terraces on their tops and 
extremely small windows, for the sake alike 
of coolness and privacy. The Hindus are 
fond of painting the outside of their houses 
of a deep red color and of covering the most 
conspicuous parts with paintings in gaudy 
colors of flower-pots, men, women, bulls, ele- 
phants, gods, and goddesses in all the forms 
of Hindu mythology. 
The number of temples is very t; 
they are mostly small and placed in the an- 
gles of the streets and under the shadow of 
the lofty houses, Their forms are not un- 
graceful, and many of them are covered over 
with beautiful aad elaborate carvings of flow- 
ers, animals, and palm-branches rivaling in 
richness and minuteness the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic and Grecian architecture. 
The mosque, which was built by Aurung- 
zebe on the site of a Hindu temple in order 
to mortify the Hindus, is a handsome build- 
ing on the highest and most conspicuous 
point of land and close to the river. Its 
minarets are very lofty, and command an ex- 
tensive view of the turn, the adjacent coun- 
try and the numerous Hindu temples scat- 
wo over the city and the surrounding 
jain, 
: The Sanscrit College is a large building, 
instituted in 1792, divided into two courts 
with galleries above and below. An Eng- 
lish department has been attached to this 
college. In 1850 the number of pupils was 
two hundred and forty, of whom six were na- 
tive Christians, sixteen Mohammedans, and 
two hundred and eighteen Hindus. The 
course of. instruction embraces Sanscrit, 
Persian, Hindu law, and general literature. 
A new government college has also been 
recently established in which the whole 
range of European literature and science is 
thrown open to the native students. 
Benares, having been from time imme- 
morial a holy city, contains a vast number 
of Brahmans who either subsist on charita- 
ble contributions or are supported by endow- 
ments in the numerous religious institutions 
of the city. These establishments are 
adorned with idols and send out an uncer- 
tain sound from all sorts of discordant in- 
struments ; while religious mendicants from 
the numerous Hindu sects with every con- 
ceivable deformity, which chalk, cow-drop- 
ping, matted locks, distorted limbs, and dis- 
gusting, hideous attitudes of pennance can 
produce, literally line the principal streets on 
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both sides. Some are seen with their | 

or arms distorted by long continuance in 
one position ; others with their hands clench- 
ed until the finger-nails have pierced entire- 
ly through the hand. 

The narrator, as he passed through the 
streets, was saluted with the most pitiful ex- 
clamations from these swarms of beggars, 
who obstructed his way and filled every nook 
yond corner on each side of the thorough- 


gaudy ceremonies of their religion. All 
these devotees give away large sums in in- 
discriminate charity, some of them to the an- 


‘nual amount of a lac of rupees or about 


fifty thousand dollars. It is the hope of 
sharing in their pious distributions, which 
brings together from all quarters such a con- 
course of religious mendicants. 

Bulls are considered sacred by the Hin- 
dus; and, being tame and familiar, they 
walk lazily up and down the streets or are 
seen lying across them, interrupting the pas- 
sage, and are hardly to be made to rise, as 
in compliance with the prejudices of the fa- 


Besides this immense resort to this city of 
squalor and splendor of poor pilgrims from 
every part of India, as well as from Thibet 
and the Burman Empire, numerous rich in- 
dividuals in the decline of life, and almost 
all the great men, who have been disgraced 
or banished from home by the political rev- 
olutions which have been so frequent in the 
Hindu states, repair to this holy city to 
wash away their sins in the sacred waters of 
the Ganges, or to fill up their time with the 


natical population, they must be treated in 
the gentlest manner. ; 

Monkeys, also held sacred, are seen cling- 
ing to all the roofs and the projections of 
the temples. 

But, with all this wretchedness and fanat- 
icism, Benares is a splendid, wealthy and 
commercial city. The bazaars are filled 
with the richest s, and there is a con- 
stant bustle of business in all the principal 
streets. It is a great emporium for the 
shawls of the North, the diamonds of the 
South, and the muslins of Dacca and the 
eastern provinces, and it has a considerable 
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manufacture of silk, cotton, and fine wool, as 
well as of gold and silver lace. English 
hardware, swords, shields, and a. from 
Lucknow and Monghyr, and the finer manu- 
factures of Europe are exported to Bundel- 
cund, Gurruckpoor, Nepaul, and other tracts 
removed from the main channel of communi- 
cation by the Ganges. 

The population of the city and suburbs, 
exclusive of the military cantonment, is re- 
turned as 183,491, of which number 147,082 
are Hindus, and 36,409 are Mohammedans ; 
and, during religious festivals, the con- 
course of people from all parts is immense. 
Yet the city, notwithstanding its filth, crowd- 
ed population, and narrow streets (the new 
market-place, constructed by the present 
government, being the only square or open 
— in it), is not unhealthy, which is prob- 
ably owing to its dry situation on a high, 
rock wm sloping toward the river, and to 
the frequent ablutions and temperate habits 
of its people. 

There are but few Europeans here: a 
judge, a collector, a registrar, and a few 
other civil servants constitute the whole es- 
tablishment, to which may be added a few 
private merchants and planters. The resi- 
dence of the English judge and civil estab- 
lishment is at Serole, a pleasant village 
about two miles from the city, where there 
is a military cantonment for a battalion of 
Sepoys. The distance northwest from Cal- 
cutta is four hundred and twenty miles, from 
Allahabad cast seventy-four miles, and from 
Delhi southeast four hundred and sixty-six 
miles. Its position is latitude 25.17 north 
and 83.04 east. 

The district of Monghyr in the presidency 
of Bengal abounds with beautiful scenery, 
and the illustration accompanying this rep- 
resents the view from the summit of Pierre- 
Pahar near the town of Monghyr. The dis- 
trict is bounded on the northeast by Bhaugul- 
pore, on the southwest by Ramghar and Be- 

ar,on the west by Behar and Patna, and 
on the northwest by Tirhoot, It has an 


area of two thousand five hundred and fifty- 


eight square miles, and a population estimat- 
ed at eight hundred thousaad. It is well- 
watered by numerous rivers, the principal of 
which besides the Ganges are the Sukree, 
the Kiyul, the Bhagmuttee, and the Guogaree. 
It was acquired by the East-India Com- 
pany in 1765 by virture of the firman of 
Shah Allum, Emperor of Delhi, granting to 
them the dewarmny of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, 

The town is situated on the southern bank 
of the Ganges. It was the residence of the 
Suitan Shujah during his government of the 
Bengal province, and was strengthened by 
him during his rebellion against his father 
Shah Jahan. The fortifications have been 


for many years quite negiected, and the on- 


ly part which remains is a small citadel and 
store-rooms. It is still surrounded by a 
wall and deep ditch, and is a place of consid- 
erable antiquity. It was an object of con- 
tention between the kings of Behar and Ben- 
gal in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
In 1762 it was the residence of Cassim Aly 
Khan, and was taken by the British the fol- 
lowing year. The traveling distance from 
Calcutta is three hundred miles. 

The narrator’s limits have been much ex- 
ceeded, and no space is left for a condensed 
account of the Ganges. No one regrets 
this more than the. writer; for the scenery, 
near its ,headquarters, is of the wildest de- 
scription. Deep chasms, through some of 
which torrents rush, steep precipices of 
frightful height, huge boulders, abound 
everywhere ; and the writer is impelled, be- 
fore taking his leave, to place before the 
reader a copy of a sketch of a bridge at Bi- 
ram Ghati, which was drawn on the spot by 
his friend Lieutenant Glasscock, who was 
then serving in Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
It is a faithful transcription of the wild 
scene to which the sight of the snow-capped 
Himalayas to the northward sends an inhos- 
pitable air. 

The City of Herat, about which we have 
heard so much and are likely to hear so 
much more, stands on the Heri River, on 
the slope of the Hindu Koosh, and conse- 
quently in the northwest corner of Afghanis- 
tan. ue north, at a distance of about two 
hundred and thirty miles, is Mery; due east, 
at a distance of nearly four hundred miles, 
is Cabul ; considerably to the southeast, and 
almost equi-distant from Cabul and Herat, 
is Candahar. If our readers want a war 
map which will convey a fair idea of the sit- 
uation from a strategical and political point 
of view, let them suppose acapital L mount- 
ed on top of a capital V; Mery will be at 
the top of the L, Herat at the angle, and Ca- 
bul at the horizontal extremity of the letter, 
while Candahar will be down at the angle of 
the V. Cabul may be eliminated from the 
situation, for though there are direct roads 
between it and Herat, the route by Maimana 
to the north of the Hazareh Mountains is 
circuitous and difficult, and that through the 
Hazareh country is equally roundabout and 
more arduous. The main route, and, so far 
as is known, the only road by which a large 
force could be moved from Cabul to Herat, 
runs through Candahar. From Candahar to 
Herat is about three hundred mies in a di- 
rect line; the road, however, is nut very di- 
rect, and for military purposes the distance 
may be called three hundred and fifty miles. 
The road from Mery is so nearly straight as 
to be less than two hundred and fifty miles 
long; it is a good one, being even at its 
worst part, where it crosses the Hazrat-i-Ba- 
ba Pass about thirty miles north of Herat, 
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practicable for all arms of the service. It 
traverses a fertile country, and runs for a 
great part of its length along the valley of 
the river Kushk, so that supplies and water 
are everywhere abundant. Whenever the 
race for Herat begins, if there is a fair start, 
the Russians should get down the perpendic- 
ular of the L from Mery before the English 
can get up the thick side of the V from Can- 
dahar. 

“The position occupied by Herat,” sa 
Malleson, “on the high road between India 
and Persia, the centre spot of an extensive 
and fertile valley, well watered by channels 
made from a perennial stream, marks her 
out as the natural garden and granary of 
Central Asia.” 

It is situated in a plain about two thous- 
and five hundred feet above the sea, and is 
fortified with mud walls, presenting the form 
of a square, each side of which is something 
under a mile in length. The streets are ill- 
built, narrow, and dirty ; indeed, the common 
saying of the place is, — 

“If dirt were to kill, where would we 
be ? ” 

“Only man is vile” at Herat, however, 
for Nature has done everything for the city 
and its environs. The climate is the finest 
in Asia; only two months of the twelve are 
hot, and even then the ee vg rarely rises 
above 85 deg. in the shade. The nights are 
always cool, often cold. The Herats have 
a proverb, “If the soil of Ispahan, the cool 
breezes of Herat, and the waters of Khwar- 


‘izin were in the same place there would be 


no such thing as death.” 

The waters of the Heri, Conolly described 

in 1831 as the best he ever tasted, and the 
fruits as the most delicious in flavor. Peo- 
ple enter the gardens and eat at will, being 
weighed as they pass in and out and charged 
for the avoirdupois gained; a simple sys- 
tem, which that sane wag Nasir Eddin once 
defied by filling his pockets with pebbles 
and casting out ballast as he took in lading, 
80 as to bring the astonished proprietor in- 
to his debt. 
' The soil is extraordinarily fertile, and the 
orchards, gardens, corn-fields, and vineyards 
stretch to the mountains, four miles away 
on the north and twelve on the south, and 
along the valley as far as eye can reach. 

There are extensive mines of iron and 
lead, only worked at the surface, and the 
scimitars of Herat are as famous in Central 
Asia as its horses. 

Silk is spun there largely, and carpets of 
wool and silk are manufactured. The other 
articles of export are manna, asafeetida, 
gum, saffron, and pistachio-nuts. 

Half a century ago it paid an annual rev- 


enue of four huadred and fifty thousand dol- | age, 


lars, and Malleson declares that under Brit- 
ish rule the income to the government from 


the district would suffice to pay the expenses 
of garrisoning the chief cities of Afghanis. 
tan. Foster, who visited Herat in 1723, de 
scribed the city as far surpassing Candahar 
in the extent of its markets and the volume 
of its trade. Christie, who spent a month 
there in disguise in 1810, is as loud as Con. 
olly in his praise of its delightful situation, 
brisk business, and phenomenal fertility. 
He placed the — at one hundred 
thousand ; Conolly’s estimate was forty-five 
thousand, and the present number of inhab- 
itants is believed to be something under 
forty thousand, though the encyclopedias 
call it “ about fifty thousand.” 

Herat, however, is only a shadow of its 
old splendid self. Its origin and early his- 
tory are unknown or little known. There 
was a town there before Alexander, and the 
modern city stands on the site of one of the 
four cities of Arrian’s “ Aria,” — Artakoana, 
Aria Metropolis, Candace, and Sousia Akha- 
la. The Persian Chronicles not so very 
much later speak of Heri, the capital of Aria, 
as a place of considerable importance. In 
1157 the Turcomans captured and sacked 
and destroyed it, yet when in 1232 Genghis 
Khan took it after a siege of six months it 
was a city of twelve thousand shops, three 
hundred and fifty schools, one hundred and 
forty-four thousand occupied dwellings, and 
six thousand baths, caravanserais, and wat- 
er-mills. Of the inhabitants, one hundred 
and sixty thousand are said to have been 
slaughtered at this second sack. In 1398 
Miran Shah, and in 1847 Jehan Shah, smote 
it severely, and twice in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was attacked by the Usbecks, who 
were once beaten back after a siege of eight- 
een months and once succeeded in capturing 
and pillaging the city. When the Persians 
soon afterward took the city which they had 
always claimed as one of the four royal 
places of Khorassan, it was “not only the 
richest city in Central Asia, but the resorts 
of the greatest divines, philosophers, poets, 
and historians of the age.” 

Many years have passed since my first 
glimpse of India; but time has not effaced 
the impressions of that night. It was a 
bright moonlight, — brighter far than ever 
we enjoy in this our northern clime. The 
huge steamer was cleaving almost noiseless- 
ly —— a glassy sea. Many miles dis- 
tant we discerned light gleaming above the 
waters which told of our Indian shore and 
the city of Madras. Oureyes were eagerly 
fixed upon it, becoming brighter as we ap- 
proached. A stillness, 1 might almost sa 
a solemnity, was upon us all, The last lin 
that seemed to bind us to the old country 
was about to be broken. The pleasant voy- 
n on the shores of England, was at 
an end; and there stretching out before us 
was the silvery line of India’s surf-beaten 
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shore, — and - a to be our home for 
rs, perhaps for life. 

"hae Heber tells us that when he first 
sighted Madras and saw the black naked na- 
tives rowing their Masulah boats, midst 
frightful cries, around the ship, and when 
he thought that these were the a ntly 
debased creatures among whom he was 
henceforth to live and work, his feelings 
overpowered him, and he rushed down into 
his cabin and wept. I confess that, like the 
good and worthy bishop, I too was over- 
come, and involuntarily I sighed the old 
plaintive song of my native country :— 

“ Oh, why left I my hame?” 

There are now hotels in abundance in the 
principal Indian towns; but a few years 
there were none, and yet they were scarcely 
missed, for the houses of the wealthier por- 
tion of the resident English were ever open to 
receive all new-comers, who, if they proved 
themselves gentlefolks, might stay as long 
and live as free as the nearest kith and kin ; 
and although those days of a boundless 
hospitality are past, — thanks to increased 
taxes and diminished incomes, Anglo-[n- 
dians can no longer afford it. 

The city of Madras cannot lay claim to 
much external beauty. It is situated on a 
low, flat, sandy plain, as if originally reclaim- 
ed from the sea, stretching about five miles 


along the coast, and one mile inland. One 
wonders how any people could have dream- 
ed of building a city on such an uninviting 
desert spot. But it is thus explained. In 
the year 1639, two hundred and forty-one 
years ago, a few small English ships ap- 
proached the Coromandel Coast of India to. 
trade with the inhabitants, and glad they 
were to get a footing on the soil, and to be 
permitted to purchase a small strip of bar- 
ren land, where they might erect a factory. 
and a few storehouses. So modest were 
they in their demeanor, and so unambitious 
in their desires, those English merchants, 
that they were content with this or any oth- 
er little spot upon a barren shore! And 
such was the first landing of the English in 
India; such the founding of the city of 
Madras with its now five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. And such was the humble be- 
ginning of a vast Indian Empire, which a 
French statesman has called the greatest 
wonder in the world. What a contrast we 
have here! The English in India in 1639, 
a few merchants dwelling in their little fort 
ps a the sandy shore of Madrasapatam, 
pleased to be allowed to traffic in calicos 
and spices; and the English in India in 
1880, ruling from sea to sea, from the snow- 
capped Himalaya to the wave-washed palm 
trees of Ceylon, over two hundred million 
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human beings who are subjects to the scep- 
tre of Queen Victoria. 

As I have already said, Madras is not a 
beautiful city. Those portions of it where 
the Hindus and Mohammedans chiefly 
dwell, called Black Town and Triplicane, 
are composed of low, flat-roofed houses with 
narrow streets, and odors more numerous 
and nauseous than those of famed Cologne. 


BRIDGE AT BIRAM GHATI, NEAR THE SOURCE OF THE GANGES, 


Yet the suburbs of Madras are very fine. 
The roads are many and broad, and shaded 
by large and leafy trees, whose merciful 

culiarity is, to use the Psalmist's words, that 
the “leaf never faileth ;” so that all the year 
round there is to the pilgrim Indian a shelter 
from the burning sun, Madras can boast of 
many churches and public halls; some of 
them very imposing edifices, chief among 
them all being St. Andrew’s Church, a truiy 


handsome edifice, with its tapering spire the 
loftiest in India. 

The houses of the English are scattered 
throughout the suburbs of Madras, all of 
them surrounded by lawns or “ compounds,” 
and many of them in size and splendor rival- 
ing the mansions of our home. 

n the immediate vicinity of Madras are 

numerous towns and villages. One of these, 

on the sea-coast to the south, 

is St. Thomé or St. Thomas, 

so named because tradition 

affirms that here that apostle 

landed, and that here he lived 

for many years and preached 

the gospel. I am not sure 

that there is sufficient evi- 

dence to warrant us to ac- 

cept this tradition, It may 

be as truthful or as apochry- 

phal as the similar story, 

which we are so inclined to 

cherish, that St. Andrew 

came to Scotland, and land- 

ed on the rocky shore where 

the venerable city now 

stands which bears the name 

of the honored saint. Still, 

although this tradition about 

St. Thomas being the first 

reacher of Christianity in 

ndia cannot be completely 

verified, there are undoubted 

evidences that at a very early 

period the Christian religion 

was made known and pro- 

mulgated amongst the inhab- 

itants of Southern India, 

On the western coast of 

Malabar, and chiefly in the 

city of Cochin, there are 

very many Jews; in fact it is 

still what it has been for 

ages, a colony of Jews, who 

are as dark in complexion, if 

not darker, than the Hindus 

themselves. Now, whence 

have those black Jews come? 

This question is easily an- 

costal They are the de- 

scendants of the ancient 

Jewish merchants who, in the 

days of the great and the 

wise king of Israel, formed 

a famous: mercantile community on that 

coast of India, whence they were wont to 

despatch their ships, laden with the riches 

and luxuries of the East, for the court and 

country of King Solomon. The Jews of to- 

day who are at Cochin are the. descendants 

of those ancient Jewish merchants who had 

become settlers there, and intermarried with 

the women of the country, who were black, 
but comely, hence their dark progeny. 
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MR. KEBBLEWHITE AGAIN CALLS FOR HIS PISTOLS AND NULLA. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 


OR WHO AM I? 


A NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 
“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman's 
Adventures,” &¢. 


{(Copvricut, 188, sy Tuomas & Tarsot. Aut Ricuts Reservep.) 


PART IV. 


AN EMBARRASSING POSITION FOR A YOUNG MAN.—MR. KEBBLEWHITE 
AGAIN GETS ANGRY, AND CALLS ONCE MORE FOR HIS PISTOLS AND 
NULLA. — NO TIME FOR EXPLANATIONS. —A SAD WEDDING 
AND A COLLATION AND DRINKING.—I LIKE MY NEW 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, AND SHE RATHER LIKES ME, 

— MR. KEBBLEWHITE GIVES US A SPE- 

CIMEN OF HIS VOCAL POWERS. 


was a wailing, appealing, tender, and touching cry, that simple one 
“O Angus!” 
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A man must have had a heart of stone to have resisted it, especially when 
it was fortified by such a charming little girl as had entered the drawing- 
rocm, thrown her arms around my neck, and sighed out, — 

“O Angus!” 

As the young lady laid her golden hair upon my bosom, and looked up in 
my face with all the beaming tenderness of her pure eyes and soul, I surely 

‘thought that she would discover I was not the Angus of her true, fervent 
love. But no, she was just as demonstrative as though | had been the 
proper man, the hero of her hopes and her dreams, her ambition and confi- 
dence. 

She put up her sweet lips, — a rose-bud of a mouth, — with the gleaming 
of white teeth behind them, and, while the tears were falling from her large 
blue eyes, veiled by lashes so long and dark-brown that they swept her 
white cheeks, she nestled still closer in my unwilling arms, and whisper- 
ed, — 

“ Kiss me, dear Angus.” 

Good Heaven! Here was a real crank, and the most fascinating one 
that I had encountered in Melbourne. 1! did not dare to follow her request, 
although I did permit my arms to encircle her supple waist, and to hold her 
close to my wildly beating heart. But to kiss such lips as those, when the 
wealth of good things was intended for another, even if he was unworthy, 
was something I did not dare to undertake, much as I wanted to. 

“ Angus,” she whispered, while the company present pretended to turn 
their backs on us,and engage in mutual congratulations, so that we could 
have a moment's private conversatjon, “ you do not kiss me, and yet if you 
only knew how I have cried since three o’clock this afternoon. Oh, when 
you did not come at the appointed hour I thought that I should die with 
mortification and shame. I feared that you had repented of your promise, 
and no longer loved me. That you did not think me worthy to be your own 
dear little wife, and a countess. I know that I have spoiled what little 
beauty I had, and that my eyes are red with tears, but now you are here my 
weeping shall cease, and my eyes shall be as bright as the diamond I gave 
you the other day. You know, dear, that is not my comparison, but your 
own. But you flattered your Florry when you uttered such idle sayings. 
But I forgive you for being late. I have learned all about it. You will nev- 
er dine with such wild young men again, will you? Harry, an old family 
servant, heard Mr. Murden explain to papa, and came to my chamber, and 
told mamma and I all about it. He listened at the door, and caught the 
words, and I was so delighted that I forgot to reprimand him for his fault 
and impertinence. It is a way he has, but then he has been in our family 
so long that he does just as he pleases, and says that it is all for love of me. 
He does love me, I know, for he has watched over me since I was born. 
But you do not speak to me, dear Angus, and you have not kissed me even 
once since I entered the room, and your arms,” with a pretty little blush. 

She put up her sweet lips, and then I yielded. Man may struggle and 
strive to break through the meshes of a pretty girl’s love, but he often fails, 
unless a cold and iron will is inclosed within his breast. 

“Here are some of the good things of this world within my reach, and 
why should I not take them?” I asked myself. “These kisses were not in- 
tended for me, and I am obtaining them under false pretences, but the real 
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owner is a mean, pitiful scoundrel, and does not deserve such treasures, and 
I think that I do, for I could love this little darling better than all the world, 
and with a love that would endure all changes and reverses.” 

Thus I reasoned, because I wanted to be convinced that I was justified 
in the course I was pursuing. Had the lady been old and plain, with lots 
of false hair and teeth, I could have reasoned very differently, I suppose, 
had I tried. 

But I bent my head, and kissed the red lips that were within my reach. 
The hot blood bounded through my veins, and my face flushed painfully, as 
our lips met, and, as the first tasted so good, | did not scruple to take a sec- 
ond, and even a third. I forgot that I was nota lord, but a poor young 
fellow, with a fortune to make, and that I had no business to hold the lady 
in thy arms, or to press her pure lips; but men often get absent-minded in 
such matters. 

“That will do, Angus,” laughed Miss Kebblewhite. “I only said one, 
you know, and you have taken three. Well, only one more then, for you 
see all the people in the room are looking, and poor mamma will have a fit 
if I do not keep within the proprieties. But you still love me, dear Angus ?” 

This last in a whisper, and only intended for my ears. Ah! how musical © 
was her voice. 

“ Now for it,” I thought. “She knows her lover’s voice. She must be 
aecustomed to it, and will see that I am not the person she supposes. 
“ Dear Miss Florence,” I said, and expected to see her start from my arms, 
but she did not, only nestled a little closer to my beating heart, “no one 
could see you, and not love you, no one could converse with you, and not 
admire you. Happy will the man be who wins you for a wife.” 

“ Why, you are the one who has won me, you are the one who will have 
me for a wife. Are you happy at the thought, Angus?” 

“1 should be if" — 1 stammered, and then stopped. 

“ Ah, I know you fear that your mother, the Countess of Afton, will not 
like me, and will not think that I am suitable for an earl’s bride, but I shall 
strive to make her love me, and prove worthy of the proud position which I 
am to occupy. Do you think I shall make a nice countess, and a pretty 
one? If you say yes you shall have one more little kiss; mind, only a little 
one, for that horrid Chief of Police is looking at us as though he would de- 
vour you, or is it me?” 

She put up her smiling mouth, and gave me the coveted kiss, even before 
I had answered the important question. 

“ Dear Miss Florence,” | said, “this lovely head does not need a coronet 
to add to its beauty. It would be admired in any part of the world, and 
there are no peeresses who can compare with you for nobleness, and good- 
ness, and real loveliness, and angelic beauty.” 

“ How kind of you, Angus, to speak such sweet words tome. There, as a 
reward, you may put your arms around my waist once more. I do not care 
if people are looking. In a few minutes you will be my husband, and I 
shall be your little loving wife, and the Countess of Afton.” 

How could I prevent a sigh from escaping from my overcharged bosom 
as I listened to her innocent anticipations. I could do nothing to dispel 
the illusion under which she was laboring unless I was prompt. 

“ Dear Florry,” I whispered, “ you are dear enough to be the wife of a 
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sovereign, and if I occupied the most exalted position on the face of the 
globe, I would gladly share it with you. But you would not love me unless 
you thought I was noble, and could give you a position in the world.” I 
meant to warn her very gently. 

“T think I should,” she answered, after a moment’s hesitation. “I know 
that I love you now, but still,” with an artless little smile, ‘1 want to be a 
countess, and wear a coronet, and make all the girls of my aequaintance 
turn green with envy when they hear of my presentation at court, and read 
that the young Countess of Afton has excited quite a ripple in society by 
her entertainments, and her diamonds, and equipages. Oh, won't we be 
happy, Angus?” 

|“ My own little darling,” I said as soon as I could recovered my breath, 
for I did not see how all those luxuries could be supported with the five 
hundred dollars I had deposited in the Oriental Bank, “do you not think 
that you would be far happier if you should choose some one for your mate 
in your own station in society? Come, give up all ideas of this marriage, 
and win the love of some good man who will be worthy of you, die for you, 
if necessary, and will never let his passion cool with age.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, and turned on me in indignant sur- 
prise. “Do you mean that you want to give me up? That you are sorry 
you are to wed a merchant’s daughter? Are you already tired of me? Is 
this the love that your lordship professed to feel for me, and hurried the day 
of the wedding, when you knew that no young lady can get her ¢rousseau 
ready in less than three months ?” 

This last reflection appeared to be a little more grievous than all others, 
and there were symptoms of an eruption which I would have willingly 
quelled. 

“ Vot is the matter now, Florry?” asked the father, hearing his daugh- 
ter’s voice raised a little louder than usual, and seeing that she was agitated 
by some strong emotion, for tears again made their appearance. 

“© papa,” the young lady cried, “his lordship is asking me to release . 
him from his engagement.” 

“Vot?” roared the old merchant. “Do I 'eararight? ’Arry, bring me 
my pistols and my nulla! Quick! I ‘ll kill the d—d rascal as sure as I’m 
a gentleman of Melbourne.” 

“ One moment, Mr. Kebblewhite,” said the Chief of Police, stepping for- 
ward. “We do not want pistols and clubs here on this happy occasion. 
Miss Kebblewhite has misunderstood his lordship.” 

“Sacre nom de Dieu,” roared the Frenchman, “ right hear do I? No 
noces. From the hook slip would he? Non, non. Carve him will I first. 
Dam! The meaning tell to me of this. Vit!” 

“ Keep quiet, all of you,” said the calm, powerful voice of Murden. “ Do 
not show a pistol or a particle of violencehere. I ‘ll do all the fighting that 
is to be done, and am capable of performing my share when there is occa- 
sion. Listen to me for a moment,” and as the Chief advanced, he whisper- 
ed to me, “ My lord, you are a dead man unless you are guided by me.” 

“ Oui, to the Chief écutez,” cried the Frenchman, waving his arms, and 
displaying some passion. “To him listen. Tout. Damn the language 
Ingleese. I spit on it with contempt, much !” : 

In the mean time, Florence, who was frightened at the tumult which she 
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had raised, woman-like, rushed to my arms to shelter me, and protect me 
from violence in case it should be offered. 

“ Put your arms ome me, and hold me,” she said. “No one shall harm 
you except through me.’ 

God bless the dear little girl. Even in her distress and anxiety she 
thought of her love and lover. 

“There is a misunderstanding here,” the Chief said. “I can explain it 
in a few minutes. Miss Kebblewhite, have I your permission?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, and looked up at my face with a sweet smile on 
her own, all doubt having vanished. 

“Can I speak for your lordship?” the Chief asked. 

“Yes,” I said, for I knew he would speak at all events, even if I did not 
consent. 

“]T accidentally overheard a part of the conversation which has occasion- 
ed all this excitement,” Mr. Murden went on to say. “His lordship simply 
told his betrothed that he feared she would be happier to marry one in her 
own circle, for that he was not worthy of so much grace and beauty, such 
innocence and sweetness. Am I right, Miss Kebblewhite ?” 

“I think you are,” she answered promptly. 

The complimentary terms had struck her as being very ayypeegetnny, and 
she listened to them with pleasure. 

The crafty Chief knew how to win the confidence of women, and keep 
them in subjection. 

“ Parbleu, is dat all?” muttered the Frenchman. “ All fool lovers say de 
same ding ven court they do. Bah! Me say dat ding five hundred million 
dimes, and, damn! not married yet am I. Too much do I know to catch fox 
old like me. Elle ce beaucoup de douceur, and husband do want. Dat is 
all right. He is here. He take her, but foolish nonsense he speak first. 
All men the same do. Make sick me.” 

We all waited until the Frenchman had finished his oration, and he was 
tolerated because he was immensely wealthy, and it was understood that 
Florence, his favorite, was to inherit his money, made in the wholesale spir- 
it and wine trade, and still in business on Collins Street. 

“ My lord,” said the Chief, “ you have no idea of breaking the vows which 
you have given Miss Kebblewhite?” 

“If he has, he must meet me tomorrow morning, and give me satisfac- 
tion,” said the younger Mr. Kebblewhite, speaking for the first time. 

“ And me vid der rapier or der broadsword,” cried the Frenchman. 

“And I ‘ll pepper ‘im vid a shot gun afore ’e leaves this 'ouse,” the old 
servant kindly remarked, to help make everything pleasent and lively. 

“ And I 'll blow ’is brains hout on this carpet, if they is noble brains,” 
yelled my proposed father-in-law, for the sake of keeping the pot boiling, as 
the boys used to say in the country, when at play. Oh, they were all an ami- 
able set of cranks, and disposed to make the evening a pleasant one for 
me. 

“Mr. Kebblewhite,” I said, as soon as I could be heard, “I love your 
daughter so much, even in the short time that I have seen her, that I would 
give all the world, lose all the world, for her sake. I never loved a woman 
before. She is the first one to touch my heart, and now that I have seen 
her, held her in my arms just for a moment, I shall never love another.” 
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“ What a blasted romancer,” I heard some one mutter, and I had an im- 
pression that it was Mr. Murden, and that he was addressing his conversa- 
tion to me, but I could not be sure, for Florence once more clasped her 


arms around my neck, and murmured, — 


“ O Angus, my noble lord, my husband, my lover, I never doubted you in 
the least. Not even when you did not appear at the proper hour did my 
confidence wane.” 

“ These people are not inwited ’ere in wain, now I tell yer,” Mr. Kebble- 
white said, with a slight misunderstanding of his daughter’s meaning. “I 
*ve made hall preparations for a veddin’, and a veddin’ ve ‘ll ’ave afore many 
‘ours, now I tell yer. Ve vill ‘ave no child’s play ’ere.” ° 

“O father,” remarked his son, “I do wish that you would aspirate your 
vowels when you are in company like the present. Think of his lordship.” 

“ His ludship be” — 

He was about to utter a profane word, but thought that it might not 
sound well, so changed the subject, and said that he ‘d exasperate every 
person present if they did n’t mind what they were about, and that he had 
but one way of talking, and that was the real old-fashioned English way, 
and that was good enough for him, or any other British merchant. 

“ But, by gar,” remarked Monsieur Allete, “ vous talke, talke all de time, 
and do nuthin’. * Q’ue volez vous? Is a veddin’ tonight ve to have here?” 

“’Ere 's the parson,” announced the old servant. “If the rest of yer a’n’t 
ready ’e is at heny rate.” 

Florence started, and turned her sweet blue eyes on my face so beseech- 
ingly, that I could do no more than give back an answering smile, while at 
the same time I was more anxious than herself as to the terrible ordeal that 
we were to pass through. I could see no way to retreat. All protestations 
were treated with contempt, as merely the efforts of a man to escape from 
vows which he had nearly repented of. 

“ Are you sure that you love me, Angus?” she asked as a final appeal, 
not that she doubted it, but because she wanted to know that she was loved 
for herself alone, and hear the vows repeated. 

“TI am now positive of the fact,” I answered, and, as I looked at her pure, 
girlish face, and her exquisite form, I felt that I spoke the truth. 

“ And one word more,” she cried. “When we are in other climes, ina 
different circle of society from this which has always surrounded me, you 
will not feel ashamed of your little Australian bride ?” 

“ She will always be the ‘ Belle of Australia’ to me,” I answered, and felt 
every word of it; and, oh! how I did wish that I was acting a real character 
instead of an imaginary one, and that I was an earl, and a rich one at that, 
for the sake of the angel who stood beside me, with a timid, trusting look 
on her face. Then I should have been happy. 

“Thank you, Angus,” she said, in her simple #aéve manner. “You see 
that I have all confidence in our future happiness. It is such a favorable 
omen to know that you never loved any one but me. I don’t believe that 
all noblemen are so good as you, so pure and constant.” 

«1 don’t think they are, pet, not as a general thing. But you see 1 ama 
little different from the real nobility of Europe.” 

“] believe you,” and I really think that she did, to judge by the expres- 
sion of her sweet face. 
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“One moment, Florence,” I said. “ Before the ceremony takes place 
just answer me one question. I have answered yours quite frankly. See, 
the minister is drinking a glass of wine. In a minute we shall stand before 
him. If I should not prove to be all that you expect of me as to rank, will 
you pardon and pity me, and believe me when I tell you that I did not expect 
to obtain your hand in this manner?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” looking at me with wondering eyes, yet still smiling con- 
fidently. 

“ And do you think, dear Florence, that you would love me even if there 
was no title to tempt you?” 

“I love you, Angus,” was the reply. “Do believe me, it is not the title 
that I aspire to, although it is not to be slighted, for wealth and rank are the 
passports to society, and from society to real, elevated happiness, such as 
the common people cannot appreciate.” 

“ But if I belonged to the common rank, Florence?” I faltered. 

“1 should still love you, so ask me no more questions. Time will tell 
that I am right.” 

“Yes,” I muttered bitterly, “time will tell that I am right in gauging your 
heart, and that you are wrong. But fate is urging us, and, much as I have 
struggled against it, I see no way of escape except by giving you my hand 
and heart at the same time, and let the future take care of itself. I have 
done the best I could.” 

“Florry, dear, are you all ready?” asked a meek little woman, with a 
white, anxious face, who now came forward in a timid manner, and bowed 
as though half frightened at her own temerity in being so familiar with a 
lord. 

This was Mrs. Kebblewhite, my prospective mother-in-law, and I rather 
liked her looks, and thought that if her stout, red-faced husband was half as 
refined, and as gentle, that I could even then explain matters, and thus es- 
cape the catastrophe which I could see in the dim future. She was not the 
person to yell for pistols and a nulla every time her will was crossed. She 
would have listened to me, believed me, and pardoned me, and, perhaps, in 
time would have conseated to a happy union with her precious child, whom 
she dearly loved. I could see that she did in every glance of her gentle 
eyes, and every movement of her purring hands, as she smoothed Florry’s 
white robes, and re-arranged the bridal veil and orange-blossoms, resting on 
the wealth of golden ha‘r, the crown and glory of the dear girl’s head. She 
reminded me of my own dear mother, and I imagined how those two prec- 
ious old souls would have enjoyed a wedding in which they were both 
equally interested, had they been brought together under ordinary circum- 
stances, such as usually exist under matrimonial inclinations. How they 
would have gossiped, and told about the peculiar traits of their chil- 
dren, and been as happy as the parties most interested. 

“TI am all ready, mamma,” the daughter answered. “Are you ready 
Angus?” 

She looked up in my face all smiling and blushing, but saw the cloud thar 
was passing over it, and said, — 

“Why, Angus, you are shedding tears. This should be an evening fcr 
joy, and an occasion for smiles. Have | offended you in any way?” 

“ No, dear, you are perfect in every respect.” 
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“ Then shall we go to the clergyman? He is awaiting us, dear.” 

“ If you are willing, Florence.” 

She looked a little puzzled, for I held back, in the hope that something 
would turn up to save me from a fate which I desired, yet dared not en- 
counter. 

She leaned lightly on my arm, and we had taken one step forward, when 
Monsieur Allete, who had been drinking wine with Mr. Kebblewhite and 
the clergyman, suddenly thrust out his arms, as though repelling half a doz- 
en swordsmen at the same time, and said quite sharply, — 

“ Arretez. Stop thatis. Forget you all?” 

Here was a brief respite, and I hoped that his sharp eyes had discovered 
that I was an involuntary impostor. 

“ Vot the bloody thunder is the matter now?” sharply demanded the fa- 
ther of the bride, his anger overcoming his choice of expressions. ‘‘’Arry, 
bring me my pistols and nulla. There ’s a goin’ to be trouble ’ere if this 
thing keeps on, now yer can jist believe me.” 

“Pardonne moi, mademoiselle,” the French gentleman said. “Forget 
you some leetle dings?” 

“’Urry hup, ’Arry,” roared Mr. Kebblewhite. “I know I shall ‘ave to 
kill somebody. I feel it in my bones.” 

“ You feels it in yer ‘ead, more like,” was the cool reply of the old ser- 
vant, as he stood on the threshold of the door, an“ did not seem disposed to 
obey orders unless those orders were to his liking. “Yer ‘as lushed too 
much tonight, that is vot yer 'as. Now jist keep quiet, and give the young 
kids a chance to do a little chinnin’.” 

Mr. Kebblewhite sought for the prayer book, but the clergyman was look- 
ing at it, and the master of the house could n’t very well snatch it out of his 
hands to hurl at the head of the old servant, and the latter knew it, so 
stood his ground, and looked at us with such a patronizing and gracious air, 
that I should have laughed heartily under other circumstances. But to 
smile now was as much out of place as at a first-class funeral. Beside, Mr. 
Kebblewhite was looking at me, and, confound him, he might get hold of a 
pistol, after all, and do a little random shooting at his proposed son-in-law, 
whom fathers do not always love as well as they do their daughters-inlaw. 

All eyes were turned on Monsieur Allete, and even the smooth-faced 
clergyman, dressed in Episcopal robes and bands, looked from the prayer- 
book to the Frenchman, as though anxious to know what was to happen 
next. If I hoped for a respite I was doomed to be disappointed, for the 
French gentleman remarked, in a tone that was intended as a reproach, — 

“ The diamonds buy I for noces, mademoiselle. Love her do I. Why 
wear them not she in her leetle ears pink? Hein.” 

“ Oh, you dear old ami,” cried Florence, “did you think that I would be 
married without your charming gift? I shall not give you a kiss after I am 
wedded for doubting me. Here, as a reward, you shall put the jewels in 
my ears, and kiss my hand.” 

“TT vill do it vid pleasure much, my child. 1 fear that forget me you do in 
the hurry of the affair tonight.” 

Now I am more than half convinced that, in the delicious anticipation of 
a wedding, Florence had nearly forgotten the beautiful gems, but, woman- 
like, she got over the difficulty in such a sweet, natural way, that the 
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Frenchman was mollified, and smiled his appreciation by undertaking the 
task of removing the pearl ear<drops, and replacing them with the great 
flashing diamonds in the little pink ears. 

“ Oh, is that hall?” asked Mr. Kebblewhite. “1 thoughtit vos somethin’ 
helse. Yer need not bring the pistols and the nulla, ’Arry.” 

“1 don't bintend to,” was the satisfying response. “ Yer may call for ’em 
*til yer is black in the face, and then yer von’t get ‘em. I don’t put pistols 
in the ’ands of men vot ’as been lushin’.” 

With the gentleness of a lady, and the gallantry of a Frenchman of the 
old régime, Monsieur Allete changed the ear-drops, and then Florence held 
out her white gloved hand for the expected salute. 

“ Ah, ma chere amie,” he said, as he pressed the little hand to his lips, 
“may life to you be bright as de diamonds, and may sorrow all fly like de 
gleam of de jewels, ven de light strike ’em full in de face. Now go you to 
your fiancé. He look already jealous of de old friend of de leetle girl, vot 
used in his lap to sit, and eat de bon bons.” 

Florence smiled on her old friend, and returned to my side. I was not 
jealous, but I did look my disappointment when I found the reason of Mon- 
sieur Allete’s interruption. He, like the rest of them, labored under the 
same delusion that I was a lord. 

“I wonder if there will be another interruption?” Mr. Murden said to 
one of the friends of the family, in a half whisper, intended for my ears. 
“It seems to me this affair looks like a fight where one is afraid and the 
other dare not come to the scratch.” 

I gave the Chief a look that was intended to wither him, but he did not 
seem to mind it in the least. His nature and sense of delicacy had been 
strongly perverted by being brought in contact with bushrangers, ticket-of- 
leave men, and other bad characters. What effect could a boy’s scorn have 
on such a man? He was tough as steel. 

“ Now, Florry,” whispered the mother, who had taken advantage of the 
stay of proceedings to have a little private cry on her own account, “ now, 
darling, be brave, and in a few minutes it will be all over. Now, precious, 
bear up.” 

She might have made some kindly suggestion to me, for I needed advice 
much more than her daughter, who did not seem particularly overcome at 
the prospect before her. The mist from her deep-blue eyes had gone, and 
her bright smile was visible in place of tears. I think that women go 
through with the terrible and harrowing ordeal of a wedding with much 
more fortitude than a man. I do not know why it should be so, but it cer- 
tainly is the case. I suppose it is because man is occupied in thinking how 
he is to obtain the money to keep up that kind of costume, and pay his 
board bill, and woman does not bother her head over such earthly subjects 
on the day of all days in her life. 

“ Now, Angus,” whispered Florence, “I am quite ready, dear. Slow 
step, you know, and hold up your head, as though you were proud of me, 
and I am to look down, as though timid and blushing. Oh, how I wish we 
were in a crowded church, and the organ was playing, and every one was ad- 
miring me, and saying how handsome she is, and what a sweet pretty dress, 
and how nicely it does fit. Made in Paris, at an immense expense, you 
know, and all real lace.” 
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Not a word about the poor devil of a bridegroom. I gave one glance at 
the windows, to see if I could make a bolt, but Mr. Murden, confound him! 
guarded one, as though suspicious of my object, and Mr. Kebblewhite the 
younger, and the old gentleman, the others, while the Frenchman was near 
the door, with a very determined expression on his face, and looking equal 
to a struggle. There was no hope for it, and I shuddered as if expecting 
some one to say every moment, “ And may God have mercy on your soul.” 

We moved along, and knelt at the feet of the clergyman, on soft hassocks, 
and I felt a little dazed as the minister said, — 

“ Angus Mornington, Earl of Afton, Baron Midlothian” — 

“ No, no,” I said hastily. “Call me simply Angus Mornington.” 

“Vell, I ‘ll ‘ave to kill somebody arter hall,” roared Mr. Kebblewhite. 
“*Arry, bring me my pistols and nulla this time sure.” 

No one paid the slightest attention to Mr. Kebblewhite. They all seem- 
ed too much astonished to heed his repeated calls for pistols and club. 

“If you wish to be married as Angus Mornington simply, it can be done, 
although I prefer to use your lordship’s titles,” the minister said. 

“ Never mind the titles. Call me by my proper name. I prefer it to all 
. others,” I cried. 

“ Very well, my lord. Angus Mornington, do you take Florence. Kebble- 
white for your lawful, wedded wife? to cling to, love, endower?” and there 
was alot more of useless words, which I do not recall at this late day, but 
even then I thought of the five hundred dollars which | possessed, and won- 
dered what my wife would think of that for an endowment, in case there 
was a settlement of property. I know that | answered yes, when my dear 
little bride poked me in the side with her elbow, to awaken me to the fact 
that it was necessary there should be a response. She must have rehearsed 
the services to have been so well acquainted with them, and without her 
prompting I should have blundered in the most shameful manner. 

“ Then I pronounce you man and wife.” 

I heard the words, and my wife gave my hand an extra squeeze, to re- 
assure me, and then there was a mist before my eyes, and I realized that I 
was on my feet, that a pair of warm white arms were around my neck, and 
that a bright, happy face was turned to mine, and that a sweet, pleading 
voice was saying, — 

“O Angus, my husband, my lord, my love, will you not kiss me now that 
I am all your own dear little wife, your countess?” 

I do remember that I kissed her sweet lips, and that I heard the sturdy 
voice of Murden saying, — : 

“ Quick, a glass of champagne for his lordship! The heat of the room is 
too much for him. He is a little faint. Great joy and happiness are as bad 
as guilt and misery for some people’s natures. Men are often faint on such 
blissful occasions.” 

The wine revived me. It was cool, and gave me courage to turn my 
thoughts from the crime I had just committed to the company who sur- 
rounded us, and offered sincere congratulations. The first to come forward 
was my respected father-in-law, who kissed his daughter, and offered me 
both of his hard, large hands. 

“ My lud,” he said, “now yer is really von of us. 1 vanted a syphon of 
rank connected vid my family, and now ’ere yer is.” 
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“O papa,” remonstrated the blushing bride, “you mean a scion, not a 
syphon.” 

“TI knows vot I means,” was the answer. “There a’n’t much difference 
between ’em, ’cos they is both given to the vaist,” and the old man chuck- 
led at his joke, as he pointed to one of my arms which was still around his 
daughter. 

One by one the company came forward, and offered their congratulations. 
I seemed to be in a dream, and could not realize that in just twelve hours 
from the time I had landed at Queen’s Wharf I was married to the Belle of 
Australia, and she was justly entitled to the appellation, for a more charm- 
ing picture than that which she presented, as she stood by my side, smiling 
and blushing, was rarely ever seen in the city of Melbourne. Several times 
I pressed her little hand to be convinced of the reality of the scene, but as 
each pressure was returned I knew that it was no dream, and then | won- 
dered how it was to end, and whether so much happiness on her part, and 
admiration and sudden love on mine, would not result disastrously for us 
both. How I wished that I was all she fancied me, and that I could give 
her rank and wealth. 

“ My lord,” said the deep, emphatic voice of Murden, “I too wish you 
and your countess all the happiness that can be encountered in this 
world of disappointments. You have won a prize such as is rarely met with,” 
and, as Florence smiled and bowed to the flattering speaker, he said in a 
low tone, “and to me are you indebted for this. I hope that you will always 
remember it. Some time I may go to England, and, if I do, I shall call and 
pay my respects to your lordship, and charming wife.” 

Did the Chief suspect me, and did he know that I was only playing a vile 
part? Had he hurried on the nuptials for some secret purpose of his own ? 
No, I could not believe it, for his face looked frank, and his eyes did not 
have a suspicious glitter. He imagined that I was a real lord like the rest 
of them. He would not have dared, occupying the position that he did, to 
countenance such a gross fraud. 

“ When | am in England I shall be giad to see you,” was the quiet reply, 
and the Chief retired, and gave place to Monsieur Allete, who was too much 
affected to even talk as good English as he knew how. 

“ Milord,” he said, “and Madame la Countess, me heart bust all up in 
happiness dat wish you I. By and by more shall I say to you. But now, 
I silentam. I am tuant to you, hey? To speak be not afraid.” 

“ You can never be tedious to my — well, wife,” I said after an effort, for 
it seemed an effort to utter the word under the circumstances. “She will 
always remember you with gratitude and affection, and I am sure that I 
shall,” and I added in an undertone, as I looked at the active form of the 
French gentleman, and his classic, severe face, “when I get beyond the 
reach of your small-sword.” 

“ Assez,” he replied, with a smile, and a wave of his significant hands. 
“J am no queteur, and dat learn you some day, hey? Je ne veux pas 
more speak now. I proud shall be of your friendship,” and he kissed Flor- 
ence’s hand, and retired from our presence by a backward movement, as 
though he had been paying his respects to a princess, and knew all the cere- 
monies of court life. 

“Come, ’Arry,” shouted the master of the house, “the ‘hole thing is 
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hover, and now tell the cook to send hup somethin’ ‘ot for us. Ve is hall 
starved, and I ’m as dry as a dust storm.” 

“ Vell, yer don’t mean to tell me that yer is goin’ to skoff some more at 
this ‘our of the night?” asked the servant who stood on the threshold of the 
door, and beamed on us his blessing, and smiled and grinned in the most 
imbecile manner. 

“I'll skoff yer,” was the reply. “Vere did yer pick hup sich vulgar vords 
as that?” 

“ Yer knows as vell as me vere ve ’eard ’em fust. Ven ve vos on the old 
Bombay Castle.” 

Mr. Kebblewhite looked the anger that he felt, for he strode toward the 
old servant, and the latter disappeared down-stairs, to hint to the domestics, 
who had all been in the hall to see the ceremony, that it was advisable to 
get a late supper as soon as possible, and to frafpé some more champagne. 

Mr. Murden gave me a sharp look when the servant spoke about the 
Bombay Castle, but 1 paid no attention to it, as the matter did not interest 
me, only so far as I had often heard that that ship was once famous for her 

India trade, and for landing convicts at Botany Bay, after long and tedious 
passages from England. There was a deep, remarkable silence in the 
drawing-room for a few minutes. Even Mrs. Kebblewhite, with her white, 
patient face, looked startled, and glanced anxiously at her sweet little child, 
as if fearful that she would notice all that was going on, and had been said. 
But Florence seemed as unconscious as myself, and then her brother came 
up, and led her away from me to a distant part of the room, where they con- 
versed in a low tone, and so for a while I was left without a companion to 
speak to. I strayed around the vast drawing-room, looking at the pictures, 
the rare Sévres china, the Japanese objects of art, until at last I seated my- 
self at the grand piano, and ran my fingers lightly over the keys. The 
movement seemed to surprise every one, for all stopped talking, and looked 
at me as though awaiting further developments. I dashed through several 
little pieces which I could play very well for an amateur, and then recol- 
lected a song which I had often heard sung in the Bohemian Girl, and, as 
it expressed my feelings more pointedly than anything else, 1 sang it to an 
audience that was as attentive as even a lord could wish for. 


“ When other lips and other hearts 
Their tales of love shall tell, 
In languag: whose excess imparts 
The power they feel so well, 
There may, perhaps, in such a scene, 
Some recollection be 
Of days that have as happy been, 
Then you ’ll rememher me. 


“ When coldness or deceit shall slight 
The beauty now they prize, 
And deem it but a faded light 
That beams within your eyes ; 
When hollow hearts shall wear a mask 
’T will break your own to see, 
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In such a moment I ’I] but ask 
That you ’ll remember me.” 


“Une bon chanson,” cried the Frenchman, and there was generous ap- 
plause, but, before I had concluded, | felt a warm arm around my neck, and 
a dear little golden head was pressed close to my face. 

“O Angus,” Florence said, “you never intimated to me that you could 
play and sing like this. How cruel to hide such talent from me.” 

“ Because, sweetheart, our acquaintance has been too recent for you to dis- 
cover all of my good qualities, if I have any,” I sighed. 

“ But you told me at one time that you did not care much for music, and 
knew but little about it.” 

“ Do you recollect the exact date, dear?” 

“ Several days since, when I offered to play for you.” 

Thank fortune there were two accomplishments in which I excelled my 
mysterious double. I could sing, and had a nice tenor voice. It seems he 
was not a musician. 

‘* Ah, pet,” I remarked, “I should be but an ungrateful husband not to 
be willing to listen to your playing and singing forever. To see you, to 
hear your voice, to feel the pressure of your little hand is too much happi- 
ness for any man.” 

“ Not too much for you,” she said, as she nestled by my side on the pi- 
ano-stool, so that I was obliged to put an arm around her slender waist, to 
prevent her from slipping off. ‘ You deserve more than | can give. I wish 
that I were ten times more beautiful, if it would make you any happier, and 
love me any better, you, who are so noble and good, pure and true.” 

I saw the Chief looking at me, and I imagined that his lips in their move- 
ment formed the word “ Kitty,” but he uttered no sound. 

“I could not love you better than I do, Florence,” I answered. “ You 
are far too good for me, and some time you will acknowledge it, and, per- 
haps, the time is not far distant.” 

“ Never,” was the emphatic answer. “I am very proud of my young 
husband, and now that I know he is a musician of no mean skill, more 
proud and pleased than ever. We will practice many duetts together, An- 
gus, will we not, dear?” 

“ Perhaps, sweetheart. In the coming years there may be such happi- 
ness granted tome. The past has not been always kind. God grant that 
the future may be more cheering. I wish so for your sake, dear Florence.” 

She did not speak, but allowed her slim fingers to wander over the keys 
of the piano. Then she said, — 

“You are gloomy and sorrowful tonight, Angus. I thought husbands 
were usually joyful on their bridal eves. But you are sad, and I have seen 
tears in your eyes more than once. Am I to blame for your melancholy ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“In what respect, Angus?” while a look of pain passed over her sweet 
face. 

“ Your beauty, darling, your goodness, your trusting innocence, and the 
fear that the time will come when scorn will take the place of smiles, and 
tears the place of love in your bright eyes.” 


“You speak of impossible things, Angus, so change the conversation, if 
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you please. It is not to my liking. I am your lawful wedded wife, and 
nothing can change my love, or shall diminish it, but one thing.” 

“ And that one thing, pet?” I asked, as I held her very close to me. 

“ Never mind it now. I will tell you some time.” 

“ The present is the best, little wife. I wish to be guarded in the future.” 

“If, in the fashionable world in which we shall move,” Florence said, in a 
low, grave tone, “ you should see a face fairer than mine, and should be at- 
tracted to it, and should love it better than you now love me, | should 
grieve, Angus, but I should not hate you, or pester you with complaints and 
wild recriminations. But I should sorrow and die, dear husband, and, dy- 
ing, bless you for what you had been, and what I should expect of you in 
the world to come, when we met never to know the pain of parting.” 

She laid her golden head on my shoulder, and I heard a little sob, but the 
next moment her eyes were cleared of their dampness, and a pleasant smile 
was lightning all over her sunny face. 

““No more, Angus. Let us speak of music. Tell me, dear husband, who 
taught you to play so well ?” 

“ My mother, pet.” 

“Your mother, Angus?” she asked, in a tone of astonishment. 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“ And who taught you to sing opera music ?” 

“ Still my mother, pet.” 

“The countess must reat devoted much om to you, husband dear. She 
must be a skillful musician.” 

“ My mother is a proficient artist,” I answered, quite careful not to give 
— the good lady the title to which she had no right. 

* “ And you were an apt pupil, Angus.” 

q “ Yes, dear, I have always loved music. I can play as well on the harp, 

Mg / as I can on the piano, and I can torture one with a violin occasionally.” 
“Is it customary for ladies of rank in England to instruct their sons in 
certain branches of education?” was the next question. 

“1 think not, sweetheart.” 

“ But your mother is an exception to the rule, Angus. The countess must 
be a remarkable woman.” 

“ My mother is a good woman. Shall I sing you a little song in praise of 
mothers, pet?” 

“1 wish that you would, Angus.” 


N “Then do not press me quite so closely, and I will obey you. I shall 
have to improvise an accompaniment, for the lines have never been set to 
. music, and the words are stray ones, without an owner that I know of. _Lis- 
4 ten, dear, and note your own mother’s face, and see if she appreciates my 
q singing,” and then I sang, — 


i “ There are words that speak of a quenchless love 
&§ Which burns in the hearts we cherish, 

i And accents that tell of a friendship proved, 
That will never blight or perish ; 
'y There are soft words murmured by dear, dear lips, 
*F Far richer than any other; 

But the sweetest word that the ear hath heard 

Is the sacred name of mother. 
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“© magical word ! may it never die 
From the lips that love to speak it; 
Nor melt away from the trusting hearts 
That even would break to keep it. 
Was there ever a name that lived like thine ? 
Will there ever be such another? 
The angels have reared in heaven a shrine 
For thie holy name of mother!” 


As the notes of the song died away, | heard a sob at my elbow, and turn- 
ing saw Mrs. Kebblewhite with a handkerehief to her eyes. 

My lord,” she said, “I have feared all along for Florry’s happiness, 
when placed in your keeping. I opposed your marriage with her, but was 
overruled by my husband, but now, after hearing you sing that song, I am 
satisfied you are a good man, and will love her as she deserves. God bless an 
you for that song, and noble sentiment, my lord. A thousand times blest is 
he or she who reveres a mother, and is not ashamed of her. My lord, may 
I kiss your hand?” 

“No,” I answered, as she would have bent her sweet old head and face 
to salute my hand. “God forbid that you should do so. Rather let me 
knec! at your feet, and kiss yours, or, if that does not suit you, let me put 
my aims around you, and kiss your forehead and cheeks, and thank you a 
thousand times for your kind words, and to say to you that if ever Florence 
is re2!iy mine, of her own free will, she shall never hear ought but words of 
love and tenderness from me.” 

She looked a little puzzled, but a.remark from Mr. Kebblewhite turned the 
current of her thoughts. 

“ Sing, my lud, somethin’ about us poor old daddies, vot ’as to find the 
cash ven our gals is vedded. Ve is ginerally neglected ven the spoonin’ is 
hover. But don’t mind me. I can stand it, and I is too ’appy tonight to 
complain.” 

As all the company were listening to the master of the house, and laugh- 
ing at his remarks, as in duty bound, I took the occasion to kiss my mother- 
in-law, and in so hearty a manner that even Florence looked a little sur- c/a 
prised, and laughingly remarked that her mother had lost a daughter, but 
gained a very demonstrative son, and if I kissed the old lady in such a 
hearty manner every day, she should feel a little touch of jealousy. 

“ Remember, my lord,” said Mrs. Kebblewhite, “from this moment I am 
your friend, and I hope that I shall always be a dear one. Come what may, 
in me you will find a true mother, and I shall love you next to Florry.” 

“There ’s somethin’ ’ot on the table,” Harry announced. “Ve is hall 
ready for yer.” 

“ Ah, that is good news,” Mr. Kebblewhite said. “I am ‘ungry, and I 

* dare say ‘is ludship is a little peckisk. Moorsur Allete, vill yer give yer 
arm to my good vife? and the rest of yer can foller his ludship and lady. 
Now then, come on, and don’t shilly shally.” 

The old gentleman led the way to the commodious dining-room, where we 
found the table well covered with a collation, and wine in abundance. It 
was plain to be seen that my father-in-law was determined to make a night 
of it, but I had no idea of indulging in a drinking bout, and, in spite of the 
utmost urging, refused to partake of more than a smip/e glass of champagne. 
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] wanted to have all my senses under full control for the path which I had 
determined to pursue, as soon as I had a private interview with Florence. 
I dreaded the moment, but trusted in the honesty of my intentions and 
frankness to carry me through in triumph. 

Florence was as cheerful and happy as she had been all the evening. 
When she slipped away from the table, the clock on the mantel was striking 
half-past eleven. She gave my hand a little pressure at parting, and | felta 
chill strike my heart, as 1 thought how soon that young, sweet face was to 
be clouded with sorrow and surprise, grief and despair. 

No one noticed her departure. Monsieur Allete was singing the J/ar- 
sellaise in his native tongue, and Mr. Kebblewhite was anxious for him to 
conclude, so that he could hurl defiance at the land of France, and all the 
world, by yelling Rude, Britannia, in such a boisterous manner, that all the 
cats and dogs in the neighborhood were awakened, and had several fierce 
fights in back yards, to the scandal of the neighbors, who knew that Mr. 
Kebblewhite was to have a daughter married that day, and, as they had not 
been invited to the wedding, thought such howling and atwempted singing a 
disgrace to the Park, and that the police ought to interfere, and take Mr. K. 
and all his company to the station-house. 

Fortunately for my ears, I did not have to hear the whole of Rude, Britan- 
nia. The old gentleman was red in the face with exertion and wine, and 
the Frenchman was the picture of calm, deep despair, when Mrs. Kebble- 
white, standing near the door, made a signal that I could not fail to under- 
stand. I delayed noticing it as long as possible, and then quietly arose, 
drained one more goblet of champagne, and left the table. 

Mr. Kebblewhite, with his eyes closed, and every vein in his forehead 
swollen like whipcards, was shouting forth to the world that Englishmen 
would never be slaves, not if they knew themselves, so did not notice me, 
but the Frenchman sighed as he saw me move away, gave one melancholy 
smile, and then appeared to devote all of his energies to the polite enter- 
tainment which his host was furnishing. Young Mr. Kebblewhite had gone 
to the smoking-room, and the rest of the company did not relax their atten- 
tion to the fruits and wines which were spread before theni. Even Mr. 
Murden did not look up as I passed him. He pretended to examine the 
bubbles in his wine glass. 

“ My lord,” said Mrs. Kebblewhite, with a faint, melancholy smile, as the 
tears filled her gentle eyes, “ Florence would like to speak to you, if you can 
spare her a moment's time.” 

I felt all my blood rush to my face, and it seemed for a moment as though 
my heart ceased to beat, and that I should fall at the lady’s feet insensible. 
She noticed the sudden change, and said hastily, — 

* My lord, you are faint, you are ill, 1 fear. Shall I call some one to your 
assistance?” 

“ No, no, do not mind me. I am accustomed to such spells. It will soon 
be over. Do not call any one. I wanted to speak to you for a moment. 
You are kind, and remind me of my own blessed mother.” 

“How I wish that she were here tonight to share your happiness,” the 
good lady remarked. 

“God forbid that she should be here to witness my misery!" I cried, and 
then, noticing the look of pain on the lady’s face, 1 added, “I do not mean 
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that your daughter 1s not loved by me. 1 do love her so dearly, so truly 
that even you cannot complain.” : 

“ Then why are younot happy? You are married. You are young and 
wealthy, and can purchase all the pleasures of the world if you desire. Be 
a true and good husband to my child, and we shall all be happy, — you as 
well as the rest of us.” 

“ Can’t you understand me?” I cried, taking her hands, and leading her 
to the other end of the drawing-room, where no one could overhear us, and 
where we could look out upon the Park, and the bright moonlight. 

“ No, Ido not understand you, my lord,” with a wondering look, as though 
she feared I was insane, or had suddenly lost my senses through drink. 

“1 know that you think me mad,” I| said, “but rest assured I am not. I 
am just as sane this moment as you are. O mother, mother, see me here 
on my knees at your feet, begging your pardon, and praying for one word of 
consolation, one word of encouragement, at your hands.” 

“ My lord, do not kneel to me. Arise, and tell me all your troubles. 
What consolation can I afford? Have you been imprudent and reckless in 
the past? Then atone for it by the future, as even the blackest sin can be 
washed away by repentance and deep humiliation.” 

“ Thank God, O my mother, if you will let me call you such, no serious 
crimes can be charged to me. Your daughter is the first one that ever 
moved my heart, or whom I ever loved.” 

“ Here, be seated on this sofa, and let me know what is oppressing your 
mind and heart. Confess all to me, and be certain of an advanced pardon. 
Call me mother, if you will, and be assured you shall have a mother’s love, 
and a mother’s sympathy.” 

She led me to a sofa, and, as we seated ourselves, the dear old lady took 
one of my hands, held it for a moment in both of her own, and then asked, — 

“ My lord, answer me one question before I attempt to console you. Is 
this repentance, this unhappiness, the result of anything which you have 
heard concerning my husband's previous life?” 

“ No, mother, | know nothing about his previous life, and care but little 
for it,” I answered. 

“ Would it make any difference in regard to your course toward my daugh- 
ter if you had heard something not forgotten to this day, although the deed 
was committed years ago?” 

“No, I love Florence dearly. All surroundings are forgotten when I 
think of her sweet face.” 

“Then Mr. Murden has not imparted the information which, as Chief of 
Police, he possesses, concerning my family, or, rather, the head of it?” 

“No; he merely spoke of Mr. Kebblewhite as a merchant, and a man of 
good standing in Melbourne.” 

She seemed to breathe.a sigh of relief as I answered her questions, and 
once more her white, thin hand sought mine, and clasped it quite firmly, 
and then she would have raised it to her lips had I permitted her to do so. 

I like to kiss a lady’s hand, but to have a lady kiss mine is a little too much 
for endurance. 

“ Now, my lord, you have answered all of my questions in a frank and 
noble spirit. 1 feared that you had learned some facts which I could have 
wished had never occurred, or at least had been forgotten. The memory of 
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the people of Melbourne is long, and those who seek for a higher station in 
life are not forgotten by men who have not the ambition or the ability to 
rise beyond the level of the common herd of the city.” 

“ Will you not tell me of this stain which you say rests upon Mr. Kebble- 
white’s name?” I asked. 

“No, my son. You will learn of it some day, I have no doubt, and that 
will be time enough to embitter a portion of your life.” 

“ And Florence, does she know the great secret?” I demanded. 

“ No, thank God ! the dear child is still in ignorance of the blot that rests 
upon our.now good name. It has been kept from her, and I hope will be 
until the day of her death. She is proud and loving, and it would crush her 
to the earth. Your strong arm and heart must support her, my lord, if she 
should be enlightened before she leaves her home for your own.” 

“ My own dear mother,” I said, after a moment's pause, “I, too, have a 
secret, and a more dreadful one than you can impart. This evening you 
said that you would be my friend. Do you still adhere to that resolution? 
Do you still say that under all circumstances you will be a mother to me, 
and a friend at all times?” 

“T have seen nothing to change my views. In fact, my lord, I can say 
with more confidence than before, that I am your friend, and your mother.” 

“ Then cease to call me a lord, for I have no right to the title.” 

“ How, my lord? Do you speak in jest, or in earnest?” 

“In most serious earnestness, I assure you.” 

“But I have seen you in the house a dozen times, and you were intro, 
duced to Florence at the goverenor’s ball as the Earl of Afton, and by the 
governor himself, as well as Mr. Mattocks.” 

“ Nevertheless, my dear mother, I am not a lord, and I never entered this 
house until this evening. I never saw your daughter until she entered the 
drawing-room in her bridal costume, and then I fell in love with her at the 
first sight.” 

“ My lord, are you sane?” the lady asked. 

“ Perfectly, and very unhappy ; but I will do justice to your daughter, and 
to you, even if it breaks my heart.” 

“ And your name?” asked the startled and bewildered woman. 

“ Angus Mornington.” 

“ Why that is the name of the Earl of Afton. Pray, my lord, do not be 
merry at the expense of an unhappy woman, whose head is almost turned 
by the events of the evening.” 

“ God forbid that I should trifle with your holy feelings, but Angus Morn- 
ington is my name, and under that name was I married to your daughter. 
She is my lawful wife, but still I solemnly vow to you that I will not take 
advantage of the events which have forced me to be her husband.” 

“Impossible,” Mrs. Kebblewhite exclaimed. “You must be deceiving 
me, and for a purpose.” 

“I swear to you that such is not the case. Do you think that if I was 
the Earl of Afton I would be here, talking with the mother, when I could be 
with the daughter, my wife, whom I dearly love?” 

“ And the earl, who resembles you so much,—did you ever meet with 
him?” as‘ced the mother, who appeared to see that my reasoning was good. 

“Only fora moment. I saw a man this evening who was enough like me 
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in feature, form, and height to be my twin brother. He was hurried into a 
carriage, and told to leave the city, and never return, He was addressed 
as ‘my lord’ by his companions.” 

“ Why did you not explain everything as soon as you entered the house ?” 
asked the mother, tears making their appearance on her pale checks. 

“ Simply because your amiable husband called for his pistols and a nulla, 
and would not listen to me for a moment when ! explained. Even the 
Chief of Police shared in the deception.” 

“ Angus,” said Mrs. Kebblewhite, trembling, while she made desperate 
efforts to prevent her agitation, “ I am not entirely convinced by your words, 
yet I do not believe that you would deceive me willfully. If my daughter is 
not a countess, who is she, in Heaven’s name?” 

“ The wife of an American citizen, madame, and an honest man.” 

“ Are you rich?” 

“ No, I am poor, unfortunately.” 

“If you were rich all might be well. Mr. Kebblewhite could be brought 
around to view you with favor when he found that it was too late to object. 
He hates Americans.” 

“ Then we are equal, madame. _I detest an Englishman who does not pre- 
fer a good man as the husband of his daughter, to a d/as¢ noble, who makes 
love to every woman he meets, and then flies when a wedding is talked of.” 

“ Jt will break Florry’s heart,” moaned the mother. “ Oh, what can I do? 
Oh, what can I say? Let me call Mr. Kebblewhite, and explain all to 
him.” 

“ And have him riddle me with his pistols, and pound me with his con- 
founded nulla. No, he must know nothing of all this. To you and Flor- 
ence I confide it. Inone half hour | shall leave this house, and never return, 
unless as a rich mantoclaim my wife. If I do not come back at the end of a 
year, or less, let her obtain a divorce, and be free to marry one more worthy 
of her.” 

“Oh, cruel, cruel fate for my poor child,” moaned the unhappy mother. 
“ Oh, harsh, unfeeling man to leave her as you intend to on the night of 
her nuptials.” 

“ Because it is death for me to remain. In a cay or two the deception 
would be discovered, your husband would murder me,and your daughter 
despise me. I prefer death to her contempt and scorn, but I will not meet 
both. Give me a brief interview with my wife, and then good-by, perhaps 
forever.” 

The good woman put her arms around my neck, kissed my forehead, and 
then, with tears flowing from her eyes, said, — 

“Go to her. She is in the front room; the one over this. God bless 
you, O my son, for I feel all a mother’s love for you, and always shall. 
But my heart will break when I think of Florry.” 
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A MODERN DELILAH. 


BY MARY 


we I invited Lyle Avon to spend a 
few months with me at my home in 
Chinaville, it was with a sincere desire to 
benefit her mentally and physically. I had 
no idea that she needed to be benefited mor- 
ally, until she told me so herself on the first 
evening after her arrival. She had come 
down to tea looking sad and tired, dressed 
in black from head to foot, without an orna- 
ment or a jewel about her. This surprised 
me not a little, as my remembrance of her 
during the days of her girlhood was of one 
more than usually fond of dress, and, though 
she never had much money to spend on her- 
self, always appeared in tasteful, dainty, and 
becoming costumes, with soft laces and 
fresh flowers and coquettish knots of ribbon 
_ here and there, in place of the jewels she did 
‘ not possess. But tonight she was dressed 
with the most rigid simplicity, and showed 
plainly her nine-and-twenty years. 

After tea, when we were alone in the li- 
brary, we had a long, cozy chat. Lyle had 
thrown herself down upon the big, old-fash- 
ioned sofa, with her arms above her head, 
and I sat in my own pet arm-chair, and 
watched the play of the firelight upon her 
pale, tired face and dusky hair ; for, though it 
was in early summer, the evenirgs were often 
so cool that a little fire in the open fireplace 
was comfortable as well as pleasant. Lyle 
was not pretty, and never had been even in 
her girlish days, though her gray eyes and 
laughing mouth and altogether happy face 
had always seemed wonderfully attractive to 
me. But now, as I looked at her, she seem- 
ed to have lost entirely the sweetness and 
serenity and artiessness of expression, 
which had been to me her greatest charm, 
and, as | gazed thoughtfully upon her, try- 
ing to define the change that the ten years, 
since we parted, had made in her face, she 
answered my unspoken thought, and, look- 
ing still at the fire, gave me a short sketch 
of the last few years of her life. It had not 
been uneventful, she said, yet it had seemed 

‘outwardly prosaic and monotonous. 

“ Perhaps my life has been the best 
one | could have had to develop my charac- 
ter,” she said, rather bitterly, I thought; 
“but, Cousin Bess,” she continued, “ you 
don’t know how surprised I am at myself 
sometimes when I think of what I am now, 
and then remember what I was only five 
years ago! Itis ten years since you used 
to know me, and the five years that I lived 
in that little quiet, stupid town, where I saw 
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the same good people day after day, and 
heard the same things, saw the same sights. 
and thought the same thoughts week after 
week, and year after year, made me as dull 
and prosaic and common-place as the worjhy 
re themselves. What should I have 

en now had I remained there for another 
five years?” 

“ Tell me about your Western life, Lyle, 
dear,” said I, as she paused for a moment. 

“ My Western life! Ah, what a life!” 

She sat up, with more animation than I 
had yet seen there. She brushed the hair 
from her forehead hastily, then, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, threw herself back upon the 
sofa again. 

“I believe I am too tired to talk | 
more tonight, Bess,” she said wearily. “ 
think I must let you talk to me awhile. Tell 
me about your friends here in Chinaville. 
What sort of people shall I be likely to 
meet? Is this a musical city, or a literary 
one? or do the le rather turn toward 
art-neediework, or sketching, or painting? 
I have noticed in my travels that people in 
general run to extremes of one kind or an- 
other, It may be to the fine arts, or per- 
haps to worsted-work, possibly to Platonic 
friendships, or rapid flirtations, or some- 
thing else. What is the tendency here, 
Cousin Bess?” 

“ My dear,” I said solemnly, “here, it is 
pons on china, and Kensington work! 

hich is your forte? Pray don’t tell me 
you do neither.” 

“ Elizabeth,” she replied as solemnly as 
myself, “there is only one art to which I 
have paid any attention. In that, I have 
met with an unlimited de of success: in 
fact, I flatter myself that in it, rerfection be- 
in nearly reached, I have not much more 
to learn.’ 

“T always knew you had a great deal of 
undeveloped genius, Lyle,” said I, “but I 
cannot imagine what particular branch of art 
you have cultivated to such a degree of suc- 
cess.” 

She gave a queer little laugh. 

“Do people here look upon flirtation as 
one of the fine arts?” she said ; “ that is the 
only one in which I excel, and I do hope 
you will be able to provide opportunities 
here for me to exercise my one talent. I 
am a little out of practice aow, owing to cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control.” 


I sat silent. As Lyle spoke, an oad sort 
of.pang seized me for her. Had her monot- 
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onous, uneventful life in the small dull 
town driven her to feel that her only inter- 
est and amusement was driving men out 
of their senses? And then I remembered 
the perverse little girl Lyle used to be; the 
disposition that always rose within her to 
refuse the present duty in order to go out 
of her way to take up the distant pleasure, 
to oppose her own self as a barrier to any- 
thing, no matter how small or large, that 
was squarelf and distinctly set before her 
to do, and I wondered, as | glanced at her, 
if the fair tree had become bent as the grow- 
ing branches inclined. 

“Is n’t the study of mankind as interest- 
ing, if not as useful, as china-painting aud 
chair. backs, Cousin Bess?” asked Lyle, 
turning herself on the sofa so as to bring 
one shapely arm with its white hand and 
rosy fingers under her head. She seemed 
to divine my thought, but I did not tell it. 
Why should I lecture her? When she ask- 
ed for sympathy for Ler pale and tired face 
I would give it, but not before. 

“Lyle,” xaid 1 laughing, “ we are a colony 
of women here; of course we have to use 
feminine recourses. Your arrows will have 
to remain unsharpened I fear; there are no 
Apollos to use them on, except Deacon 
Jones and the minister.” 

As I spoke a vigorous whistling outside 
our windows was heard, and then a cranch- 
ing step on the gravel, a firm, quick, but 


some one careless an earted in 
temperament. The blood rose in my face, 
for, when | said to Lyle that there was no- 
body in Chinaville for her to practice upon 
except the deacon and minister, I had for- 
gotten Edgar Samson, my pleasant youn 
architect friend. It was odd, too, that 
should have done so, since he was in the 
habit of coming often to see me, discussing, 
with his cigar, which I approved, the new 
books of the day, and running over on my 
piano some new song, or whistling the air to 
my accompaniment. He had a delightful 
voice both in speaking and singing, and was 
a handsome, stately man, tall and straight 
almost to stiffness, but with @ particularly 
elegant carriage of his head which was cov- 
ered with what would have been rings of 
bronze-red hair had it not been crop 
short in the prevailing fashion of the day. 
I a was glad to see his blue eyes with 
their thick fringe of lashes turned upon me 
to note my thoughts about whatever we 
had been talking of, though we were not in 
the least in love with one another, only 
friends, and now, here Le was! and I had 
said nothing of him to Lyle, or of Lyle to 
him! Perhaps it was as well. People are 
often prejudiced against one another by the 
ay efforts their friends make to interest 
m. 


not heavy step, denoting the approach of 
light-h 


“ Is that your deacon or your minister al- 
ready?” languidly asked Lyle, as the bell 
rang loud. “ He must have some spirit in 
him by the” — 

But before she could finish her sentence 
Mr. Samson was in the room. He appear- 
ed somewhat surprised when | presented 
him to Miss Avon, who hard!y looked at him 
as she indifferently acknowledged the intro- 
duction, then excusing herself to me on the 
plea of her exceeding weariness went to her 
room, leaving me with my friend. He would 
not sit down, as he had only run in to bring 
me the last BALLOvs, but found time to ask 
me a question or two regarding my cousin. 
Perhaps it was not quite wise in me, but, 
I could not forbear giving him a word of ad- 
vice and warning. 

“Edgar,” I said, “I think it would be 
just as well if sy did not see very much of 
Miss Avon vhile she is here.” 

“ And why, pray tell me?” he asked. 

“Oh, because,” I answered, “she is the 
most unconscionable uette, that ever 
breathed, and I am quite fond of you both, 
you know.” 

There was an amused twinkle, that I 
knew full well, in his eye. - 

“ And may I ask if your fears are for her 
sake or for mine?” he said. 

“For both,” I replied. “*When Greek 
meets Greek,’ you know the rest.” 

He laughed, and took his hat, saying, — 

“You quite interest me. I should really 
enjoy knowing what your friend’s method of 
procedure is. Does she attack her victims 
through the mind, or the soul, or the body ? 
Pardon me, but I should hardly think her 
intellectual enough for the first, or beautiful 
enough for the last. Has she so beautiful 
a soul, that she charms through that?” 

I did not reply, as I was in mortal terror 
lest Lyle should hear him, as we were in 
the hall, and her room was directly at the 
head of the stairs, and so with a cheery 
good-night he departed. 

I looked in upon Lyle before I went to my 
own room. I found her standing before the 
glass, gazing at herself thoughtfully. 

“I am rather common-place looking, I 
confess,” she remarked, without turning her 
head. “ Nevertheless” — she stepped ab- 
ruptly, then came swiftly toward me. “ Kiss 
me good-night, dear, and let me go to bed. 
Yes, of course I did hear every word your 
tall friend, the mighty Samson, said of me. 
By the by, you need not tell him that Lyle 
is not my real name. Perhaps that may be 
the unknown charm he was wondering 
about. You have not forgotten, surely, 
dear, that I was christened ‘ Delilah.’” 

I looked inquiringly at her. I had forgot 
ten it, as she always was called Lyle, and I 
think no one outside of her immediate fam 
ily friends «new of the odd name she 
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possessed. As I went to my own room, | 
could think of nothing but the strange coin- 
cidence that such a Samson and such a De- 
lilah should meet in my house, I was sure 
then, that something remarkable would 
come of this acquaintance, and time proved 
the correctness of this feeling. 

: The next morning ushered in another of 
our horribly dreary, desolate, dull, drizzling 
New-England rainy days. Lyle was com- 
pletely worn out with her journey, and did 
not rise at all until nearly noon, and hardly 
was abfe to leave the sofa until her bed-time. 
The day after was bright and sunny and 
pleasant, and Lyle made her appearance 
at the breakfast-table looking as fresh and 
smiling as the morning itself. After the 
meal was over Lyle went back to her room, 
but | could not to remain in the house 
that day. 

“Come for a drive! The very air taps 
one’s cheeks, and says, ‘Come out, come 
out!’” said I, stopping on the upper land- 
ing to get my hat from my maid, and hold- 
ing Lyle fast with one hand as she was pre- 
paring to descend the stairs. She smiled, 
and turned again to her room, emergin 
shortly, brilliant in a broad hat with ruby 
lining, and with a jeweled ruby-throated bird 
fastening her filmy lace scarf. Her gray 
eyes were deep with rest and content, and 
her color and varying. 

“ Why, Lyle,” said I,“ you are quite an- 
other person today.” 

“ Alas, no, my cousin, I am exactly the 
same! It1s the hat!” 

Nevertheless, it was not the hat at all. 

“Do let me drive, may 1?” she asked, 
getting into the phaeton, and drawing the 
white reins gently through her hands. I 
leaned back quite content to ge as she 
pleased, — where she pleased. She inspired 
me with entire confidence; the instinct of 
woman for woman, perhaps, There was a 
long, winding road leading past the lake to 
a tiny boat-house in which the green and 
white boats were fastened, swaying back 
and forth at each movement of the water on 
which they floated. Along part of this road 
the tall pine-trees had scattered their brown 
needles over the sward, and; catching the 
rays of the sun among their branches, sent 
forth a penetrating and delicious odor, the 
wild blue violets grew in tufts along the 
foot-path by the al 8 and, as the horse 
stepped noiselessly on the pine-needles, we 
seemed borne along through an enchanted at- 
mosphere, where the only sound was the 
long-drawn note of “sow your wheat! pe- 
veril! peveril! peveril!” from the bird con- 
cealed in some tree-top. It reached my 
ears like the magic tone of an invisible 
trumpeter. 

“It is the enchanted wood,” said Lyle. 
“We are the princesses.” 


“ There was but one in the story,” said I 
dryly ; “let her sleep on, why not? there is 
no prince here.” 

“ He will come,” responded she, stopping 
the horse quietly that she might hear the lit- 
tle cones rattle down from a spreading hem- 
lock-tree. 

“ But, Bess, do you remember the end of 
the childish tale? 

“Yes ; let me see, she ran a spindle into 
her hand, and fell dead, did n’t She?” 

Lyle fixed her eyes upon me with an 
amused expression, then answered, — 

“ Oh, certainly; but after that, the prince 
kissed her, and she came to life and lived a 
thousand years; for aught I know she may 
be living yet. I wonder if I’m she?” 

She started up the horse at full speed, ‘I 
could hardly catch my breath until we 
stopped before the boat-house where all 
was perfectly silent. We found the key, 
and Lyle unchained one of the little boats. 
We rowed out into the lake for some ten 
minutes, then we drew in our oars to look at 
the clear water, and listen to the lapping of 
the little waves against our boat. Suddenly 


g | Lyle’s face took a most comical twist. 


“OQ Cousin Bess, whose boat is this? 
Her name is Sabrina.” 

I was quite vexed, for I knew then that 
we had appropriated Mr. Samson’s property, 
and I should by no means have established 
my cousin in it had ] suspected the boat to 
be his. 

“It is too warm here, we will go back, 
Lyle,” said I, but my duplicity did not avail 
me, for close behind us a voice sang out 
boldly, — 


“ * Sabrina fair, listen where thou art sitting, 
Beneath the cool. translucent wave, 
+ In twisted braid of lilies knitting 


The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.’ ” 


The voice gave a prolonged turn and trill 
on the last word, and Lyle frowned, but re- 
covering herself, she laughed saucily, while 
resting her arms on the oar. 

“We are neither twisting lilies nor dro 
ping amber, good Mr. Samson,” she said ; 
“ but we have made off with your boat with- 
out leave, and are now sitting init, Do you 
want it?” 

Mr. Samson took no notice of this Rogen 
speech of Lyle’s, but addressing himself to 
me, as he raised his hat, he explained that 
having had an old friend of his come unex- 
pectedly to spend a few days, he was about 
to take him out fishing in the Sabrina, when 
on coming to the boat house, he had per- 
ceived that his boat was more eably oc- 
cupied, but had not recognized the occu- 
pants until his nearer approach. Lyle had 
resumed her oars and began rowing toward 
the shore. She had looked at Mr. Samson 


1 
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while he was speaking. in the most gently | softly, as she made no reply, “the kiss was 


deprecating manner. 

“Let me present my friend to you and 
Miss Avon,” said he, as we reached the 
boat-house, catching and fastening our bvat. 
He offered his hand first to me and then to 
Lyle as we stepped out. 

“Mr. Hammond was waiting for me to 
bring back my recusant Sabrina; he did 
not guess I was to bring back two charming 

wate-nymphs, as well.” 

Lyle’s lip curled, as he uttered this in the 
most matter-of-fact-way. We went through 
the boat-house ; our horse was still standing 
where we had left him; and, with. his back 
toward us, idly caressing with hig gloved 
hand the glossy shoulder of the animal, 
stood a gentleman, at sight of whom, Lyle 
stopped asif paralyzed. Her lips turned per- 

livid, and tiny beads stood on her fore- 
head ; but she commanded herself forward 
by some instinct of self preservation, and 
when the gentleman turned at the sound of 
Mr. Sampson’s voice, none but myself had 
noticed the change in her, on her sudden 
emotion. 
As Mr. Sampson made the introduction, 
I gazed with interest upon the man, the mere 
sight of whom seemed to have affected my 
usually unemotional cousin so strongly. He 
greeted me gracefully enough, then turned 
to Lyle and bowed low. 
resentation to Miss Avon,” empha- 


“ 

sizing bee name slightly, “ was entirely su- 
rfluous. We are” — 
“ 7 known to one another,” almost 


interrupted Lyle, while she formally but po- 
litely returned his salutation. 

I hardly noticed her, so intent was I in 
studying the face and form of this Mr. Ham- 
mond, certainly the handsomest I had ever 
seen. His physique was magnificent, — his 
features almost noble, except for a covert 
look of the black He which I did not just 
like,— and his self-possession was perfec- 
tion itself. He assisted us into the phaeton, 
and stood with uncovered head for a few 
last words, as Lyle gathered the reins in- 
to her hands. I invited the zentlemen to 
lunch with us, when they had finished their 
boating; they accepted our invitation, and 
we started upon our homeward drive. 

I looked curiously at Lyle. She was gaz- 
ing straight before her, holding the reins 
with steady hand as the horse, with rapid 
swinging trot, swiftly bore us nearer and 
wearer the town. Her scarlet lips were com- 
pressed, her gray eyes dilated, and a bright 
spot of color glowed on either cheek. The 
piain, pale, tired woman of two nights be- 
‘ore had developed into one of positive 
beauty. 

“Lyle,” said I, “the prince has come at 
last ; the sleeping beauty has been awakened 
without the kiss. But perhaps,” I added 


given long ago, when | was not there to 
see! 

Again 1 was startled at the sudden change 
that came into her face. The rich blood 
rushed into it, flooding cheeks and ears and 
neck with crimson,—{ had never seen 
Lyle blush before. She turned fiercely tow- 
ard me. 

“ What do mean?” she said. ‘ What 
do you know? What do you suspect?” 

I looked at her with astonishment. The 
color faded from her face as rapidly as it 
had come into it. An involuntary shiver 
ran over her. 

“I believe I have not half recovered from 
my fatigue yet,” she said. “At least my 
brain seems to be affected in some way and 
1 don’t half know what I say. I believe I 
‘ll go to bed again after we get home.” 

“ Ob, no, Lyle, you must not do that!” I 
exclaimed, dismayed. “ You know Mr. Sam- 
son and his handsome friend are coming to 
lunch, and I depend upon you to entertain 
them.” Then | added insinuatingly, “ What 
an opportunity for you to practice that ac- 
complishment of yours in- which you are 
such an adept!” 

Lyle did not reply, and we soon reached 
home. However, my words seemed to have 
taken effect, for when the gentlemen appear- 
ed, Lyle met them radiant in a most becom- 
ing toilette, and for an hour was so brilliant 
and witty and altogether charming, that I 
was as completely fascinated as the two men 
seemed to be. As they took their leave I 
heard Mr. Hammond invite Lyle to ride with 
him the next morning, and | thought her 
acceptance was given rather hesitatingly. 
But when the morning came, and Lyle de- 
scended in her riding-habit, no trace of re- 
luctance was visible in her manner, though 
she seemed full of repressed exci ement. I 
saw a slow gleam of admiration come into 
Mr. Hammond’s face as she met him at the 
drawing-room door; and never did lady 
have a more devoted cavalier than he appear- 
ed as he assisted her to mount and rode 
slowly away by her side. I watched them 
out of sight, and as I turned at last, I saw 
nm Samson leaning over the gate. He 
declined coming in, pleading an engagement, 
and promised to come in the evening. 
thought he seemed a little unlike himself, 
and wondered if anything were troubling. 
For, as I said before, I was really fond of 


Edgar, and he was apt to come to me when- | 


ever little things connected with his profes- 
sion troubled him, —for sympathy and con- 
solation, if not advice. 

Lyle returned from her ride with her face 
calm and impassive as usual. I questioned 
her regarding her excursion, but she seemed 
to have found it uninteresting, and had not 
much to say on the subject. 
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When Edgar came in the evening, some- 
what to my surprise, he was alone. 

“ Where is your friend ?” I asked ; “I sup- 
posed you would surely bring him with 


“So I would have done,” replied he ; “ but 
he is gone. He received a business letter 
this morning, which made it necessary for 
him to go away at once.” 

I glanced at Lyle, but her face was per- 
fectly inscrutable, and Mr. Hammond and 
his departure passed from our minds. 

The evening went by swiftly. Miss Avon 
and Mr. Samson, who were both accom- 
— musicians, made their perfectly 

ending voices ring through the room, while 
I listened delighted. I am extremely sensi- 
tive to music, — and there were chords here 
and there that puzzled me,—a_ pathetic 
dreaminess in Edgar’s tones ; a weird. thrill- 
ing, dominating note, now and then, in Lyle’s. 
Was it my fancy? I feared for Lyle in 
spite of her declared hardness of heart. 
knew that Edgar Samson was considered a 
very fascinating man,— and many a young 

ik won by his devotion, had given her 
eart to him, to find out too late, that the git 
was not valued, — that his was but the fan- 
cy of a moment. And yet, | do not think 
that he could justly be considered as belong- 
ing to that most detestable order of beings, 
—“male flirts.” It was only that he had 
pot yet met his equal, or found any chain 
too strong not to broken by a strong 
strain. He was a spoiled child. Come to 
think of it, he could gather any plums he 
wanted by standing under the tree and open- 
ing his mouth. I had often remonstrated 
with him, for frittering away that which 
should be kept sacred for one; but he 
would only laugh, and answer that the best 
education in the world is to have a grand 
passion, and then get over it! 

* People do not always get over it,” I 
would say. 

“ Ah! you women who fall in love so eas- 
ily, can out again with the same facil- 
ity.” 

oe Perhaps,” said I, unwilling to allow the 
weakness of my sex; “but you men fall 
first.” 

“ Really !” said he with an air of assumed 
conceit, which he was well aware I always 
found most unendurable. “1 don’t have to 
fall far. * Whistle and I ’ll come to ye, my 
jad,’ goes the old song, and I, my good 
friend, am the lad that whistles ! ” 

When he was in this mood, I knew any 
further remonstrance from me would only 
be turned into nonsense, so I refrained 
from making any; but all the same I felt 
what he said was true. He had only to 
whistle. 

Tonight I watched him, with the devoted 
manner | knew so well, hang over Lyle and 


talk with a charm I had rarely before seen, 
even in him. Lyle was absorbed apparent- 
yi in following his every word, and — I won- 
er how is this to end? 

After he had gone, I again warned Lyle 
faithfully and truly. I told her of his repu- 
tation as a flirt, of | his quotation of the othe: 
ling laddie, and so forth, but she only raised 
her eyebrows and then escaped to her room, 
putting her head outside the door a moment 
after, to call out, — 

“ Dear Bess, I hope the bonnie laddie will 
whistle to me!” 

She shut the door without waiting for my 
response, and I could hear her laughing soft- 
y to herself within. But in the night when 
the house was still, I fancied I heard a low 
sobbing cry. 

My warning ended as all warnings do,— 
serving as bellows to a latent flame. From 
this time Edgar Samson and Lyle Avon be- 
came openly devoted to one another. He 
seemed perfectly bewitched with the pore 
of manner that grew upon her every hour, 
and she was as conscious of his presence as 
a well-attuned musical instrument is of the 
skillful fingers that play uponit. They were 
——— together. She wore the flowers 
he brought her, sang the songs be preferred, 
wore the toilettes he fancied, and under the 
stimulus of his presence, deepened into bril- 
liancy positively startling. 

Mr. Samson’s slightly stiff manner unbent. 
He was absolutely joyous and free, ready to 
beam upon all the world and apparently look- 
ed upon meas the author of his happiness. I 
was surprised at the way things were tend- 
ing, — surprised because I knew what adepts 
they both were in flirtation and playing at 
love; this, so evidently a genuine passion, 
made me ready to believe I had done injust- 
ice to both my favorites. They never seem- 
ed to wish me deaf or blind as most lovers 
do those who are near them. | let them 
alone of course, but not too markedly, so be- 
lieving they would take me into their confi- 
dence when the right time came. 

One morning, I found that Lyle had for- 
gotten to fill the flower-vases, ordinarily her 

ily task, and I repaired to the garden to 
gather red roses to put in the empty bowls 
and vases, There was a long alley at the 
foot of the unds, made cool and agreeable 
by the interlacings and archings of trees and 
shrubs, and at the end of it, | saw Edgar 
and Lyle. I walked slowly toward them, 
but they did not see me. Before I could 
reach them, I must cross a Sy path that 
turned sharply away to the foie. 1 was glad 
of that path, soon, 

Lyle bad a pair of tiny scissors in her 
hand, and she was leaning one arm on Mr, 
Samson’s shoulder. His head was bent 
down near hers, and | heard him say, — 

“Take it, my darling! No woman has 
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ever cut off a curl of my hair before; but 

iu — you — should have my whole head if 
you wished it! Only if I give you my head, 
you must give me your heart! 

Lyle drew out to its short length the 
bronze locks that grew just behiad his ear, 
and held his head firm for a moment by it, 
then poising her scissors in the air, she 
said, — 

“ Remember, Edgar, that Samson lost all 
his strength and fell prone, when somebody 
cut off his hair. He pulled down the gates 
of Gaza and” — 

She closed the scissors on the curl and I 
could hear the snap as their edges met. 
Edgar Samson turned suddenly upon her. 
Her face grew pale, but she did not avoid 
his imploring and passionate look. 

“Samson indeed pulled down the gates of 
Gaza,” he said, smiling ; “ be killed himself, 
but it was fora Delilah who betrayed him. 
My darling! darling! you may not love me 
as intensely as I do you, or at least you will 
not tell me so, but I would almost stake my 
life on my faith in you! Tell me now that 

u do love me, — that you know I love you 

measurably. Ah} I cannot find words to 
tell you, Lyle, how much I love you.” 

e bent his head to kiss her as she stood 
silent before him. She moved backward a 
pace or two, but gently, then opening a small 
gold locket she wore at her throat, she care- 
fully curled the tawny tress of hair within 
it. Edgar stood motionless, his eyes fixed 
on her face. 

“ Lyle,” said he, “tell me love me and 
believe in me. 1 am sure of it, yet 1 must 
hear it do you refuse 
red in his 

ears n his e 

She looked at him with @ half-contempt- 
uous, half-pitying smile. 

“I told you Samson would lose his 
strength with his hair,” she said slowly. 

“What do you mean?” said the young 
man passionately, “You —the only woman 
I have truly loved — you are not unworthy 
— like her —a Delilah!” 

“Tam Delilah!” said Lyle Avon, turning 
away from him with no word or ce more, 
and entering the grass-grown path that cross- 
ed the alley, she passed me swiftly by, with 
head erect and flashing eyes. Apparently 
she did not see me. I watched her gain the 
— and enter it, closing the door after 

er. 

I forgot the flowers for my china bowl. 
I was tairly stupefied by what I had seen. 
I doubted my own ears,—my own eyes, 
Was I mad, or were they? 1 turned from 
watching Lyle, to where they had been stand- 
ing, but Samson had disappeared, and I went 
back to the house. 

The day passed on. Lyle had a headache, 
and sent excuses at dinner. I ate my soli- 


tary meal with painful thoughts. What 
could I do? Why did Lyle, who evidently 
liked Mr. Sampson, treat him in so unwom- 
anly afashion? I could find no solution to 
the problem. 

In the evening, I found Lyle had come 
down without my knowledge, and was at the 
—_ playing softly to herself, in the dusk. 

t was the hour when Edgar always came; 
but it passed, as | thought it would, without 
our seeing him. Lyle was dressed wholly 
without ornaments, not even the gold locket 
hung at her throat, and her face had returned 
to the inditferent and languid expression it 
wore when I first saw her. We talked on 
ordinary topics until I thought I should go 
wild. 1 cuuld bear it no longer. 

* Lyle,” said I, “ Delilah rather, as a guest 
in my house you owe me an explanation of 
the scene I was unfortunate enough to wit- 
ness this morning. I do not demand it, — 
I only ask it. You told me on your first 
coming, you prided yourself on being a fin- 
ished flirt. I pitied you then as | should 
pity any woman who had not lived ‘ong 
enough to feel herself debased by such a 
confession; but tonight I pity you more, be- 
cause, if you are Delilah. you were Lyle 
Avon, my friend, —and I believe from my 
heart you love Edgar Samson!” 

She sat upright in her chair, and looked 
defiantly at me. 

“Yes, Cousin Bess, I do love Edgar Sam- 
son! He is the man who completes my na- 
ture. I have broken his heart and his spirit. 
I meant to do it!” She paused, then con- 
tinued more bitterly, “ He has perhaps di - 
covered now, whether I charm through the 
mind, or the soul, or the body! Samson 
lies at my feet, and I have the ominous lock 
of bair to show for triumph. But — oh, I 
am punished indeed —I never thought | 
should love him! 1 had finished with love 
forever !” 

A shudder ran over her. She came swift- 
ly toward ine and threw herself on her knees 
before me and turned her face aside. 

“ Listen, Cousin Bess,” said she. “ Five 
years ago I first met that Mr. Hammond 
whom we saw at the lake. I married him,— 
I am still his wife. He was an exceedingly 
brilliant, handsome man, with a magnetic 
charm of manner when he chose to exert it, 
that would win any woman. It won me. | 
came at his whistling! But | loved him, — 
1 believed: in him,— 1 trusted him, — and 
like many another poor fool of a woman, he 
betrayed me! He is utterly false. I found 
he had never loved me; but pleased by my 
voice, by I know not what, he made me be- 
lieve he did. I have heard that no woman 
forgives that fau!t in a man, and | could not, 
His gaming, his frequent drunkenness, and 
baseness were well known to me, though un- 


suspected by the world. His beautiful eyes 
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and graceful ways deceived the people, 
they thought him like Saul, ‘a head and 
shoulders above his brethren ;’ but I, when 
I learned that manly heart, I loathed him! 
He spoiled the very air I breathed, for me! 
At last I told him I was going away from 
him.” A savage smile parted Lyle’s lips as 
she said, “Then I rose in value, but neither 
threats nor kisses availed. He had killed 
whatever good there was in me as complete- 
ly as if I lay in my grave!” 

“ My poor Lyle!” said I, reaching out my 
hand to take hers. “What did you do?” 

“O Cousin Bess, you had better not ask. 
My first thought was to get away; my sec 
ond, to punish him, and I reaped the whirl- 
wind truly. I had a beauriful voice as you 
know. I found an engagement in a third- 
rate theatre to act and sing, and I sang un- 
der his name always, at common concert 
rooms, and bore as best I could the public 
gaze. He should have hated it; but, as he 
took no notice, my courage failed. 1 could 
not even annoy him it seemed, and | grew 
so weary of acting folly, for folly it only was, 
I never could bring mysel{ to sin. My 
heart grew dulled, I left the stage, and re 
taking my own name, for the last two weary 
years I have been a drudging teacher of 
music, as you know, Cousin Bess.” 

Lyle rose from her lowly position and held 
herself erect. 

“ But through it all I never swérved from 
one resolution,—to believe no man, —to 

no man. I fulfill my rightful name, — 
Delilah, betrayer of men. 

A bright scarlet spot burned on each pale 
cheek as she spoke, and I pitied her from 
my heart. 

“ Are tired of me, Cousin Bess? 
Well, no more of it then, only this; when I 
came here I meant to be happy with you in 
womanly fashion, but your flourish of trump 
ets about your friend amused me, your fears 
for. me diverted me, and the man himself 
a me. I may be ‘commonplace,’ but 

et any woman set herself wilfully to do a 
thing, and an army with banners heads its 
ranks before her. Possibly, Delilah pitied 
Samson; more possibly she pitied herself! 


I shall goaway in a few days, Cousin Bess. | k 


Forget me, forgive me, pity me,—and re- 
member,” said Lyle, touching my hand with 
her lips, “that a woman who asks for pity 
from one of her own sex is forlorn indeed.” 

I made no answer. What was I to say? 


The bell rang sharply. A note was deliver. 
ed to Lyle, and she passed it to me, asking 
me to read it. 
“It is all over. There is nothing more to 
~~ said she. 
he note was an appeal from Edgar Sam- 


son, begging her to see him. He could not 
accept his fate. 

“ Bid the messenger wait,” said Lyle, and 
hastily tracing a few lines on a-card, she left 
the room for a few moments, then returned} 
saying she had dismissed the boy with it. 

“ Delilah Hammond, you are then, and 
not Lyle Avon, it seems,” said I to ber. 
“Did you know Mr. Hammond was here be- 
fore we met him with Mr. Samson at the 
lake?” 

“No. Are we not both excellent actors, 
cousin? That ride he forced upon me; 
wouid you believe it, he pretended he wish- 
ed to be friends again! Friends with him! 
I told him I would rather beg my bread. I 
bade him beware the fate of Judas!” 

She laughed, and her laugh was not a 
pleasant one to hear. 

“Had Edgar Samson and I met a few 
years earlier, perhaps he would not have 
wasted his life in passing follies, and I— 
might have been a good and happy woman,” 
she said. 

In the morning Lyle Avon, as I must still 
call her, left me to return to her teaching and 
her worse than lonely life, peopled by dark 
shadows that haunted it. week after her 
departure word was brought me that Edgar 
Samson, in overseeing the removal of an old 
warehouse preparatory to making plans for 
a new one, had fallen with a crumbling stone- 
pier, and the fragments had so covered him, 
that life was extinct when he was extricated. 
A crumpled card found in his note-case, 
bore only these mocking words 


“ Regain r stre « I return 
“ DELILAH HAMMOND.” 


The blow was too heavy. Had Samson 
pulled down, with his namesake, the Gates 
of Gaza upon himself? We shall never 


now. 

Of Delilah Hammond I never heard again. 
Only when the summer wind blows the 
trees lighuly against my window, I fancy it 
may bring on its breath the sigh of a repent- 


ant woman. 
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The Manufacture of Gun-Cotton. 


QUATRAIN. 


FROM THE SPANISH. —BY SANDA ENOS. 


Would the door of your heart unlock, 


New Hartrorp, N.Y. 


Alone, with a musket in my hand, 
I would storm Gibraltar’s rock. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GUN-COTTON. 


EK giving the details of a series of trials 
made at Stowmarket, England, with some 
new explosives, Engineering prints the fol- 
lowing description of the process of manu- 
facturing gun cotton, as developed by Pro- 
fessor Abel, of Woolich. 

The raw material employed in the finest 
cotton waste, costing about one hundred and 
eighty dollar« per ton, or double the price of 
ordinary cotton waste employed so largely 
in factories for cleaning machinery. After 
having been carefully hand-picked, the 
waste is fed into vertical iron c linders, 
where it is dried by forcing in air having a 
temperature of 160 deg. Fahrenheit, b 
mieans of a blower, the air being heated wi 
the waste steam from one of the engines. 
When the drying process has been accom- 

lished, the cotton is passed through a card- 
ng machine, is rolled up into cylinders, and 

ked away until wanted. The conversion 
s effected by immersing one-pound charges 
of the dried cotton in a mixture of the strong- 
est nitric and sulphuric acids, in the propor- 
tion of three parts by weight of the latter to 
one of the former. The cotton only re- 
mains for a minute or two in the acid, and is 
then taken out, and as much as possible of 
the acid is squeezed out of it by means of a 
lever hand-press. It is then put into wide- 
mouthed earthen jars, covered with fresh 
acid, and the jars are allowed to stand in 
large, shallow troughs of cold water, to pre- 
vent undue heating, for twenty-four hours. 
bv conversion into gun-cotton is now com- 

ete. 

The remaining processes of the manu- 
ufacture have ton their object the thorough 
cleansing of the cotton from the last traces 
of acid, and the packing of the cotton into 


most convenient shapes for the purposes for 
which it is intended to be employed. The 


cleansing process is of the t import- 
ance, and is also most laborious. The gun- 
cotton, when taken from the jars, is thrown 
into centrifugal strainers, in which the great- 
er part of the acid is expelled by centrifugal 
action. This is a most expensive process, 
as the cylindrical strainers are very cost!y, 
and are worn out by the straining of a couple 
of tons of cotton. After this, the cotton is 
diffused through a large volume of water, 
and again amg through the centrifugal 
strainers. It is next boiled by steam in 
large wooden tubs, then tested for acid, and 
if necessary re-boiled, The next process is 
the pulping, which facilitates the cleansing 
from the last traces of acid, and also reduces 
the cotton to a condition in which it can be 
easily formed into cartridges. The pulping 
machice is an oval wooden tub, in which is 
set a horizontal revolving wheel of a diame- 
ter equal to half the smaller diameter of the 
oval. Strips of steel project from its circum- 
ference and under surface, and the cotton, 
which is swimming in water, is drawn in by 
the wheel and passed out between its cir- 
cumference and under surface and the sides 
of the tub, and is thus reduced by the steel 
strips to the state of pulp. The bottom of 
the tub is adjustable, so that the space be- 
tween it and the bottom of the wheel can be 
continually contracted as the pulping pro- 
gresses. When the pulping is completed, 
the cotton is again finally washed by bein 
mechanically stirred in water in large w 

en tubs, and the pulp is then separated from 
the water by means of presses formed of 
large cytinders with perforated plungers 
worked by hydraulic power. The mass is 
then further pressed into its final shape, de- 
pendent on its ultimate use, in a second hy- 
draulic press, a pressure of six tons per 
square inch being appiied. 
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WINNING AN HEYRESS. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS, 


CHAPTER I. 


E were dear friends once, Kate, — 
I do not mind telling you my diffi- 


culties.” 

“Once? Always,” replies the lady. 

Then there is silence for a while, and her 
thoughts go back a year or two, to the time 
when, on her side, though not on his, the tie 
’ between them was more than friendship. 

She is Lady Derwentwater now, courted 
and flattered as little Kate Morrison never 
was. She is very happy in her married life, 
the world says. The world is right enough. 
Still it is with a half-sigh she recalls the 
time when a word from this man, poor as he 
was, had more weight than one from the 
peer whom she had married. She looks up 
at the broad white brow, at the rug 
erful features, at the deep-set flashing eyes, 
_ now perplexed and anxious. A girlish 

cy comes back to her that they might 
have belonged to one of the old demrgods, 
towering in mind and will, as in stature and 
strength, above the men around him. 

“Are you so hopelessly involved?” she 
asks at Jengthb. 

“Hopelessly. My uncle, as you well 
know, whilst making me the most niggardl 
of allowances, proclaimed me to all the wor’ 
heir to his immense fortune. Naturally, for 


pound of my income I spent ten. 

Are you in immediate danger from your 
creditors?” 

“No. My first. tance does not fall 
due for a c:ear month; but by that time ev- 

creditor will know I am cut off with a 
shilling.” 

There is another pause. The lights of 
the theatre grow dim; music begins to play 
softly. When Kate looks up, there is a 
world of regrets in her companion’s eyes. 

“ Of what are thinking?” 

“Thinking,” he answers, “what a life 
mine might have been without the expecta- 
tion of this accursed wealth.” 

“Think, rather,” she rejoins earnestly, 
“what a life it may be, once freed from pres- 
ent incumbrances. 

“By marriage. it vantages, 
Harold Raisbeck, you migha ‘wid any wom- 
an’s heart.” 

“ But I have never cared for any woman 

save as a friend.” 

“The better fortune yours,” she says sad- 
ly. “If your heart be your own, you will 


wrong no one by bartering it for an heiress’s 
oid, 


Harold looks at her fixedly, a bitter smile 
on his lips. 
“*Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing?’ ” 
“It is a thing hundreds do, without a 
word of censure. After all, it is only to set 
yourself and bachelor-liberty against a wom- 
an’s thousands. You may be the loser, you 
know.” 
He is silent, absurbed in thoug:t. 
“Tt is your only chance; you no 
tion. Only say you will try it, and leave the 
rest to me. Lord Derwentwater and I go 
out of town tomorrow, and the two richest 
heiresses of the season have promised to 
— us at the Hall within a week. It will 

an easy matter to invite half a dozen 
more, and equally easy for you to secure a 
prize a your month’s respite. Will you 
come 


There is a longer silence ; and then Har- 
old — his band. 

“ Kate,” he says, “ you are very good to 
me. I will with yoo. For 
the rest, I promise nothing. Now, for a 
week, good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” she answers, and for the next 
half-hour is absorbed apparently in the op- 
era; but, while grand music throbs and 
swells, her mind is busy with a dead love of 
hers. Dead;—-and buried! But, while life 
lasts, she must go to its grave sometimes, to 
whisper once more, as she whispers pow, 
“ Good-by, - good-by.” 


It is a week later. Lady Derwentwater’s 
magnificent drawing-room is ablaze with 
light. The ladies have just repaired thither, 
and are indulging in the languid chit-chat 
which invariably precedes the dropping in of 
the gentlemen, The roll of a carriage an- 
nounces some arrival, and excites a faint cu- 


ae for one of the girls asks, — 


ho is it?” 


“ Another guest orem dl the hostess re- 
plies. “Iam expecting Harold Raisbeck.” 
Thereisa flutter. Harold is weil 


known and liked. Few men, in their inter 
course with the fair sex, display manners so 
suave and winning; fewer still command 
from their fellow-men so much deference, 
One by one gentlemen leave their wine and 
present themselves. Conversation grows 
more animated, Presently there is a stir in 
the doorway, and a man who has been lean- 
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ing neeeely against the mantelpiece rushes 
forward with outstretched hand. 

_ .“ Why, Harold, old boy, I thought you 
abominated country-seats! What in the 
world brings you to Derwentwater ?” 

Such undisguised astonishment is in the 
tone that everybody listens for the answer. 

“The state of my finances, I came 
down to win an heiress.” 

Every one is listening now with a ven- 

eance. Society is quite accustomed to 

rtune-hunters, to fathom their motives, ap- 
aud their success, deride their failure; 

t to hear one coolly state his plans in a 
fashionable drawing-room, before a mixed 
audience, is a novelty, A skeptical smile 
goes round the room, Sir Charles Digby, 
the laughs outright. 

“ My dear fellow, I assure you it is no 
laughing matter. My old. uncle, who died 
last week, cut me off withashilling. I have 
any quanity of paper to take up in less than 


a month. I must marry an heiress or — 


pass the Bankruptcy Court.” 

So saying, Harold relinquishes his hand, 
and makes the tour of the room, whose oc- 
cupants are for the most part acquaintances. 
Despite the explanation, a general suspicion 
prevails that he is attempting a hoax. Mean- 
while he takes stock of the heiresses. Four 
or five are disposed of at once most uncere- 
moniously; but he selects two as worthy 
more minute consideration. One is May 
Hamilton, a blonde, She has wavy flaxen 
hair, large blue eyes, creamy complexion, 
and a perfect little rosebud of amouth. She 
and Harold have flirted through the whole 
season ; she now summons him imperiously 
to her side, 

“Come here, sir, and explain away the 
you have produced on us 
a 


_,“T can explain away nothing, fairlady. I 
throw myself upon your mercy,” he says, 
advancing smilingly. 

“ That is a pat fl with which I am not 
endowed. What is this about winning an 
heiress ?” 

“ 

Such is my intention; take care of your 


“ How if I have already lost it?” with a 
merry glance. 
“In that case,” he returns, “you are 
safe,” and passes on. 
The last lady to whom he addresses him- 
ey is a beauty of a different order, She 
as a small — head set well upon 
shapely shoulders, a wealth of soft brown 
hair, and sweet proud eyes ; her form is per- 
fect in its proportions. Lady Maud Read- 
ng has rivaled May Hamilton at san a 
festive assembly, and may divide Harold’s 
attention for the next two or three weeks, 
Hitherto he has kept aloof from her little 
crowd of worshipers, and the proud beauty 


has quietly noted the fact, and allowed her- 
self to be somewhat piqued thereat. He 
seats himself on a low ottoman at her side, 
and speaks. Her eyes flash; there is a 
scornful ring in her voice. 

‘Surely, Mr. Raisbeck, you were joking 
in what you said just now? You cannot 
have turned fortune-hunter?” 

“I was never more in earnest, Lady 
Maud.” 

“ It is wicked, mean, dishonorable!” she 
says passionately. 

“ | crave your pardon.” The grand head 
that Lady Derwentwater likened to a demi- 

od’s is lifted an inch higher. “It would 

a simple matter of barter, — my intellect 
against a woman’s beauty, my freedom 
against a woman’s wealth. There is no 
wickedness in such a transaction. As to 
meanness and dishonor, I openly avow my 
intention, I hide nothing; 1 cruise under 
no false colors, Do not let your feelings 
warp your judgment, Lady Maud.” 

“I do not care,” she says. “No woman 
will listen to your proposa's, no girl will give 
you her heart.” 

“ Are you speaking tor yourself?” he asks. 
“ You are very rich, are you not?” 

“Rich?” The answer comes slowly; 
she seems to be struggling for self-command. 
“ Richer than any one here perhaps.” 

“ And beautiful,” Harold continues mus- 
ingly, his eyes fixed on her face, as though 
he were trying to read this girl’s nature, and 
the study were an interesting one, “ beauti- 
ful as a queen; any man might covet such a 
wife.” 

“ You have insulted me sufficiently, sir!” 
she bursts out. “I did not speak for my- 
self, because I would rather cut off this hand 
than bestow it to further such aims as yours, 
because I utterly despise and scorn” — 
She stops, at a loss to understand or account 
for a curious expression which flits across 
her companion’s face. 

He leans over, dropping his voice, — 

“You are very candid; it is for me to 
change = opinion. I shall win you,— 
win my heiress, but never wear her.” 

Lady Maud looks at him blankly; the ac- 
cents of conscious power thrill her for an 
instant with something like fear. The next 
moment she is herself again, a haughty 
smile on her beautiful face, her eyes gleam- 
ing like two stars. 

“So be it, sir; I defy you. You shall 
hove every opportunity; but look to your- 
se 


He gazes at her, drinking in her lovgli- 
ness until his face softens. She starts at 
his next words, so tender and pitiful is the 
tone, 

“Poor girl, irl, —so and 
Verily it were easier for her to go through‘a 
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needie’s eye than enter the heaven of an 
honest man's love.” 

She rises abruptly, crosses to the piano, 
and begins to’ sing a sparkling Italian air, 
through which she goes mechanically, mak- 
ing it effective from sheer force of habit, her 
thoughts wandering meanwhile to that last 
strange sentence. The usual buzz of thanks 
‘follows. She turns, to find Harold’s tall 
figure standing behind her. 

' “Why do you not thank me?” she in- 
quires, noticing the omission. 

“ Because your heart was not in the words. 
Your thoughts were far away from them.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“1 can read you like an open book.” 

For the second time that evening a thrill 
of something like fear shoots through her. 
Why should this man be able to divine her 
thoughts? What makes him in so many 
ways unlike his fellows ? 

“ Will you sing this for me?” he asks, se- 
lecting a piece from a heap lying near. 

It is an oid favorite of hers, a passionate 
wail over the degeneracy of the men and 
women of the day, the — of a noble spirit 
seeking its mate, searching vainly for a 
heart worthy the love it is ready to bestow. 
She sings it magnificently, with a pathos 
-which stills every sound and brings tears to 
many eyes. As the last note dies away 
there is silence, broken only by his low “I 
thank you,” then eager applause. 

“ What you have sung,” he whispers, bend- 
ing over her, “I have felt for years, ever 
‘seeking, never finding, the woman who 
might raise more than a passing interest. 
not your judgment be ratter hard upon 

Then he walks away, and attaches him- 
«self, until the “ good-nights ” are said, to his 
thostess and May Hamilton, 


‘It is past midnight. Lady Maud has dis- 
missed her maid, and has begun to court 
wieep. She has been indulging in a long 
‘thinking spell. As she wearily composes 
therself, she cries suddenly, — 

4«] hate him,—I hate him! But how no- 
Blethe is!” 

Outside in the moonlight strolls Harold 
Raisbeck. As he flings away the end of his 
‘\digarand turns toward the house, he mut- 


tters, — 
“I shall win my heiress, but never wear 
” 


“Morning dawns, bright and beautiful, 
Lady Maud, usually an early riser, over- 
skeeps herself, and does not wake until her 
-maid, wondering much at her mistress’s 
“drowsiness, is softly leaving the room for 
the third time. 

“ ~ it not very late, Phipson?” she then 

uires. 


“Very, my lady.” 


—— the window, and let in the fresh 
r. 

Phipson obeys, and with much interest 
stands looking out aver the park. 

“ What are you staring at?” 

“At Mr. Raisbeck and Miss Hamilton, 
my lady. What a nice couple they do make, 
to be sure!” 

Lady Maud hastens to the window and 
peeps out. The two have just met appar- 
ently, and with much empressement are ex- 
changing greetings. Presently Harold of- 
fers his arm, and they start off, laughing and 
chatting gayly. 

“He loses neither time nor opportunity,” 
is Lady Maud’s unspoken comment, and 
forthwith she falls into a reflective fit, which 
lasts during the whole period of dressing. 

She has defied this man,—nay, more, 
threatened him, offering to give every oppor- 
tunity to win her, and bidding him look to 
himself. It behoves her therefore to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country, to make a 
conquest of him; and the prospect of find- 
ing a dangerous rival in May Hamilton 
piques her to the encounter. She is un- 
usualiy careful in her toilette, and makes 
her way to the breakfast-room just as May 
and Harold return. With a little flush of 
exultation she notes his admiring glance, 
and her response to his greeting is free from 
‘the Aauteur of the preceding evening. 

“ Miss Hamilton and I have been enjoying 
the morning air,” he says. “We are plan- 
ning a ride to Mathone Abbey. Will you be 
of the party?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

Sir Charles Digby and three or four 
guests at once volunteer; and in two hours’ 
time a merry cavalcade winds along the ro- 
mantic lanes which lead to the. ruins. 
They ride by twos. Harold keeps close to 
May’s side, Sir Charles follows with Lady 
Maud. The four are in the highest spirits, 
and maintain a quick fire of badin 
Soon the road widens. With a touch of the 
heel, the baronet and his companion come 
abreast. He reins in his horse and points 
across the meadows. 

“Look!” he cries. “ You can just see 
the ruins, and how the road winds. What 
a glorious gallop it would be across country ! 

hat do you say, Lady Maud ?” 

“1 should like it above all things;” and, 
backing her horse, she is about to rush him 
at the fence, when Harold lays a hand on 
the bridle. 

“ Do you know whether the ladies’ horses 
jump well, Digby?” he inquires. 

“1 have no idea,” replies Sir Charles care- 


“ Oh, no doubt of it, Mr. Raisbeck '” 

sry Aan “ Let my horse go, please.” 
“No,” he rejoins firmly. ‘‘We shall 

meet Lord Derwentwater at the Abbey; 
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and, if he reports well of the animals, you 
may return as you desire.” 
J Maud hesitates, and pouts a little. 

“We will ride on,” says Harold, in a 
quiet tone of command. 

She obeys, wondering why this man is not 
as other men are, — why she, who has nev- 
er before followed any will but her own, has 
in this case been overruled. The subject 
keeps her very silent until the ruins are 
reached. Lord Derwentwater is there al- 
ready, having taken a shorter but less pic- 
turesque route. Harold rides up to him and 
makes some inquiries in a low tone, then 

ives his horse to a groom, and assists Lady 
aud to dismount. 

“Come with me,” he says, “and I will 
play the part of intelligent guide. Moreov- 
er, I want to speak to you.” 

He leads her by a little mossy pathway to 
the northern end of the Abbey, beyond sight 
and hearing, and stops abruptly. 

“Since I thwarted your intention just now 
you have been thinking me very tyrannical, 
and wondering at your own submission.” 

“Reading your open book again?” she 
queries, with a smile. 

“Do you know, Lady Maud,” he says, 
looking at her gravely, “ you might be now 
seriously hurt, the victim of some accident 
more or less terrible?” 

She shudders slightly at his earnestness. 
The sweet eyes mutely interrogate him. ~ 

“The horse you have been riding is a 
young one, recently broken. He has never 
yet been put at a fence, and he is of the 
most fiery temper.” 

“Forgive me,” she says, with a pretty 
gesture of humility, holding out her hand. 
I will not question your judgment again.” 

He takes her hand and lays it on his arm. 

“Now,” he says, “let me show you the 
wonders of this venerable pile.” 

For half an hour he leads her from one 
spot to another, recounting the past glories 
of the now crumbling mass. They stop at 
length in what was a small chapel centuries 
before. He flings himself upon the mossy 
floor and motions her to a seat upon a huge 
stone, at the foot of which he lies. Crossed 
hands form a pillow for his head; the glori- 
ous sun streams down upon his upturned face. 
With closed eyes he begins to talk, and 
holds her spellbound. 

He tells wild legends of the by-gone times 
and gives his own imaginings of what mizht 
have been, portraying a!l so vividly that she 
seems to see the monks glide by in solemn 
procession and belted knights seek sanctu- 
ary at the gorgeoW® altar. In low tones of 
intensest feeling he relates how cruel fraud 
stepped with lying tongue between a brave 
young knight and the girl he loved, — how, 

n 
be 


despair, believing her married to his rival 
took the monkish 


vow, and how she, ' her. 


knowing him forever lost to her, drank of 
the poisoned bowl, — how, for long years, 
as he kept midnight vigil, a face like that of 
his lost love would come to the window, un- 
til one day, whilst the winds wailed a re- 
quiem, and soft raindrops fell like showers 
of tears, they buried him under the stone on 
which Maud sits. So full of pathos are the 
closing words that Lady Maud’s lashes are 
wet with glittering drops. Looking up, he 
sees this, and springs to his feet. — 

“Pardon me,” he says gently. “When 
the fit comes, my tongue runs away with me. 
1 was scarcely conscious cf my auditor’s 
presence. I had no thought to move you 
thus.” 

“It was like a poem,” she answers; “I 
could listen forever. Are you often so in- 
spired?” 

“Itis a gift. The inspiration comes al- 
most at will. Sometimes I think I could 
sway thousands by it as one man, but that is 
when I am in a dreaming mood.” 

“What a glorious career yours might 
be!” she cries, with flashing eyes. 

“Ah,” he muses, “nearly thirty years 
wasted!” With a sudden change of tone, he 
continues, — 

“You forget, Lady Maud, my highest am- 
bition at present is to win an heiress.” 

He lays her hand upon his arm, and they 
move away; but there is silence until, the 
others are in sight. Then he points to the 
distant hills, a sweep of the hand taking in 
a broad expanse of meadow, field, forest. 

“It is a great thing to be lord of such a 
domain, to know that every foot of the 
ground is one’s own, to feel in every nerve 
the sense of proprietorship. May not aman 
sell himself for delights like these?” There 
is a bitter ring in the words. “Are you a 
landowner ?” he asks. 

“No. My father, when a younger son, 
accumulat rt of his fortune in India, and 
left it to me, invested in Indian railroads or 
something of the kind.” 

“ Well,” he says, “ we have come back to 
the realities of life now, at all events.” 

During the ride home, and for the remain- 
der of the day, he devotes himself almost ex- 
clusively to May Hamilton. 

When Lady Maud lays ber-head upon the 
pillow, it is with a sigh, as on the preceding 
night, and the words, “How noble he is! 
But the passionate “I hate him, hate 
him!” is wanting. 

Harold Raisbeck’s lips that night wear a 
smile in which triumph and pity are strao 
ly blended ; and, as he hurriedly writes a let- 
ter, instructing a solicitor to communicate to 
his creditors an intention to give up every- 
thing in liquidation of their claims, he says 
once more, — 

“T shall win my heiress, but never wear 
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CHAPTER II. 


WEEK passes, bringing some changes 

in Lady Maud’s demeanor toward Har- 
old. True to her promise, she gives him 
wrap opportunity to be with her, inwardly 
resolving that this man shall rue his pre- 
sumption, and lose a heart instead of gain- 
ing one ; but Harold avails himself of these 
chances only when they include a ¢é¢e @ téte. 
At all other times he assiduously cu!tivates 
May’s society ; still every day Maud and he 
are together for an hour or two. 

Sometimes he reads Shakspere aloud, 
and they discuss the characters. Some- 
times he places her on a rustic seat, throw- 
ing himself at full length on the ground, — 
his favorite position, — and taiks as she has 
never heard man talk before. He seems to 
have read everything, to have fdrgotten 
nothing, and over every subject he casts 
such graceful festoons of fancy that it is as 
though a magician’s wand had beautified it. 

He is an enigma to her, this man of won- 
drous power, who has never done aught to 
make a stir in the world, this man of noble 
nature, who at this time is lending himself 
to a pursuit so unworthy. 

Once she tells him this; and for all ans- 
wer he gives her the history of his life. He 
speaks of its vague impulses, the struggles 
of the genius within, the lack of motive pow- 
er to rouse him from apathy. 

“It has been my misfortune,” he says, 
“never to love. Could.I meet my fate, the 
one woman in all the world who would be all 
the world to me, she might inspire me.” 

Hearing this, a strange thing happens. A 
great longing comes to her to be that “ one 
woman ” of whom he speaks, She does not 
indulge it; she puts it from her; she fears 
its strength. Then she changes, and be- 
comes hard and cold, She wishes to avoia 
him, yet, from very pride, forces herself to 
fight the battle still, despite the traitor in 
the camp; whilst he, noting with triumphant 
eyes the constraint of her manner, talks till 
he brings her under the spell agair, 

Sometimes, as he relates some legend of 
truth and constancy, so softened do face 
and fone become that she half hopes the 
tenderness is in part for her; but the next 
moment mocking recollection whispers, “ I 
shall win my heiress, but never wear her.” 


Another week has Lord Der- 
wentwater, Harold, and the other gentlemen 
are discussing their after-dioner wine, when 
a servant enters and hands the hoSbt a tele- 
sy He reads it, and grows pale and agi- 
ta 


“ No bad news, I hope 2” some one. 
Very bad,” he for me, 


but for Lady Maud. Itis from my broker. 
The great Bengalee Railway Company, of 
which her father was director, has utterly 
collapsed. She will lose every penny of her 
fortune.” 

There is a chorus of compassionate ex: 
clamations, in which all join but Harold. A 
flash of joy and triumph sweeps over his 
face. Itis but momentary, however. The 
next instant he is his usual grave self. 

“Poor girl!” says Lord Derwentwater. 
+ I wili see her at once, and break the news 
as best I can.” So saying, he leaves the 
room, 

A few minutes afterward Harold with- 
on also. At the doorway he meets his 

ost. 

“ How does she bear it?” 

“ Bravely. All she said was, ‘Now peo- 
ple will think first of me, not of my posses- 
sions.’ She is a strange girl!” 

“ Where did you leave her?” 

“ There !” — pointing to a door at the end 
ot the hall. “ She wishes to be alone for a 
while. Are you going to the drawing- 
room?” 

“ Presently.” 

And Lord Derwentwater leaves him. 

Harold crosses the hall, and gently push- 
es open the door, — Lord Derwentwater has 
left it ajar. 

At the farther end, in the window recess, 
the moonbeams playing upon her queenly 
head, stands Lady Maud; but her back is 
to him, and he almost reaches her side be- 
fore she becomes aware of his approach. 
When she turns he is surprised at the pallor 
of her cheeks. 

He comes so close that the moonlight 
falls full upon him also, and reveals the 
same triumphant expression on his face that 
flitted across it when he heard the news of 
Lady Maud’s great loss. Then he speaks, 
an exultant ring in his voice, 

“Lady Maud, we are on more equal 
terms now, I have my revenge!” 

“| fail to understand you, Mr. Raisbeck,” 
she says, facing him boldly. 

“ Do you remember flinging your scorn at 
me only a week ago, because in my poverty 
I was ready to avail myself of my only 
chance, as drowning men clutch at a 
straw?” 

She looks at him with cold proud eyes, 
answering never a word. 

“ Do you remember how I vowed to win 
you, the heiress? And can you deny that I 

ave kept my word? Has not your pulse 
learned to quicken at my approach, your 
heart to throb at my footf@ll? Have I failed 
in the task I set myself?” 

Her features might have been set in mar- 
ble, so immovable are they. But she knows 
this forced composure cannot last long; and 


at least this man shall not see them change. 
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Slowly she turns away till her back is toward 
him. As she does so, his triumphant face 
sottens to unutterable tenderness and his 
lips quiver with emotion. 

“ Maud !” he whispers. 

In a helpless bewildered way she looks 
round. The next instant he has caught her 
in his strong arms, and is raining kisses on 
eyes, For a moment she strug- 
tt but his “My darling, my darling!” 
quiets her. A rich flush banishes the un- 
natural pallor; her face falls upon his shoul- 
der. 

* Dare you face the world with me?” he 
says. “1 may wear you now.” 

She nestles close, a great glow of thank- 
fulness at her heart for these new riches. 

When they join the rest, half an hour 
later, words ot condolence die on their lips. 
The sweet proud eyes are sweeter and 


prouder than ever, and full of a ate happi- | roo 
n 


ness which has never before shone in them. 


Two days later, after breakfast, Lord Der- 
wentwater calls Lady Maud into his study. 

“I have good news for you. Can you 
bear it as well as you did the bad?” 

“T can bear anything now.” 

“1 took the liberty,” he says, laying a let- 
ter before her, “of writing to your solicitor 


to ask if anything might be saved of your 
fortune. This is his reply: — 


“* My Lord,—1I have the honor to in- 
form you that there is some strange misap- 
prehension with regard to Lord Reading’s 
will. It was distinctly directed that within 
the space of twelve months from his decease 
Lady Maud’s fortune, consisting of shares 
in the Bengalee Railway Company, to which 
you refer, should be realized and fevested in 
Consols. This was accordingly done, and 
a recent collapse wil! not in any way affect 

er. 


To his astonishment, Lady Maud seizes 
the document and rushes from the room. 
She runs nearly into Harold’s arms. - There 
being no one in sight, he takes her wholly 
into them and draws her into the nearest 


m. 
“ Harold,” she ame, “ have taken me 
for better for worse, for et poorer? 
Will you wear me always?” 

“* Till death us do part,” he answers 
solemnly, 

And, after all, Harold Raisbeck breaks 
his resolution. He is guilty not only of win- 
ning an heiress, but of wearing her. 


TO THE LIGHT IN AN OPPOSITE WINDOW. . 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


fermenter the stormy night 

With eye of hope looks out for day, 

Ani fondly trusts with morning's light 
The tempest’s rage will pass away. 


So when upon life’s bustling sea, 

That throbs and throes with leap and bound, 
My care-worn soul is tossed too free, 

And torn by many a rankling wound, 


I seek the quiet of my room, 
And watch the flickering flame afar, 
Which, shining through surrounding gloom, 
Seems pure and lovely as a star, 


I feel that while all else is dark 
With vice, corruption, and despair, 

There blooms near yonder glimmering spark 
A gem of light unstained and fair. 


A wandever o’er life’s stormy main 
A single kindly ray can charm, 


Onto. 


Can ward away each stroke of pain, 
And blight the hand that offers harm. 


Rest, fair one where yon taper gleams, 
In slumbers peaceful, pure, and mild ; 
And may thy sleep be blessed with dreams 

Sweet as the visions of a child. 


And may'‘st thou ne’er be doomed to bear 
The pangs that wring this aching breast! 
But may thy waking hours share 
The joys that lighten in thy rest! 


Sleep, then, and let that kindly gleam, 
Which lends a charm to night’s dark hour, 
Still, still attract my waking dream, 
And soothe me with its winning power. 


Oh! I would ask no happier fate ~ 
No higher claim has hfe for me — 
Than that bright taper’s blissful state, — 
Like it, to spend my life for thee. 
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RS. ACKER and yours, vatil my fu- 

neral, expected to have gone to the 
city last week, but we did n’t get there for 
the following bad and pesky reasons : — 

We were somewhat late for the train, ows 
ing, so says Mrs. N. Y. A., to my inborn 
carelessness; but I claim | contracted the 
habit about the same time my wife became 
the possessor of a marriage certificate. 

Mrs. Acker was hustling around putting 
on her duds, when she happened to think 
she wanted a pair of gloves which had been 
left up-stairs, and I must scoot up-stairs and 
get the desired hand-squeezers. 

The going-up was not as !ong in being ac- 
complished as the construction of the Wash- 
ington monument, but the downwar<l mo- 
tion! Scissors and shears! Was n’t that 
expedited? But I hardly think I came 
down easy. And now that I come to reflect 
over the. matter I know I did not, No, sir- 
ee, I did n’t, I came down hard, very, very 
hard, on the floor at the bottom of the stairs, 
and there I sat investigating the lump on 
the rear of my cranium, the abrasion on my 
elbow, and — and — but I ’Il not enumerate. 
I received a souvenir from each step but 
four of the stairs. 

The final object upon which I bumped 
was my hat, and, being what is commonly 
desiynated.as a stove-pipe, of course it was 
ruined beyond the slightest possibility of 
resurrection. 

Before serenity reigned again the hack- 
man had nearly worn out the clapper of 
. the door-bell trying to make the Acker 
family understand that it was time to ad- 
journ the debating — 

We shook things up lively, and, accom- 

ied by a hat out of the rag-bag, tumbled 
to the tote and rattled away to the depot, 
where we arrived just in time to catch on 
the rear platform as the tram was moving 


out. 

Mrs. Acker scrambled up first, and took 
some seconds at it, and left me grasping the 
rail, making frantic efforts to keep up with 
the accelerated motion of the car, while 
about every rod I would slap down one foot 
upon the ground with the force of a sledge 
hammer, with the seeming result of drivin 
my hee! up through the spinal column, an 
taking up lodging in the nape of my neck. 

Thus I| went bravely on emulating the an- 
tics of the mythical flying eater of sauer- 
kraut. 

“Hi, whooh! Go in, old flying machine, 
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I "ll bet on yer,” yelled an urchin who was 
standing beside the track, while a mongrel 
cur came tearing, yelping out, thinking my 
coat tails were a k of geese, which he 
was in duty bound to frighten off. 

The cars at length gained such headway 
that my feet only touched the ground once 
in every three and nine tenths rods, my hair 
was letting go of the scalp, and I breathed 
by jerks, when the brakeman came out, and 
hauled me upon the platform. 

Just after I had succeeded in regaining 
™y breath, out rushed the conductor, follow- 
“ by Mrs. Acker. The conductor shout- 

“ Are you this woman’s husband?” 

“I ’ll be dod shivered if 1 am not, that is, 
what there is left of me.” 

“ Well, then, geim’e your tickets.” 

“Have n't got any. I have just been 
hauled on this gosh slammed car, without 
time to say Jack Robinson,.let alone buying 
tickets.” 

“Then I must have the money.” 

I shoved my hand in my pocket, and pull- 
ed out my keys. 

In my hurry I had left my purse at home, 
I jumped upon my feet, and stared at Brass- 
buttons, who said, — 

“ Come, come; tickets or money.” 

“ Well, darn my looks, if I 've got either,” 
I exclaimed. 

“ Then you must get off at the next sta- 
tion,” 

“ What!” shrieked I in amazement, “ you 
presume to pretend that you are going to 
put me off this train, — me, Nimble Yankee 
Acker, Esq.?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Great Scott! Why, sir, 1 ‘m a writer, — 
an author, sir!” 

“Don’t know you. Come down with the 
money or off you go.” 

“Jehu! but” — 

“Come; the money. I have n’t time to 
be fooling with a hatless lunatic,” cried 
Brassbuttons, as he slammed the door, 
through which issued the titters of the pas- 
sengers. 

“ Hatless.” I clapped my hand on my 
head. “Good Heavens! I am disgraced.” 

I subsided. 

We got off at the next station, and I look- 
ed around for a conveyance to take us home, 
but no one would let me have one without 
the money. 

Finally I came across a man who compro- 
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mised by driving us home, making me prom- 
ise to pay him immediately after arriving, 
and let him wear my nickle-plated watch un- 
til he had the lucre in his paw. 

did n't feel like pushing the experiment 
further, and therefore did not try to buy a 
bet, ~ made a turban of Mrs. Acker’s 
shawl. 


were often greeted with the exclamation, — 


March hare. 


We met several parties on the road, and 


Gypsies, by hockey!” 
Mrs, Acker declares she will not be good 


enough to go to church again until after next 
communion Sunday. 


1am now convalescing, but still mad as a ; 


NE of the most disastrous features of 

the retreats which our boys were so 

often compelled to make during the late war, 

was the large company of stragglers always 

sure to appear if the run extended to any 
great distance. 

Some of the men thus falling to the rear, 
did so from an inability to keep up with 
their regiments ; while others left the ranks 
simply because they preferred marching ac- 
cording to their own ideas, and also to be on 
hand for anything in the way of forage that 
might be obtainable. But the practice was 
always attended with great danger, and fly- 
ing squadrons of Confederates, who were 
sure to be following us up, were apt to make 
prisoners of or kill all but the most fortu- 
nate stragglers. 

On one such occasion, our route was along 

a miserably constructed road over the hills 
of northern Virginia. The object of this 
hurried falling back being to reach Wash- 
ington in advance of the enemy; who, after 
allowing us to pursue him up into, the wild 
region in question, had suddenly disappear- 
ed from our front, and before we discovered 
what had become of him, moved some dis- 
tance to one side, and then started back 
with all speed, on a road leading directly to 
the capital. 
’ It was thus the object of each force to be 
first in reaching the fortifications outside of 
Washington, which at that time were only 
guarded by a few companies of Veteran Ree 
serves; and although the Federals won the 
race, the distance of one hundred miles, 
which our tired boys bad to make in less 
than three days, caused nearly one-third of 
their number to fall out, a majority of whom 
fell into the hands of guerillas. 

Late in the hot afternoon of the second 
day of this painful journey, the writer join- 
ed a troop of ord ellows, who, if they had 
not been too thoroughly used up to be capa- 
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ble of any duty, eould have well been called 
the rear guard, as the road behindthem was 
completely deserted,. but liable at any mo- 
men to be occupied by Confederate horse- 
men, 

These played-out warriors were slowly 
toiling up a steep hill that gave no indica- 
tions of having any top, along a detestable 
road, between high 

At one place in this wearysome ascent, a 
high bluff loomed close beside the highway, 
from which a muddy waterfall came tum- 
bling down, and seemed to prove that some- 
where above must be one of those cool, 
sweet springs for which the Virginia high- 
lands are so famous. 

There were about a dozen of us, and the 
writer being much stronger on his feet than 
the rest, offered to take their empty can- 
teens and go around the beight to the other 
side where the ascent was more gradual, 
then climb up and get a supply 7 water, 
while they restel under some spreading 
trees by the roadside. 

The pool, which proved clear and deep, 
was reached with some difficulty ; and aftcr 
filling the canteens and taking a good drink 
nm pws I was just starting to bear the grate- 
tul refreshment to my comrades, when a 
sudden commotion on the road below caused 
me to hastily put down my load, and cau- 
tiously peer through the bushes growing 
along the edge of the bluff, only to discover 
the boys surrounded by a force of Conteder- 
ate cavalrymen, and already giving up their 
arms, as their exhaustion and small number 
made resistance utterly useless. 

It not being possil#e to render them any 
assistance, I did not wait to see if the gue- 
rillas suspected my presence, but instantly 
proceeded to the task of getting away from 
their locality, 

With only a canteen of water, a few hard- 
tack, which fortunately happened to be in 
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my blouse pocket, and a single revolver, I 
struck off into the woods, without the slight- 
est notion as to where I was going, and only 
desirous of getting where the Confederates 
would not find me. 

After running and walking through woods, 
and across rocky pastures, until long after 
nightfall, I became too tired to go any far- 
ther, and so made a supper of hard a 
and water, then laid down to sleep alone in 

arly next morning my repose was en 
by the Tattle of that some 
sort of a battle was going on not far away. 
But the fight did not last a great while, and 
while I was trying to hit on a pian for dis- 
covering which party had been victorious, a 
party of horsemen came galloping down the 
cross road that ran within a few feet of my 
camp. 


Discreetly looking through the under- 
brush, I found them to be blue-coats, and at 
once made myself known. As I stepped 
out into the road, almost the first to greet 
me was one of the stragglers with whom 1 
had been associated on my tramp of the pre- 
vious day. 

It appeared, their captors had passed the 
night not very far from the place where they 
were taken, and started before daylight for 
the nearest railroad station, where the 
fellows would be sent to the horrors of the 
Richmond prison pen. 

But in the uncertain light of early morn- 
ing, they ran upon a large detachment of 
Federal cavalry, which proved sufficient! 
strong to overcome the Confederates, 
secure nearly all of them, not killed in the 
engagement. 


1 em neighborhood had a bad reputation, 
no one knew exactly why, but children 
grew amazing shy of that locality, an’ wom- 
en and even men, too, would go a much 
longer way round the road to their homes at 
night, rather than pass through old Silas 
Emory’s woods, as it used to be called afore 
the Lawsons ht it an’ gine it the bigger 
sounding name of Evergreen Forest, ’cause 
of the lot of evergreen trees growing there, 

_ Jest what any one had seen or heerd there, 
no one could tell, — that it was something 
dreadful, all agreed. 

Some declared that a fearful looking wild 
man ora horrible beast dwelt there, but the 
most on ’em believed it was a something far 
more dreadful than wild man or beast, a su- 
pernateral thing, some awful apparition. 

Sartain it was that Jimmy Dawes was 
never the same arter that oncanny night 
when his father fell from the scaffeld an’ 
broke his arm, an’ Jim’s mother sent him 
arter the doctor, some two miles off, telling 
him to run as fast as he could an’ take the 
short cut to fetch him; an’ the short cut 
took him through Clatk’s paster an’ the for- 
est, an’ that was the fust of the frightful 
stories. 

Well, a good three hours passed an’ neith- 
er Jimmy nor the doctor cum, an’ jest as 

- Mrs. Dawes was on the pint er starting her- 
self, to fetch him, being skeered nearly to 
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death by her hu band’s dismal groans, —he 
was a marster hand to take on if anything 
ailed him, Dawes was, — Clark cum in a 
fetching Jimmy looking more dead than 
alive, all white. an’ trembling. He had 
found him laying face down’ard jest in the 
edge of the paster, when he was a hunting 
arter his brindle yearlin’, in a dead faint, an 
arter he ’d sprinkled water on him an’ fetch- 
ed him too, he begun to screech an’ beg to 
be taken home, goin’ oa awfully, ’bout some- 
thing he'd seen that would kill him. An’ 
when they ’d try to make him tell what he ’d 
seen, he jest fell to trembling an’ looking 
round in a skeered way, and only whispered, 
“] daresent,” an’ that was all ; but then, 
Jimmy was allus a timid, half-daft creeter, 
anyway, — yet for all er that the place gota 
Will disappeared 
arter poor tetson disap 

in sich a strange way, everybody believed 
there was a something wrong there, an’ 
some on ’em went so fur as to say that he ’d 
been murdered an’ walked there. Sich 
things will spread an’ grow the master, an’ 
take all kind er curous shapes an’ idees, 

know, when once they ’re started. An’ then 
his wife, poor, dear, critter, disappeared two 
years arter in sich a mysterious way, an’ 
their pooty little house was left to go to rack 
an’ ruin, ey ged being afeered to live 
there, for the on ’t; an’ no wonder, to be 
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sure, that the place got a wuss name than 
ever. 

It’s a good spell now since the Lawsons, 
a mighty fine and haughty set, rich as Cree- 
sus, an’ that grand, with their fine kerridges 
an’ prancing horses, high-headed as their 
masters, lofty airs an’ city clothes, that all er 
Kyville seemed lifted up with ’em, came 
here, — that is a grand-darter that was mar- 
ried yesterday, — came here on an inspect- 
ing tower, huntin’ up a — for a summer 
resort, so they said, an’ bought the whole of 

e see "t is arter all a proper pictooresque 
place, though to me, I ‘il allow, it allus had 
an awful solemn look, even when I was a bit 
of a gal, an’ used to make me feel kind er 
creepy, yet for all er that I liked it an’ used 
to go there a _— deal when I was a gal, 
an’ sit aside of a place right in the heart er 
the woods where the dark evergreen trees 
cast sich long, weird shadders with the sun 
a shining through, jest filtering among the 
thick branches which met an’ embraced 
each other overhead, an’ fell in little, quiver- 
ing, slanting rays on the mossy ground be- 
neath, which was thickly covered in many 
places with pine-needles that lighted up and 
glowed like fire, flashing and darkning as the 
sunlight shifted,—an’ the breeze jest a 
croonin’ an’ moanin’ ali the time in a soft, 
witchin® kind of a way, an’ the water from 
the little spring that bubbled right out er the 
rocks jest tricklin’;—tricklin’ all er the 
time; then the birds a twittering in a kind 
of a quiet, hushed like way, for somehow 
they never sang right out merrily there, but, 
kinder, I used to think, as if they were hov- 
ering round the dead or dying; yes, ’t was 
still an’ oncanny there, even in them times, 
afore any awful stories was told. An’ I re- 
member many ’s the time I ’ve jumped up 
as if I ’d been shot an’ all a tremble, jest 
ready to screech ’cause Clark’s cattle lowed, 
a sheep bleated in the paster beyant, or a 
crow cawed as he flew cross from the corn 
patch. 

They were an onlucky, onfortnit set any- 
way, — you know it ’s so with some families, 
however hard they may try, nothing seems 
to wholly sunseed, jest a promise, glowing 


an’ sweet it may be, as 
was, but never quite a fulfillment. There 


iida’s courtship 


was John, as likely a boy as ‘d ever 
wish to see, quick an’ smart at his studies, a 
fine scholar, none er your molly-coddle 
book-warms ; he was as lively a chap fur a 
good time, a dance, spelling-bee, husking, or 
a sleigh-ride, as any on em, —he was jest the 
life ot the company. Well, he went to col- 
lege, an’ proper sorry we all was to lose 
him ; he was only eighteen when he left, — 
his father, old Silvester Hawes, was mighty 
proud of his John. Ah, well! less than two 
years he cum home to die, — quick consump- 


tion, — an’ I mind now what old Granny De- 
laney said, as she stood an’ looked at his 
thin, white, dead face, “It ’s allus so, — 
there ’s a tate agin ‘em, an onlucky set all 
on 

An’ then George, — he was a real farmer, 
steady, strong, and hearty. Well, he went 
out gunning one day, "bout a = arter John 
died, an’ somehow accidentally shot hisself. 
The old man never quite held his head u 
arter the loss er his two boys; an’ that left 
only Matilda, the youngest, —*“ Tilla” we 
all called her for short. She was the likeli- 
est gal in all Kyville. There was other gals 
with as rosy cheeks an’ more doll-like beau- 
y of form an’ color, mere prettiness, but 
there was something, a takin’ air about Tilla 
Hawes that no other gal had. She was tall 
an’ straight as a sapling, with a sweet, sub- 
tle grace in every movement, a kind of a way 
of sayin’ and doin’ everything different from 
the rest on ’em, an’ I take it ’t was more in 
that than mere beauty, though not many on 
’em had softer, shining hair, a real chestnut 
brown with little glints er light flickerin’ 
through when the sun shone on it as if it 
might turn to golden; a clear, waxy com- 
plexion, an’ great, solemn, far-looking eyes, 
a trifle lighter than her hair, with long, dark 
lashes ; an’ when she laughed, the laugh be- 
gan in the solemn eyes, which glowed an’ 
sparkled till they were deepblack; then 
from the it crept an’ twinkled all over 
the sweet face, making it one flashing gleam 
of dimples an’ sunshine. I take it ’t was the 

s that done the greatest mischief arter 
all, for they were these hauntin’, ’witching 
eyes, with depths to ’em,—an’ we 
gals had many a little spite agin Tilla in 
them days, not that she was to not in 
the least; but then, al} the same it a’n’t 
pleasant when you ’re doin’ your best to 
please one, to have ’em looking away an’ 
watching every movement of another gal the 
whole dance througb. But Tilla was an on- 
common fine dancer, easy an’ light as a 
feather, an’ for singin’, why bless ye, you ‘d 
jest listen an’ listen, holding your breath till 
ye could hardly catch it agin. ; 

We had oncommon lively times that win- 
ter, an’ what with dances, singin’-school, 
spellin’-bees, parties, an’ sleigh-rides, we 
were n’t at home scarce any evening, — an’ 
Joe Emory, he jest follered Tilla Hawes like 
her shadder,—no other fellow stood the 
least chance, though ‘t was plain to see that 
she did n’t care fur him, nor no other fellow 
*cept one as determined as Will Stetson, 
who in his quiet determined way jest work- 
ed, watched, an’ waited, an’ took his chance 
when it cum. 

Well, he gained her company some time 
afore the typhoid fever broke out in the 
neighborhood, an’ the second one down with 


it was Joe Emory. He had it pooty hard, 
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an’ 't was quite a spell afore he was out agin 
lookin’ pale an’ thin. 

He was a proper, good-looking fellow, full 
likelier than Will, was Joe Emory, with hair 
as black as a crow an’ eves to match; tall, 
straight, an’ muscular, a fine, manly-looking 
fellow, witty and shrewd, a good daucer an’ 
singer, but with —as old Granny Delane 
said {she used to nuss his mother, an’ tvo 
keer er him in his sickness) — “a will er his 
own an’ the devil’s own temper.” 

Well, when he got round agin, Tilla an’ 
Will was engaged an’ to be married in June, 
an’ my brother Phil told Joe of it, an’ he 
seat Joe jest trembled like a leaf an’ got so 


deathly lookin’ he thought he was a goin’ to 
faint or die, an’ he catched hold er him, but 
he pushed his hand away an’ strode off, giv- 
i a low, most onnateral laugh, as he turn- 


They say he went straight to Hawes’s an’ 
asked Ti:la to marry him. Of course she 
refused, an’ then he told her how she ‘d 
played false to him, an’ arter many high, 
sassy words he asked her right out if she 
was a goin’ to hev Will Stetson. I can see 
jest how Tilla looked as she rose up in her 
queenly way and sed, — 

“Mr. Emory, I thought you was a gentle- 
man,” an’ as she turned to leave him, he 
swore an awful oath, and sed, — 

“ You ’ve made a demon of me, — 
him, if you dare, an’ you shall rue the day 

was born an’ he too!” 

Well, he came and went his usual way 
arter that, only he jest watched them where- 
ever they went, with a look in his black eyes 
that was n’t pleasant to see,—an’ I mind 
now what old Granny said to Tilla one day 
when Joe passed the house. 

* Look well, deary, I ’d sooner hev one er 
them black-eyed folks for a friend nor foe ; 
there ’s generally mischief to pay when they 
’re agin ye;” but Tilla only laughed care- 
lessly in her happiness, an’ caroled blithe- 
iy, — 

“ Oh, my love 1s brave, my love is true, 
An’ a finer lad ye never knew.” 


An’ so they was married the tenth of June, 
in the little church at the corner; an’ right 
up in front set Joe Emory, still watching, 
with the evil in his eyes burning hotter an’ 
blacker than ever, an’ he walked out straight 
an’ firm with the others, noddin’ an’ speak- 
ing to sume on ’em, his eyes aglittering, an’ 
his white teeth a gleaming under his black, 
heavy mustache,— an’ that ’s the last we 
saw of him. - 

Noone nena anything out of old Si- 
las, he was an odd, glum man whom no one 
liked, unless "t was the meek little woman 
he had called his wife, an’ who ‘d laid in her 

ve fur many 4 year, hurried to it, they as 
said, by hard work an’ uckind treat- 


ment, — but there was all sorts er surmises 
an’ rumors, — sometimes, was that he ’d 
shipped aboard a whaler, agin he was in Cal- 
ifornia, an’ the Lord only knew where, an’. 
nobody could tell who started any on ’em. 

Well, time went on, an’ they lived happily, 
Will an’ his sweet wife, fur a year at her 
father’s, while the other house was built, 
then old Hawesdied. Yousee, Tilla’s moth- 
er died when she was a baby, an’ they 
moved to the new house alone. 

Tilla's baby was only a few months old_ 
when Will disappe He went to the 
corner to get some groceries, an’ that 's the 
last she ever seed of him, They say ke 
his roo an’ stopped an’ chatted a bit, 
but left afore nine oclock, saying, in his. 
pleasant wae that the folks would be lone- 
some. Will’s little brother stayed with ’em 
most er the time, an’ jest at daybreak he 
come to our house an’ father come an’ call 
ed me, telling me praps I better go over to 
Stetson’s with him, as Will had n’t been 
home fur the night, an’ Tilla was worried 
*bout him, he knew. Tilla an’ 1 seta store 
by one another. Shall I ever forget that 
time! They searched everywhere, but not 
a sign of him. Of course there was all 
kind er surmises, ill-natured as well as kind- 
ly, some going so fur as to say that mebbe 
all was n’t as fair as it seemed, an’ he ’d run 
away from his folks ; as, if he ’d been mur- 
dered, there 'd be some trace of him. 

Tilla, she jest got white an’ pined herself 
most to death an’ her eyes took sich a 
mournful, scared look ’t would make ye cry. 
to look at 'em. 

} stayed with her, an’ often in the dead er 
the night she waked me up, sayin’, — 

“Hettie! I surely heard Will calling me; 
O Hettie, where is he? I shall die if 1 can’t 
know!” 

Then she 'd fall to crying. so "t would 
a’ most break your heart to hear her. 1’d 
soothe her the best I could, an’ she ‘d lay 
moauing the rest er the night. ' 

Well, 't was nigh on to three years an’ I 
still stayed with her, though in the fall I was 
to be married. George come that night fur 
me to go to ride, an’ we went over to his 
cousin’s, five miles, an’ stopped a while, an’ ’t 
was a little arter ten afore we got back, I. 
went in expecting to see Tilla, but arter a 
cat concluded she must ’a’ gone to bed, 
though I was sprised that she should leave 
the back door wide open. I looked an’ see 
the little girl a sleeping, but no Tilla, an’, 
thinks I, mebbe she 's in the shed. Well, 
{ searched the house an’ all er the out-build- 
ings, then I called Harry, but no Tilla 
could be found,— she had disappeared as 
strangely as Will had. She was in the 
kitchen putting things to rights when Harry 
went to ot a thing of hers was gone, 
save the clothes she wore when I left her. 
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We looked in the well an’ searched in all 
bable places that a suicide might seek, 

mystery. “ Fated, rann e 

The baby had scarlet-fever that fall an’ 
died. Then there was all sorts er stories 
"bout the place aoe haunted, lights was 
seen there, an’ sich like, an’ it got to be 
shunned as bad as the forest, an’ the little 
cottage which was twixt that an’ Clark’s on 
t’ other side was let to go to rack an’ ruin. 

Well, time went on jest the same as afore, 
till the Lawsons came an’ a nice, grand 
house went up on Clark’s place, an’ they be- 

in cutting away the trees in Evergreen 

orest; an’ they only laughed in their pros- 
perity at the oncanny stories some dared to 
tell "em; an’ the old forest resounded with 
gay music and laughter as well as the wood- 
man’s axe, for a driveway had been cut clean 
through the forest, leading to the little bub- 
bling spring, in whose pure, sparklin’ water 
a learned doctor ’mong their clique had dis- 
covered some wonderful medic’nal property, 
—then such nice pictooresque walks with 
rustic seats al! along ’em, making a very 
pleasant resort. 

But one side er the haunted forest, about 
a third er its width, still stood undisturbed, to 
shut out the view of the poorer habitations 
on that side, we judged, old Silas cet 
house being the wust, all goin’ to ruin; for 
the old man had lived there alone for years 
now, jest raisin’ a little garden stuff fur his 
own use, an’ letting everything go. They 
tried hard, the Lawsons, to buy him all out, 
but he would n’t sell only the forest to ‘em, 
you see that was his ’n. 

He was a gay, likely fellow, quite a s 
man, this young man who came with the 
Lawsons the second summer, a Californian, 
an’ a cousin of theirs. He had some kinder 
wonderful dogs he fetched from away off, 
hunting dogs with long, sharp noses, keen 
on the scent; he was proper fond an’ proud 
on ’em, an’ my brother Jim was going 
through the forest path that arternoon, jest 
as "t was getting a little duskish, a taking 
some poultry up to the grand house, when 
he heerd a loud halloo from the thick growth, 
an’ he stood still a moment, then he heerd 
the loud baying of dogs followed by another 
shout, an’ he hurried over there thinking 
somebody might be in trouble. The sport- 
ing fellow stood beside a small spot where 
the grass grew long an’ rank, a kind of 
coarse ledge, atween two big oaks, at the 
left of which was a queer little eminence in 
such a place. 
“T say,” sez he, as Jim come up to him, 
“do you want to be in at the death?” 

Jim jest stared at him, an’ he laughed, an’ 


sez he, — 
“ Don’t be scared, that’s only a hunter’s 


brase. 1’m about to unearth something 

ere, either man or beast; my dogs have 
scented something an’ refuse to leave, an’ | 
*m a little curious myself, for 1 'm sure that 
I saw a strange looking creature dodge 
round here yesterday, an” disappeared mys 
teriously, — my dogs acted queerly then.’ 

All the white he was talking he was a 
poking away with a big stick at the knoll, an’ 
pretty soon he cried out, — 

“Aha! I guess we have it, —the goblin 
of oe Forest I reckon,” an’ he 
thwacked away, the stick giving out a sound 
occasionally as of pounding on s. 

“ Bear a hand here, will ye?” sez he to 
Jim; an’ Jim sed be trembled as he pushed 
with him, but scarce a peg would it move 
for some time, ’cept a leetle way to show that 
*t was not all solid airth there, a slight part 
in the tall grass; but arter they eon an’ 
pushed, in went the door with a dull, heavy 
thud, nearly sending both on ‘em into the 
den. The dogs rushedin, baying exultant- 
ly, but instantly returned skulking an’ whin- 
ing, their tails atween their legs as they 
crouched beside their master. 

“ A wild beast or death in there,” sed the 
man, a wiping the sweat, an’ panting from 
his exertion. “ Never saw Ponth act so but 
once, an’ that was when he come across the 
dead body of a man that was murdered out 
in ’hio.” 

In a minit, os as they stoped to peer in, 
somethin’ rushed past them beyant the trees, 
nearly overthrowing Jim, who run screechin’ 
away,—you see he was all narved up,— 
but the dogs give chase to it, an’ the man 
begin to holler to Jim to cum back, — an’ 
jest as he got back, the dogs seized the crit- 
ter and held him fast, — they was real blood- 
hounds, they say, them dogs, — an’ Jim an’ 
the man havted up quick, an’ see "t was a 
man with long, white hair an’ beard covering 
nearly all er his face; a man whose clothes 
hung in tatters from his bony form, with big 
black eyes a glaring out fierce an’ murder- 
ous, as he twitched an’ wrenched to free his- 
self from the dogs. 

One look at the wild eyes, the onnateral- 
looking critter, told them they held a mad- 
man; ’t was all they could do to hold him, 
hoth on ’em (an’ Jim bein proper stout too 
at first, till he spent hisself, an’ lay stiff an 
rigid, a frothin’ at the mouth, his long, bony 
hands tearin’ an’ clutchin’ still. 

Well, they took him to a safe place an’ 
went back there; an’, dear heart, it makes 
me sick to think er tellin’ ye what they 
found there, for it'told the whole sickening, 
pitiful story. 

It was a square place dug out er the knoll, 
into which a deep box, jest fittin’ the place, 
was hinged to boards, nicely bedded in the 
earth all around; an’ this box was filled 
with sod, an’ the long grass entirely covered 
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the entrance. Arterwards they found at the 
other end er the place an underground pas- 
sage leadin’ ter old Silas’s farm, the one in 
the lower field. quite nigh to that side er the 
forest, an’ searchin’ there they found that 
was where he stayed. 

Ah, me! I linger in describin’, all the 
while my heart sickened a dreadin’ to tell 
yer what they found there. 

There was a pile er brush an’ leaves in 
the further corner, an’ turnin’ them over 
they found a skeleton, the clothes dropped 
away from the fleshless bones, but the still 
bright hair layin’ round the ghastly skull, — 
ah, me! poor, r Wil, so lovin’, so ten- 
der, an’ gay. o wonder I sicken when I 
mind all your gracious ways,—an’ beside 
the ghastly remains was a small box with a 
package er sugar, tea, matches, an’ some 
nuts an’ candy tor the dear young wife. He 
*d let ’em lay there all these years. Ah, 
poor Will! 

For her, — you guess she was there too? 
Yes, an’ in torrid | frozen beauty, stiff an’ 
oer the glassy _ wide open, the small 
hands clinched tightly, — petrified, the doo- 
tors but I say the very blood chilled in 
her veins, when the wretch took her there 
an’ showed her the poor dear husband’s 

astly corpse, — as a r, a lots er writ- 
ng they found, told he did, an’ shedied at 
once; told, also, how he crept up behind 
Will an’ gine him his death-blow, as he was 
whistling through the woods, hurryin’ home. 

Truth is stranger nor fiction, they say, an’ 
I ’ve see many strange things in m oe 4 to 
prove the truth er that saying. ‘An’ ere 


was this young fellow who ’d sought far an’ 
wide for his father’s murderer, he bein’ shot 
years afore in Californy, now in this ere 
pe where he ‘d no thought er findin’ him, 

e finds the confession in the writin’, that 
he, Joe Emory, had tollowed an’ killed him, 
they havin quarreled over their cards, hé ac- 
cusin’ Joe er cheating, —an’ that’s why he 
cum home agin, a fugitive from justice. An’ 
in the old place’agin the demon of jealous 
took full persession er him, an’ he watch 
livin’ in the forest an’ barn, maddened by 
his rival’s happiness, mustering his unholy 
passion, till but one thought filled his rest- 
less brain, an’ he became a very demon, !ost 
to all human feelin’. 

Suffered? Well, yes, in course he did 
as the writin’ he left showed he did as well 
as his worn body —an’ I suppose we can 
but pity such onnateral critters,— an’ then, 
ye see it kinder run in the family to be took 
that way, an’ that disappintment hurried it 
on to him. Well, he was kep close enou 
arter that; but ’t wa’ n’t for long, t- 
ter, — for |e jest raved an’ tore till he spent 
hisselt entirely, scarcely ‘eatin’ or sleepin’; 
an’ they say as saw him 't was jest awful to 
see an’ hear him go on. 

An’ there was quite a big fun'ral when he 
was buried, folks bein’ cur’ous to look at the 

wreck ; but I could n't keep back the 
feelin’s when poor Tilla an’ all there was 
left er poor Will was brought out to the little 
church for burial sarvice, where I looked at 
the dear, frightened tace, an’ saw her laid 
soar cunt to want to see himor go to his 
un’ral. 


SONNET. 


BY B. JORDAN. 


thy delight 1 « palace fair, 
More beautiful than dainty verse can tell. 
All dainty pastries shal! be storied there, 

For solace sweet of those who therein dwell. 
Love’s dreamy ditties all the day wil! tune 


Sore smit with Love's incurable disease. 

The shape of Care will never dark the door, 
For we will sport while life is in our veins, 

And think of noaght but Love’s delightful lore, 
Until we dwell where peace forever reigns. 

But why, my love, delay the bridal hour ? 

For when, ah! when has Death delayed his power? 


LLL LLL LLL 

q 
Their melodies from hidden balconies, 
: Till wandering Venus unaware will swoon, 
Sr. Lours, 1883. 
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THE VIOLIN FOR GIRLS. 


BY DR. CHARTIES A. CAMPBELL. 


HE violin has, whether for worse or bet- 
ter reasons, until quite recently, rarely 
been put into the hands of girls in this 
country. The certainty that it is aa ex- 
tremely difficult instrument to master, and 
the prejudice that it is an ungraceful one to 
play, have combined to restrict its study to 
the other sex. Both reasons dixappear en- 
tirely if fairly faced. The violin must be 
taken up in early youth, if any real success 
with it is to be achieved; and no one be- 
‘grudges to girls ample time for the practice 
of music; whereas parents and tutors alike 
are very jealous of allowing boys to spend 
upon the study of music hours which are 
claimed by Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
the various branches of education which 
they are expected to pursue. 
_ If, therefore, there are difficulties to sur- 
mount which demand hard, regular practice, 
and time for it, girls have many more oppor- 
tunities for encountering them. Between 
their enforced studies, are the passion for 
games and field sports which, even if some- 
what excessive in this country, we should be 
the last to say a word to discourage, boys 
have not much leisure for the pursuit of mu- 
sic; and if success is to be gained in school, 
and subsequently at the university, no time 
can be spared for it out of school-hours. 
With girls the case is far otherwise, After 
the time devoted to studies and exercise, 
there is always time for practice, and no girl 
enjoying a liberal education, properly super- 
intended, need find any difficuity in securing 
two hours a day for the study of music. If 
we takethe results which any ordinary ex- 
rience of society enables us to verify, they 
ully bear us out. There are many girls un- 
der two-and-twenty in this country who have 
arrived at a high degree of excellence as pi- 
ano-forte players; but the number of young 
men — we speak, of course, of amateurs — 
who play the violin even tolerably at the 
same age is very small indeed. The best 
general test of a violin-player is whether he 
can lead a quartette of average difficulty, and 
we never yet met an amateur of two-and- 
twenty who could do this with even decent 
success, We are not making this a subject 
for blame, for there are many excellent 
reasons why it it should be so. But we are 
fully persuaded that if the same test could 
be applied to piano forte playing, hundreds 
— ay, thousands — of young girls would ac- 
quit themselves admirably under it. Now, 
two hours of real work a day, from the age 
22 


of ten to the age of twenty, at Spohr, 
Kreutzer, and good violin music, will make a 
very excellent player indeed, and, if there be 
any great musical sensibility and aptitude in 
the student, a very fine one. Girls have 
more patience, and certainly regard musical 
proficiency as more rigidly demanded of and 
necessary to them than boys. There can, 
therefore, be no good reason shown why the 
question of the difficulty of the instrument 
should be allowed any weight whatever in 
placing the violin in their hands. 

As regards the qoeaign of gracefulness, 
it is not easy to deal with it seriously. Act- 
ion and motion may be graceful or the re- 
verse, according to the natural or acquired 
grace of the person acting or moving. The 
violin, of course, can be played ungracefully, 
just aa a bow or a courtesy may be made un- 
gracefully. If the player holds his violin 
badly, fastens it to his chest with his chin, 
depreses one shoulder and raises the other, 
rounds his back, and, with his bow-arm, imi- 
tates the action of a cobbier, the finest play- 
ing will hardly save him from contempt. 
But all this, so far from being inevitable or 
necessary, violates every rule which a good 
master will at once insist upon in regard to 
the attitude and action of his pupil. The 
body must be erect, though not rigid; the 
st.oulders at their normal level, and the back 
necessarily straight. So far as the bow-arm 
is concerned, its action and that of the 
wrist is singularly beautiful, easy, and grace- 
ful, or shou!d be so. The position of the 
hand on the bow is one of extreme elegance, 
and, if the modesty of nature be not over- 
stepped, the action and attitude of the violin- 
player may be rendered models of finished 


These objections, then, having been, as 
we conceive, satisfactorily disposed of, it 
may fairly be asked whether, in view of the 
distinctive differences between the sexes, 
there is any good reason why women should 
not play the violin as well as men. 

Now one of the first requisites for a fine 
violin player is a suitable hand. Bad indeed 
must be the hand which cannot be trained 
to play almost every other instrument if it is 
directed by an ardent soul. Had a man 
sausages for fingers, provided the bones had 
not been omitted, he could play the piano, 
the violincello, the double-bass, and all the 
wind instruments. But he most surely 
would be disqualified for playing the violin, 
which demands a finely tipped finger for per- 
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formances of the highest excellence. We 
do not pretend that this is absolutely neces- 
sary. Spohr was a giant, and had the hand 
of one; nature had not endowed him with 
fingers of extraordinary elegance, and yet 
he played like an archangel. Great genius- 
es, however, are exceptions to rules, and be- 
stride the narrow world like Colossi, com- 
seme nature and fortune. Raphael would 
ave painted without hands; Cellini would 
have moulded and carved with his feet. 
But ordinary mortals, for whom and by one 
of whom these lines are written, must con 
sider how far nature has adapted them for 
the tasks they undertake, and pursue or re- 
linquish them accordingly. Now, women 
have great advantages over men in the mat- 
ter under consideration. Their more finely- 
formed hands and’ more delicately tipped 
fingers give them an easy command over 
passages in the highest register of the violin, 
which very few men possess. The hand of 
the average man, indeed, is very far from a 
fine tool. Not so, however, with the hands 
of women. They are beautifully formed, 
and admirably adapted for violin-playing. 
They possess all the necessary power, and 
all the desirable delicacy. Their fingers 
are usually quite long enough for the stretch 
of the testh (except, perhaps, in the first po- 
sition), and, though this is rarely required, it 
must be compassed when the composer de- 
mands it. They have another great advan- 
tage over boys and men, inasmuch as they 
do not impair the sensitiveness of the skin 
and nerves of the hand by sports, gymrast- 
ics, rowing, and exposure to all weathers. 
Of all fine work which the human hand is 
called upon to perform, there is perhaps 
nothing more fine, or which demands so 
much sensitivenese and delicacy as violin- 
playing. Fauitiess intonation requires a 
fine ear, a vigilant and critical mind, and a 
delicate hand, and for one such combination 
of requisites found among boys, ten may be 
found among girls. 

Then as regards the mental and emotion- 
al differences between men and women, it 
cannot be doubted that women are usually 
superior to men in the power of seizing rap- 
idly and faithfuliy the finer inflections of 
feeling, and, other things being equal, of ex- 
pressing them. If women are the inferiors 
of men in creative génius of the highest or- 
der—and the history of our race proves 
this — they are fuliy our equals in refiecting 
the images, and interpreting the thoughts 
and feelings, of the great masters of creative 
art. 

The rage for teaching girls the violin, 
‘which at present exists in the United States, 
1s little more than a fashion, and, unless it 
is directed with more knowledge and care on 
the part of parents than most of them now 
‘show, it will die like one. And we are ‘not 


quite clear that, if this care is withheld, a 
more suitable and salutary end could over- 
take it. A new terror would be added to so- 
ciety, were every budding miss, no better in- 
structed in the art than under the present 
régime she is likely to be, permitted or re- 
quired to compel the silence of the drawing- 
room while she scraped out one of Bellini’s 
airs with variations. But if the movement 
be intelligently guided, — if parents insist 
that their daughters be taught the art of vio- 
lin-playing, and not merely to play tunes on 
the violin, — if their music is truly pursued 
as an art, and not as a mere accomplishment, 
— if practice on the violin is as vigorously 
exacted as practice on the piano, or as the 
study of French, German, or history, —if the 
teachers ‘will be stern, conscientious, ‘and in- 
flexible, and atthe same time impart to 
their pupils that ardor and enthusiasm for 
the instrument without which the study of it 
is like the passage of an arid and endless 
desert, — then, indeed, the movement is one 
which we hail with abundant pleasure, and 
for which we both desire and anticipate suc- 
cess. It will indefinitely extend the horizoa 
of domestic music, which is far too limited 
in this country. It will open up to young 
ladies the treasures of the stringed music of 
the great writers,— treasures of vhich the 
are now, for the most part, ignorant. It will 
enable them to enjoy the great’ pleasure of 
playing in symphony parties where the great 
orchestral works are performed, and we may 
whisper the hope that they will gradually im- 

rove these meetings. Above all, they will 
= enabled to take part in quartette-playing, 
which is perhaps one of the purest and most 
delightful pleasures life affords, one of the 
strongest incentives to study, and one of its 
sweetest rewards. The string quartette is 
not, by a hundredth part, as common in this 
country as it should be; and any movement 
which promises to place it within the reach 
of young ladies, and of a larger number of 
our younger people generally, cannot be too 
strongiy commended. But, as we have said 
before, it must be intelligently, earnestly, 
and vigorously directed. 

We should be glad of the permission to 
say one more word to parents on this sub- 
ject. Be very careful that the child selected 
as the future violin-player has at once the 
requisite physical health and vigor, and suf- 
ficient musical ardor and sensibility to cope 
with ali the difficulties which the instrument 
presents. ‘They are very formidable, and 
can only be surmounted by indomitable pa- 
tience, resulution, and tenacity of purpose. 
The moral qualiiy of a certain order, requi- 
site to make a fine player, is not to be found 
in every louse, and bad violin-playing can 
gratify or edify no one. It is no use to take 


an ordinary child, such as nature provides 
with such lavish prodigality al: over this 
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kingdom, and think to make a violin-player 
of her. Pearls are not found in every oys- 


ter, and thistle-down makes but poor velvet. 
But if a child shows the requisite moral and 
emotional Seppe! agama her at ten years of 


age under a g master; encourage her 

rough the Slough of Despond which lies 
near the beginning of the road, and which ex- 
tends farther or less far. according to the a 

. titude, talent, and perseverance of the pupil; 
exact, and, so far as is possible, superintend, 
two hours a day of stern hard practice after 
the age of twelve, until she is eighteen, and 


py the time she is twenty she will be on the 
lectable Mountains, possessing a fine 


pure taste, a great mastery over her instru- 
ment, and a power which, whether exercised 
in a smaller or larger sphere, wil) be an 
abundant and never-failing source of pleas- 
ure to herself and her friends. From these 
heights she may — but without pain, and, we 
trust, without vanity —look back upon the 
long, toilsome road, the dark valley, the 
lions, and the Castle of Giant Despair. She 
may go as much farther as she wil, but the 
air will be always pure and serene, sounds 
of ineffable beauty will regale her ear, vis- 
ions of undying loveliness enchant her mind, 
and the immortals will be her daily compan- 


MR. VAN DORN. 


BY F. H. 


J HATED: Mr. Dorn. Why I hated him 
I do not to this day know, but from the 
very first he was re soles to me. When I 
came to the tea-table on the night of his ar- 
rival, and father introduced him to me as 
“ Mr. Van Dorn, our new boarder, Jennie; 
my daughter, sir,” I felt a cold chill creep 
over me as he bowed and I caught the 
lance of his cruel eye. He was 
se dressed in black, with a smoothly 
shaven face, excepting a wicked-looking 
black mustache which went up under his 
nose when he smiled. His hair was black 
and glossy, and his hands as white and deli- 
cate as those of a woman. 

Taking a new boarder was an experitment 
with us. It was something that we had nev- 
er been compelled to do before, but when, 
in the financial crash of 1873, father had 
seen all his investments, the accumulated 
savings of a lifetime, vanish into air, we be- 
came poor indeed. Enough was saved from 
the wreck to buy this little cottage by the 
sea, and here, with his scanty income, aided 
by my humble earnings as an occasional 
contributor to the current magazines, and 
by one or two summer boarders, he hoped 
to erd his days in peace. 

For my own part, though not discontent- 
ed, I looked forward to a brighter time. 
Far away on that heaving ocean, far away 
in China seas, was one who was very dear 
to me; one who had gone abroad for my 
sake, and who would make me his wife on 


his return. 
Jennie,” Will had 


“It is my last 
sald, as I Gung to bias on that dark, windy 


ANGIER. 


day so many months ago, when he kissed 
me farewell. “It is my last voyage. If it 
is successful, we will have enough to start 
on in life happily together. If it is not,— 
well, at least I will promise to go to sea no 
more.” 

Perhaps I would not have hated Mr. Van 
Dorn so thoroughly if I had not known, 
after a time, that he admired me. That he 
did, became evident to me by that subtle in- 
stinct which is the possession of every wom- 
an. Always cour eous, never forcing his so- 
ciety upon me, always gentle, considerate, 
and reserved, he nevertheless, as I knew 
only too well, looked upon me with more 
than ordinary interest. At any other time 


_bis admiration might have flattered me, for I 


was a woman, but now my parting from Will 
was too fresh in my memnry, and my heart 
too full of the first passion of my life, to make 
this man’s regard seem otherwise than pre- 
sumptuous and hateful. 

One day I met him in the path along the 
verge of the cliffs. I stepped aside to let 
him pass, but he Peli and seized my 
hand before I could prevent him. 

“ Why do you always try to avoid me?” 
he asked, looking down at me intently. “Is 
it because you dislike me?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied, blushing at the false- 
hood; “I — I am expected at home, and am 
in haste.” 

“Sit down,” he said, pointing to a rock 
by the side of the path. “Sitdown. I want 
to talk to you.” 

1 did not want to sit down. I would have 
given much to have passed on, but there 
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was atone of authority in his voice that I 
could not resist. Though his manner was 
gentle and kind, it commanded obedience, 
and —I obeyed. 

“I know why you avoid me,” he contin- 
ued. “It is because you hateme, And you 
hate me because you know I love you.” 

I sprang to my feet with my cheeks blaz- 
ing. 

© You have no right to speak to me in 
this way,” I cried, “when—when you 
That lready engaged to be 

“That you are alre en to 
married,” he replied, with ¥ smile. “I know 
that, but your lover is a sailor. He may 
never return to you, Even now he may be 
at the bottom of the sea. Even if he re- 
turns alive, he can only place you in his 
own station, while I can give you wealth, po- 
sition, everything.” 

“ Let me go,” I said, the hot tears spring- 
ing into my eyes. “I will not listen to 

u 


“No,” he said, calmly, “not yet. Sit 
down.” 

He did not touch me, but I obeyed him. 
Why? What subtle power was it which 
this man wielded, which compelled my at- 
tention when I did not wish to listen, and 
which detained me at his side when I would 
have flied from him? A fecling of terror 
crept over me as I began to realize his mas- 


a My foolish child,” he said, “ although I 
love you, I have not yet asked you to marry 
me. I can wait. If I asked you now, your 
impulse would be to refuse me. Yet even 
now, if I chose, I could make you promise 
to be my wife.” 

“Never!” I cried fiercely. “I never will 
be your wife, Mr. Van Dorn. I hate you! 
I hate you!” 

He looked at me with his cold, stony 
eyes, and said, quietly, — 

“You will change your mind. I have 


- asked your father for his permission to ad- 


dress you, and he is fully alive to the advan- 
tages, to himself at least, of ourunion. Re- 
member that he has not always been poor ; 
that if I become his son he will be r no 
more. I will not detain you longer.” 

I arose, feeling as if some invisible shack- 
le had been struck from my feet. As I 
walked, nay, almost ran, away, I gave one 
shuddering glance behind me, and saw Mr. 
Van Dorn still seated, looking after me, and 
smiling, with his black mustache drawn up 
nose. 

From that hour ee feeling toward him 
was something more than hate, —it was ter- 
ror. That he held over me some potent in- 
fluence, under which I was powerless, I be- 
gan dimly to realize. Struggle as I would, 
I knew that in time I would become his 
slave, unless something, — some one, — in- 


terfered to save me. Oh that Will would 
come back ! 

That night I went to father in his study, 
and asked him plainly, — 

“Is it true that you have given Mr. Van 
Dorn your permission to ask me for his 
wife?” 

“ My dear child,” he replied, “if it could 
be, it would make me very happy. He is 
not only of good family, but rich. He can 
place you in a position where you would 
never know want, and an inexpressible care 
would be litted from my mind.” 

“I hate him,” I said, vehementiy. “T 
wish he had never entered this house. 

My father sighed. 

“ Do not be hasty, Jennie. I will not dic- 
tate to you in such a matter. You are free 
to do as you please, but—-1— my debts are 
not all paid, and we are very poor — and — 
and = wish that you would marry Mr. Van 
Dorn.” 

He turned his face away, and my cheeks 
tingled, with pity and shame for him, with 
rage at Mr. Van Dorn, with desperation at 
my own helplessness. 

The summer slowly passed away, and 
without one letter from Will. Where was 
he? Why did he not write? It was near- 
ly ten months since his ship, the Constel/a- 
tion, had sailed. It was a long voyage to 
China, but it was surely time now that I had 
news from him. Though my detestation of 
Mr. Van Dorn grew none the less, I fell into 
such a state of despondency and apathy that 
I ceased to struggle in his hands. I not onl 
did not avoid him, but even began to fin 
some dull pleasure in his company. If Will 
neglected me, why should I not avail myself 
of that which the gods gave me? Yet, 
though I no longer resisted, I was conscious 
that it was because I was being drawn 
slowly but surely under the weird and m 
terious spell, — whatever it was, —that this 
man was weaving about me. What was it? 
In Heaven’s name, what was he? 

One afternoon I met him on the beach be- 
neath the cliffs. It was late in September. 
The day had been overcast and chill, and 
the sea was cold and gray. Why had I se- 
lected the beach for my path, when the cliff 
above was more pleasant and direct? I do 
not know. Something drew me to the 
beach, and I knew that there, though no ap- 
pointment had been made, and I had no de- 
se to see the man, I would find Mr. Van 

orn. 

When first I saw him, he was standing’ 
near the breakers, gazing steadfastly out 
over the angry sea, his ink-black figure re- 
lieved in silhouette against: the sky. As I 
approached, he toward me and pointe. 
ed to a seat upon a huge boulder on the 
— where we would be screened from the 
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“I knew you would come,” he said. “I 
have been expecting you.” 

He sat down by my side and took a news- 
paper from his pocket. 

“TI have news of the Constellation,” he 
said. “She was at Rio a month ago, and 
is expected at New York daily.” 

My heart leaped. I tried to speak, but 
could not. The Constellation expected daily 
at New York! Will so near! The news 
seemed too good to be true. I snatched the 
paper from his hand and read with the 
greatest eagerness the paragraph that he 
pointed out. Mr. Van Dorn regarded me 
with his sardonic smile, while his blacl: eye 

littered and his mustache curled until he 

ked like Mephistopheles himself. 

“She is expected, you see,” he said, “ but 
nevertheless she will not arrive. She is 
lost.” 

I shrieked aloud. 

“Lost! Lost! Oh, no, no! How do 

u know? It is not true, It cannot be. 

ou are cruel to tell me so.” 

He took both my. hands in his and bent 
his eyes upon me, 

“She is lost and your sailor lover is 
drowned, The news has not yet come, but 
itis true. You will never see him more, 
and in the spring you will be my wife. 
Look out to sea, my child, and you will see 
what I have seen.” 

A kind of faintness came over me, and I 
leaned weak!y back against the rock, Yet 
still Mr. Van Dorn held both my hands in 
his, and his terrible black eyes appeared to 
grow monstrous ia the twilight, He con- 
tinued to speak, in a low tone, but his voice 
sounded far away, like one heard in a draem, 
and the shore, the rocks, the sand, and all 
around me, seemed to be fading and to be 
blotted slowly out, 

All but the sea, and over that, as I turned, 
or thought I turned, toward it, a great 
change came. I saw a shore, but it was not 
our shore. Great black and beetling cliffs 
overhung the Jine of breakers, and at their 
feet the sea roared and great waves rolled in 
mountains of froth and foam. The sky 
ger sa black, and across the dome of 

eaven darted vivid flashes of lightning, 
with thunderous crashes that could be heard 
high above the roar and tumult of the sea. 
I shrank back in terror, and closed my eyes, 
but Mr. Van Dorn still held my hands, and 
I sat, spellbound, making no effort to be re- 
leased. I heard his voice, soft and low, say- 
ing in a slow monotone, — 

“That which you See is taking place, not 
here, but elsewhere. Tomorrow you will 
know the truth. The shipis the Conste//a- 
tion ; and the man, your lover. In the spring 
you will be mine, not his.” 

I looked again, and saw, far out amid the 
raging waters, but within the line of break- 


ers, a ship upon the rocks. Her masts were 
gone; her rigging and sails dragged at her 
side a tangled mass of wreckage. The sea 
at every assault swept over her, and upow 
her bowsprit clung a crowd of men, who one 
by one dropped into the seething waves and 
disappeared. One man clung eager than 
the rest.. I could not see his face, but I di- 
vined only too well who it was, Every out- 
line oe — as he hung there, was 
stamped indelibly on my memory. It was 
surely Will, my Will. 4 

A crash of thunder pealed around the sky, 
and a sudden darkness shut out the dread- 
ful sight. And then—it was evening, and 
I was lying upon the sofa in the sitting-room 
at home, just awaking from an unrefreshing 
sleep. Had it been all a dream? 

I learned afterward that I had come home 
in company with Mr. Van Dora, had com- 
plained of being tired, and had lain down 
upon the sofa and fallen asleep in a very 
ordinary way. But of this I remembered 
nothing. 

Of the horror of the night that succeeded, 
I cannot write. The blank despair that 
filled my heart, the. utter hopelessness of 
life now, the terror of the thought that I 
must be the wife of Van Dorn (for, if Will 
were dead, it seemed, so complete was this 
man’s mastery over me, that there could be 
no other alternative), drove me almost to 
madness, 

But was he dead? Was not this a dream, 
an hallucination, the result of some disorder 
of the mind, induced by morbid brooding 


over Will’s long silence and my fearof Van. 


Dorn? Oh, no, no, no! It was po dream. 
Will was dead. I bad seen him drown be- 
fore my eyes, and I was lost. 

But, —“ in the morning,” Mr. Van Dorn 
had said, “you will know the truth.” He 
was right. 

At daybreak there came a loud rapping at 
the door. I heard my father arise and ans- 
wer the unusual summons. Then he called 
to me, in a quick tone of surprise. I ran 
down, for I hid not undressed throughout 
the night, and in a moment was clasped in 
herects strong arms and felt his kisses on my 

ps. 

“ You are not drowned!” I cried. “You 
are really here! Isittrue? Is it true?” 

“True! Of course it is, little one. { am 
really here, and what is more, I have come 
to stay. I hurried down from the city before 
daylight, for the news of the loss of a British 
vessel called the Constellation reached there 
last night, and I feared you would hear of it 
and think it mine. Allon board were lost. 
But our good old ship lies safe in New-York 
Harbor, my darling, and I have nad a pros- 

rous voyage, and we can be married, dear, 
in the spring.” 

reakfast was not yet ready when there. 
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came a tap at the door, Father 


ed it | a: quick step on the gravel walk outsisde 


and stepped into the hall. Presently he re-| The bills were the amount of Mr. Van 
turned with a roll of bills in his hand, and| Dorn’s weekly board, and Mr. Van Dorn 
we heard the front door open and close, and ' had gone. 


OVER THE RIVER. 


BY ERMINIA C. STRAY. 


"ER the river, where the angels For the stream of death is flowered, 
In their white robes waiting stand, Strewn with loving thoughts of thee, 
In the beautiful forever, Waiting for the golden morning 
Tn the lovely summer land, That will bring you home to me. 
We shall see them, we shall know them, Every grief and care and sorrow 
All the loved and lost ones dear, re That we meekly, gently bear, 
Though we miss them day by day, Strews bright flowers in our pathway, 
And we lose them year by year. Stars the crown that we shall wear, 
Noszz, Oxto. 
THE WORK OF RIVERS. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


HERE is no series of actions occur- 
ring in the physical world around us of 

ter importance in the eyes of the geolo- 
gist than the work of rivers. The high 
value which science is led to place upon the 
action of running-water as a geological agent 
is by no means difficult to understand. We 
uire firstly to bear in mind that the geol- 
ogist endeavors to explain the past history 
of the earth by an appeal to its existing con- 
dition. The present of the earth is, in his 
view, the key to its past. This is the under- 
lying principle of every detail of modern ge- 
ology; and it is this method of explaining 
the past by an appeal to the existing circum- 
stances of the earth, that constitutes what is 
known in geology as “uniformity.” The ge- 
Ologist thus assumes that the actions and 
rations of Nature have been of uniform 
aracter,and that when differences have 
existed between the earth’s past and its 
present, they can be proved to be differen- 
ces, not of kind, but merely of degree. Thus 
he maintains, and with every show of reason, 
that rivers have always acted in the past as 
they act now; that rain and the sea have 


worn and wasted the land in the eons of 
long ago, as they wear and waste it still; 
and that volcanic eruptions, earthquake-ac- 
tion, and the rise and sinking of land, have 
served to modify the earth’s surface in the 
past, as they are certainly seen to alter the 
contour of the land today. 

In the work of modifying the earth, rivers 
have always held a prominent place. The 
early geologists invariably assuned that riv- 
ers were powerful agents in producing 
change, although they did not credit them 
with their full power as disclosed by mod- 
ern research. Even Job speaks of the “ wa- 
ters wearing the stones,” and of the “ moun- 
tain being moved out of his place ;” and the 
observation shows us that in patriarchal 
days, the power of running-water to “ erode,” 
or to eat out and wear away the ecarth’s 
crust, was a yy ving ‘feature of physical 
history. Butit has certainly been left for 
the modern geologist to show the full capa- 
bilities of rivers to effect changes upon the 
earth’s surface; and to note the part they 
play in that weli-nigh univer, action, 
named “denudation.” This action, as the 
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——— the word indicates, is one of 
“layin, e” the surfaceof the earth. But 
it is Hkewise something more. The “lay- 
ing bare” of rock-surfaces is only the pre- 
lude to them being wasted and worn, and to 
their being carried off, slowly or the reverse, 
to-the sea and to lakes, there to form the 
rocks and foundations of the future. 

In this work of denudation, there are 
employed a large number of natural agen- 
cies, which act ceaselessly upon the world’s 
substance, There is hardly a feature of the 
land — hill, valley, river-course, basin, 
cliff — which does not nt either the 
direct or indirect result of the process of 
denudation. In this work of “ wear and 
tear,” the sea, of course, plays an important 
— The ceaseless action of the waves af- 

ects the coasts, occasionally in an alarming 
fashion, by sweeping away large tracts of 
valuable land. The atmosphere also is ever 
at work, denuding the land by the action of 
the oxygen and carbonic aci which it 
contains; whilst ice, frost, and snow exer- 
cise a a effect upon the earth, wheth- 

in loosening the soils by the action of 
frost, or in the shape of the glacier, slowly 
cutting and carving its way from the moun- 
tain-tops to the valley below. 

To rivers, however, must be ascribed the 
chief part in this action of “denudation,” 
which it must be borne in mind is hardly a 
phase of pure “ waste,” inasmuch as the mat- 
ter worn away from the land is being re- 
formed into rocks in the quietude the 
lake-beds and in the abysses of ocean. Ge- 
ologists have made elaborate calculations of 
the amount of waste matter which various 
rivers wear and bring-down from the lands 
through which they flow, to the sea which 
receives them. It is obvious that the pow- 
er of any tiver, however, will depend upon 
a variety and combination of circumstances ; 
and it is needful to take these into account 
in estimating the river’s work. For exam- 
ple, the river that has to operate upon soft 
material will naturally ess a more evi- 
dent effect on the district through which it 
runs, than that which flows over a rocky 
course. And similarly, the river which has 
a steep and precipitous course, interspersed 
with waterfalls, must act more powerfully on 
the land than the winding and slow-flowing 
river, whose meanderings are in fact due to 
the lack of force to sweep obstacles away. 

On the basis afforded by such considera- 
tions, calculations of a river’s work may be 
made with some degree of certainty. Thus 
it has been estimated that the Mississippi 
reduces the level of the country through 
which it flows at the rate of one foot in six 
thousand years. Su ing that this rate of 
wear and tear could osm e to extend over 
the whole surface of North America, the av- 
erage height of which is seven hundred and 


forty-eight feet, the continent would be re- 
duced to the level of the sea in four and a 
half millions of years. This latter period, 
which seems, humanly s: ing, of well-nigh 
inconceivable duration, is, in geological eves, 
a mere fraction of the estimated total dura- 
tion of the earth itself. Various rivers are 
found to wear the land at a greater rate than 
others, according to the circumstances de 
tailed above. In the case of the Po of Eu 
rope, for example, the wear and tear are nine 
times as great as in the case of the Dan- 
ube; and in the Mississippi, the rate is only 
one-third of that exercised by the seething 
and tumultuous Rhone. The latter river, 
according to the best calculatious, removes 
one foot of rock in one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years; the same work 
being accomplished by the Ganges in two 
thousand three hundred and fifty-eight 
years; by the Po in seven hundred and 
twenty-nine oman by the Danube in six 
thousand eight hundred forty-six years ; and 
by the Nith in four thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-three years. At the above rate, 
the Ganges would remove the Asiatic conti- 
nent in five millions of years; assuming the 
average height of the continent above sea- 
level to be two thousand two hundred and 
sixty-four feet. Similarly, Europe would be 
worn down by the Po to the water-level in 
less than a million of years, provided the 
whole continent were denuded as rapidy as 
the Po Valley is worn today. 

Some highly interesting statistics have 
been given ~ oe the amount of water 
and of sediment of all kinds which various 
rivers bring down to the sea. In the Tay 
of Scotland, for instance, it is assumed that 
the area of drainage is two thousand five 
hundred square miles ; the annua) discharge 
of water being one hundred and forty-four 
billions of cubic feet; and the sediment 
amounting to nearly fifty millions of cubic 
feet per year. The Clyde is credited with 
bringing down nearly nine millions of cubic 
feet of sediment per annum; whilst the 
Forth, with a drainage area of four hundred 
and filty square miles, is estimated to c 
to the sea nearly five and a half millions of 
cubic feet. The British Islands are esti- 
mated to an average height above 
the sea of six hundred and fifty feet; and it 
has been caiculated that as things are, our 
rivers will have worn our territory down te 
sea-level in about five and a quarter millions 
of years. Sir Charles Lyell calculated that 
the amount of matter brought down by the 
Ganges in one year would “raise a surface 
of two hundred and twenty-eight and a half 

uare miles, or a square space, each side of 
which should measure fifteen miles, a height 
of one foot.” Another estimate gives the 
work of the Ganges as equal to the collec- 
tion of an amount of matter which would ex- 
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ceed in weight and bulk forty-two of the 
great Pyramids of Egypt. To transport a 
mass of solid matter from the higher country 
of the Ganges to the sea, equal to that 
brought down by the river in the four months 
of the wet season, would require a fieet of 
over eighty ships, each carrying fourteen 
hundred tons ; the whole fleet sailing “down 
the river every hour of every day and night 
for four months continuously.” These cal- 
culations, based on data which cannot be 
questioned, serve to show the rapid rate at 
which the earth’s surface is being worn down 
by the rivers of the world. And the ac 
tion loses nothing of its significance when we 
reflect that the action of the nearest brook 
does not differ in kind from that of the larg- 
est river. For brook and river alike run 
seawards or lakewards ; each laden with mat- 
ter from the land, and each in its own wa 
serving to alter, modify, and reduce the land- 
surfaces to which it serves as a drain. 

The influence of waterfalls, as serving to 
aid the wearing action of the river through 
the increased velocity of the water, has al- 
ready been alluded to. The most notable 
example of the effects of running-water when 
associated with cascades, is found in the 
celebrated Falls of Niagara. These consist, 
as most readers know, of two cascades, hav- 
ing a small island ( Goat Isiand ) intervening, 
and presenting a total breadth of nine hun- 
dred .and fifty yards. The height of the 
Falls is one hundred and forty and one hun- 
dren and sixty feet res tively . About six- 
hundred and seventy thousand tons of water 
are shot over the verge of Niagara every 
minute. The river itself flows over a com- 
paratively flat table-land, in the course of 
which Lake Erie forms a well-marked basin. 
Near the Falls, it rushes over an uneven and 
rocky bed of lime-stone, and exhibits a strik- 
ing difference from its comparatively quiet 
and even upper course. Now it is a matter 
of common observation that every waterfall 
tends t> cut its way backwards or towards 
the source of the river; and an examination 
of the Niagara Falls shows that the water 
after a the Falls passes through a 
comparatively narrow limestone gorge, ex- 
tending to Queenstown, where this lime- 
stone overlooks a plain. Sir Charles Lyell 
calculated that Niagara wears away the lime- 
stone cliff over which it falls at the rate of 
one foot yearly; hence, as Queenstown lies 
some thirty-five thousand feet down the riv- 
er, it may be assumed that it has taken that 
numver of years for the Falls to cut their 
way backwards from their original position 
at Queenstown to their present site. Evi- 
dence is not wanting to show traces ot river- 
action at a height of nearly three hundred 
feet above the present ravine in which the 
Niagara flows. Hence Sir Charles Lyell 
concluded that the river once ran between 


the present Falls and Queenstown at a 


height of some three hundred feet above its 
present level — that is, before the gorge was 
excavated, and at a time when the Falls were 
situated at the latter place. 

One of the most remarkable examples of 
river-action, both as regards the extent of 


the water’s work and its uniformity, is found, 


in the Rio Colorado of the Western Ameri- 
can States. This area has been thoroughly 
and scientifically explored by the Survey ef 
the United-States Government, and the re- 
sults of the examination testify anew to the 

wer of running-water as an agent in mod- 
ifying the earth’s crust. In part of its 
course the Rio Colorado runs through rocky 
ravines of immense extent named “ cafions.” 
The Grand Cafion of the Colorado is in it- 
self a magnificent spectacle. Itis a chasm 
two hundred and seventeen miles in length, 
and with an average depth of one mile, or 
five thousand two hundred feet. This cafi- 
on cut through rocks, is only one amongst 
many through which the river finds its way, 
and at the bottom of which it appears to the 
observer above as a mere silver streak. 
What, let us ask, would have been the opin- 
ion of the geologists of former years, had the 
query been put to them concerning the 
means whereby these great gorges have Leen 
excavated? The answer would have borne 
that the river merely occupied the gorges 
which had been formed for it by some erup- 
tive force. But an examination of the cafi- 
ons shows this opinion to be untenable in 
the face of facts. Everywhere there are to 
be seen traces of the river-action on the 
sides of the cafions; at all points, the geolo- 
gist is met by evidence of the plain fact that 
the river has actually eroded and worn out 
the gorges it has come to occupy. 


Are there any circumstances in connec- 


tion with the Rio Colorado River, it might 
be asked, which serve to explain the pow- 
erful nature of its action onthe rocks? The 
answer to this question is of the most inter- 
esting kind, since it serves to illustrate a new 
circumstance in river-action, and one which 
renders it highly powerful in its effects on 
tre earth’s surface. The Colorado is un- 
doubtedly a fierce torrent. Within the cafi- 
ons it has a tall or slope of between seven 
and eight feet per mile, which is twenty 
times as great as thatof the Ohio and Mis- 


sissippi. But running water alone will hard- 


ly accomplish a work of such magnitude as 
the Colorado has evidently been able to ef- 
fect. Hence, when the geologist surveys 
the Colorado more closely, he notes that its 
work and power are largely due to the quan- 
tity of sand and like dédrés it carries down, 
and which, borne along wit its curren 

serve like a natural saw or file, to wear and. 
eat out the rocks over which it runs. The 
immense power of sand borne by running- 
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water, as an agent in eroding rocks, 1s thus 
cleariy demonstrated. But the sand must be 
oy am in proper quantity, that its work may 

thoroughly accomplished. There must 
neither be too much nor too little sand in 
the river, if its work is to be thoroughly per- 
formed. Too much sand will block up its 
currents and impede its work, will lie in its 

d, and will thus protect the rocks, instead 
of contributing to their wear. Too little 
sand will be swept onwards and leave no im- 
pression on the river-course. Hence, it is 
when the river, as is the case with the Colo- 
raco, possesses just that modicum of sand 
which it can keep moving with dire effect to 
the rucks, that the wear and tear proceed 
most quickly, and that the work of water is 
seen atits best. Curiously enough, a tribu- 
tary of the Colorado illustrates the case of a 
river which cannot erode its course because 
of the great amount of sand which it carries. 
This is the river Platte, which has a fall 
equal to that of the Colorado, but which is 
overloaded with sand. Hence its action on 
its course is feeble as compared with that of 
the Colorado, and its work can never, as 
things are, compare with that of its neigh- 
bor-stream, which has silently but effectually 
hewn out the land into the great gorges, 
which are amongst the most wondertul of 
Nature’s gigantic works. 

It is evident that rivers, entering lakes 
and seas, will deposit therein the dédris and 
waste derived from the land. As has al- 
ready been shown, this waste matter will be 


' deposited as sediment, to form the rocks of 


the future ; but when it is placed in lakes or 
in shallow waters anywhere, its effects are 
seen in the“ silting” or filling-up of lakes, 
and in the formation by rivers of tongues of 
land, which may jut out to sea for long dis- 
tances. We know, for example, that the 
Rhone has formed new land in the Lake of 
Geneva, at the river-estuary, by the deposi- 
tion of solid matter in the lake. An old 
town, called Port Vailais, which about eight 
hundred years ago was situated close by the 
borders of the lake, is now placed a mile and 
a half inland, through the river-deposits hav- 
ing come to intervene between it and the 
ne So also the Italian Adria, which in 
the time of Augustus was a seaport, — giv- 
ing, in fact, the name to the Adriatic Sea, — 
“is now,” says Lyell, “about twenty Italian 
miles inland. Ravenna was also a seaport, 
and is now about four miles from the main 
sea. But by far the most interesting case 
of the formation of river-land is that of the 
Mississippi. If we look at a map of North 
America, we shall be able to see the “ delta” 
of the Mississippi stretching seawards into 


the Gulf of Mexico, as a long tongue of land 
through which flows the river, and which al- 
lows the river to pass to the sea by three 
chief mouths. The Southwest Pass is the 
broadest and deepest mouth; Passa 
points eastwards ; and in the middle is the 
South Pass. This river brings down dédris 
in a year sufficient to build a mass one mile 
square, and two hundred and sixty-eight feet 
thick. Each “pass” has a “bar” at its 
mouth, and the obstruction to traffic which 


once existed may be conceived, when it is © 


mentioned that in 1859 fifty-five vessels were 
blocked at the Southwest Pass, the freight 
of those bound outwards being seven mil- 
lion three hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
three hundred and thirty-nine pounds ; whilst 
several had been waiting for weeks in the 
hope of Betting to sea. It was little to be 
wondered at that the commerce of New Or- 
leans was found to be seriously impeded by 
the state of matters at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. The advance of the tongue of land 
it may be mentioned takes place at the rate 
of about a hundred feet per annum at the 
South Pass ; whereas at the Southwest Pass, 
which latter is the chief entrance to the riv- 
er, the river-sediment gains at the rate of 
three hundred feet yearly. 

The sediments annually brought down the 


Mississippi have been estimated as equal to 


a deposit of a foot in thickness over twelve 
square miles. The quantity annually dis- 
charged from the mouth of the Ganges has 
been computed as equal to a layer a foot 


thick over a tract of two hundred and twen- . 


ty-five square miles, Egypt, or at least the 
habitable part of it, was called by the ancient 
priests of that country the gift of the Nile. 
Not merely the delta at its mouth, but the 
alluvial yese above, were at some period 
roduced by its deposits ; and the same may 
said of the plains as well as of the deltas 
of the Mississippi and the Ganges. The 
deltas still obviously in process of formation 
and extension into the sea, though too im- 
perceptibly for their progress to be noted, 
are striking features about the mouths of 
the rivers named. 

The study of rivers is thus seen to be 
fraught with instruction and interest, not on- 
ly for the general reader, but tor the student 
of the earth’s structure and history. Many 
an interesting chapter in the world’s history 
can be written by aid of the geological infor- 


mation supplied by the river and its work; 


and there can be no better introduction to 
geological science itself than a study of riv- 
er-action, as a preliminary to the understand- 
ing of some of the changes which this world 
of ours is ever undergoing. 
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CHANCE OR PROVIDENCE? 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


HERE was a whir of buggy-wheels, the 
clatter of dainty hoots on the hard car- 
riage-road, and ges Moore sprang from 
his seat, holding lightly the reins of his 
chafing black ponies, and called imperiously, 
yet tenderly, — 

“Nellie! Nellie! come!” 

Then inside the old farm-house there was 
the slam of a distant door, swift little feet on 
the stairway, a rustle of ribbons and muslin 
in the hallway, and. Nellie Arden, as fair a 
vision as ever gladdened a lover’s eyes, came 
out on the old-fashioned veranda, still draw- 
ingon her white mits, and settling the great 
straw hat on her sunny braids. She was a 
bonny little creature, Nellie, round and rosy 
and dimpled, with great blue eyes and the 
conventional complexion of roses and cream ; 
bat just now the biue eyes bore traces of re- 
cent tears, and the roses were slightly faded. 
Nothing of this escaped the deep gray 
earnest eyes. of the young man, to whose 
heart this little girl was so dear, though he 

ve no sign as he lifted her into the buggy, 

either did it escape another pair of eyes, 
strangely like the others, gazing sternly at 
the pair from the sitting-room window. 

“ This once together will not matter,” and 
Douglass Moore’s mother turned from the 
window to walk swiftly up and down the 
long, low room. “Douglass starts on his 
voyage in a week, and before he returns 
that saucy girl must find another home. 
The plans and hopes of a lifetime are not fo 
be overthrown in an instant by a girl’s tears 


. and blushes, or a boy’s vows and foolish 


mises.” . 

Prudence Moore, stern Puritan that she 
was, had forgotten the -time when she had 
defied father and mother and gone out from 
her home with her hand in that of the lad 
she loved, — had forgotten, too, how much of 
her own nature her only son had inherited. 

For a few moments after starting, the 
black ponies had needed all the young man’s 
attention, and but few words were spoken 
by the lowers; but presently, Bess and 
Belle found whose hand was on the reins, 
and setted down into their usual swift, 
steady trot. 

Then one arm stole around the slender 
waist, and the gray eyes looked déwn deep 
into the blue ones. 

“ You have been crying, Nellie,” said the 
manly voice. “Who has grieved my little 
girl this morning? Has the mother been 
saying anything more?” 


There was a struggle between smiles and 
tears on the sweet upturned face, then it 
went down, hiding itself on the broad shoul- 
der, while a. storm of sobs shook the slender 
form. Douglass said nothing while the 
storm lasted, only held her close to his 
heart in a way that spoke more of the at 
love that filled that heart than any w he 
could have found. 

“ Douglass,” she said at last, without lift- 
ing her face, “it is hard to give each other 
up when we love so, but ” — 

hs so hard, little girl,” he interrupted 
briskly, “that it can’t be done at all, sodon’t 
hint at such a thing any more. You are 
mine, my own ever since I can remember, 
and no hand but Death’s can part us.” 

“ But your mother” — 

“ Oh, yes, I know what my mother says. 
She has had her heart set on my marryin 
Anna Carson, ever since I wore aprons an 
dresses, but mother must remember that 
hearts can’t be deeded away like acres of 
land, and houses and lots. I think she 
ought to know it now from her own experi- 
ence. I don’t want Anna Carson, and PS do 
want Nellie Arden, and I am going to have 
her, and her only. So look up and let us en- 
joy this long, bright day together, and be- 
fore we come home tonight I ’ll tell you my 
plans for the future.” 

Nellie’s was a buoyant, sunny nature, and 
under the influence of her lover’s bright, 
cheery views, she was soon her own bright 
self again, laughing gayly, and bowing right 
and left to the merry crowds they passed, for 
they were on their way to the County Fair 
ten miles distant, and Bess and Belle passed 
scores of slower teams in the broad highway. 
All day long, Nellie was happy, with only 
fleeting thoughts of the stormy scene there 
had been the night before, when Douglass 
had announced to his mother his intention 
to take for his wife, on his return from his 
next voyage, his distant cousin, Nellie Ard- 
ea, instead of the young heiress whose 
lauds adjoined his own. Nellie had been 
taken by Mrs. Moore when only a child and 
raised as one of her own, and deep down in 
the stern woman’s heart was still dearl 
loved, but Prudence Moore could not broo 
the thwarting of her plans. She who had 
had her own way for almost fifty years, was 
she now to be overruled by a pair of foolish 
children ? 

“ It should never be,” she said coldly. 

If either of them desired to keep her love, 
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they must give up all hope of each other now 

forever. Douglass must marry the wife 
she had chosen for him, and Nellie was too 
young to think of marrying any one. But 
as we have said before, Mrs. Moore was 
reckoning without a knowledge of the mate- 
riabin her hands. Had it been only the pli- 
ant, sweet-natured Nellie, with whom she 
had to deal, her course would have beeh an 
easy one. But her son was made ot stern- 
er stuff. 

All that long day, his mind was busy with 
plans and hopes for the future of the girl 
whose fate he knew was in his hands. 

“In three years,” he thought, “there is 
no telling what they may do with my dar- 
ling, and I not by to sustain her, so I shall 
make a!l sure before I leave. Mother will 
find that I am not so easily turned from my 
path as she thinks,” 

So in the evening when it came time to 
think of turning toward home, he left Nellie 
in the care of a friend for an hour, and when 
he returned it was with a rather pale and de- 
termined face. 

Lifting Nellie rather hurriedly into the 
buggy, he spoke not a word until they were 
several miles on their way, when he sudden- 
ly placed in her hands a little document that 
told to whom it might concern that Douglass 
Moore and Nellie Arden were hereby li- 
censed to marry. With startled eyes and 
pallid face she looked at him, and it was 
with very earnest eyes he looked at her. 

“ Darling, it must be,” he said tenderly, 
but solemnly. “I know you and mother 
both so well, _ see. She so stern and 
you so yielding. Long before my three 
years’ voyage was over, she would have 
made you give me up. So I am going to 
make you safe before I leave. But she 
must not know it because I cannot take you 
with me, and she would no longer give you a 
home if she knew it. No one knows of the 
license, but the clerk, who is my true friend, 
and no one shall know of the ceremony but 
our dear old Father Wasson, who loves us 
well to us.” 

or a while she argued weakl inst 
him, but her heart being with 
little head was soon overcome, and it ended 
as he knew it would, by a quiet little wed- 
ding in Father Wasson’s parlor, with no 
other witness but the old gray cat, who 
blinked at the lovers, lazily, from a great 
arm-chiir. 
_ “IT shall give you this certificate, Nellie, 
before I leave,” said Douglass, gravely, as 
he folded it up and placed it in fis pocket- 
book, “If a should happen, you 
could show proof of our marriage. Don’t 
let me forget it.” 

But in the sweet confused bliss of the 
week that followed, they did both forget it, 
and it sailed away to China in the inside 


pocket of the bridegroom’s coat, just two 
weeks from that day. 


They were a.very exemplary pair during 
that week that followed, so much xo, that 
Mrs. Moore flattered her soul with the sweet 
delusion that they had given each other up. 
But as she seldom left her own room how 
was she to know of the long hours of happi- 
ness spent together in parlor and garden? 

So Douglass sailed away, leaving behind 
him a proud, stately mother, who would not 

ve way to tears, and a weeping, wretched 
ittle bride, whose grief could not be hid. 


Just a week from that day, the clerk who . 
granted the license was killed 


in a collision 
on the railroad; and a mouth from that 
time, poor old Father Wasson was found 
dead in his arm-chair, with the old cat still 
purring on his knee. 

But little cared poor Nellie for all that, 
just then. It was not until some time after- 
ward, when a dark cloud of shame and re- 

roach hovered over her, and she began to 
ook about her for some proof of her hasty 
marriage, that she discovered that there was 
no proof. It had died and been buried with 
those two men all except one thin slip of 
paper, and that afar on the ocean with her 

ung husband. Proudly she proclaimed 
er marriage to his mother, and as proudly 
and scornfully was it repudiated, and she 
spurned from that mother’s feet. 

“Go, ungrateful girl,” she said; “you 


have brought shame and disgrace upon a 


name that has hitherto been spotless. Nev- 
er do I wish to see your face again.” 
Gathering herself up like a wounded 


‘dove, poor Nellie crept away, leaving only 


as forgive! my Douglass er 

From that hour she disappeared as com- 

letely from Moore Farm and its vicinity, as 
if she had been dead and buried. 

The proud, lonely woman shut herself up, 
dreading the hour when her idolized son 
should return. 

Three lung years passed before he came, 
burning with impatience and love, wonder- 
ing why, in all these years, he had no word 
of his sweet young wife, but attributing it all 
to her modesty and timidity. He came to 
find the place desolate, his mother alone in 
her pride and remorse, and his wife — no 
one knew where, perhaps driven to her 

ve by scorn and unkindness. 

We will not dwell upon the siormy scene 
between the mother and son, 

“I go to seek her,” he said, at length ; 


“and until.] find her, and she with her own 


lips forgives you, I shall never forgive you 
nor cal! you mother.” 
And with this terrible sentence ringing in 
ber ears, the mother was left alone again. 
For two years, Douglass Moore wan- 
dered vainly over the land without the 
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slightest clew to his te wife’s fate. 
How could he hope to find her? And yet 
he was ever hoping against hope, striving 
against fate. God, surely, could not be so 
unkind, he argued, to part them forever, 
when they loved each other so. His heart 
was full of bitter, unforgiving thoughts tow- 
ard his mother, and he had almost lost faith 
in God and man. 

At last, one evening in June saw him sit 
down in a little village among the White 
Mountains, whither he had gone with a 
friend to seek rest, if rest could ever be 


. found for his troubled brain and heart. He 


had no knowledge of the place before he 
came, except that the name, White Cross, 
seemed vaguely familiar. Puzzling over 
this in his room, in the qmet little inn, it 
suddenly flashed over him that this had 
been the name of the anaes where years 
before a sister of his father, Faith: Dunstan, 
had made her home when left a widow. 

“T believe, Hartwell,” he said, suddenly, 
to his friend, “that I have an aunt, some- 
where in this vicinity. I am going to in- 
quire.” 

Seeking the landlord, his inquiry was ans- 
wered by a smile all over the broad face. 

“Know Mrs. Dunstan, sir?” he said, “] 
fancy there is no one in all this country that 
does not know her; .I will send a boy to 
show you the place. It is one of our show- 
places, sir.” 

In a few moments, Dovglass was saunter- 
ing up the shaded street, a shock-headed 

uth of some tweive summers trotting be- 

re him. It was only a short distance to 
the sweet little cottage set in its bright frame 
of roses, and having given the boy his cov- 
eted dime, Douglass opened the little white 
gate and went in alone. 

Everything was still, with a sabbath-like 
stillness, that almost seemed as if the only 
inhabitants of the place were the birds and 
bees. But suddenly the silence was broken 
by a little cry, in a childish voice, from 
among the thickest of the roses. 

“Ise dot him, mamma, but I ’s fast in 
the roses and tan’t det out, — why, where is 
my mamma?” 

Pushing his way eee the thicket, 
Douglass came upon what he thought was 
the sweetest picture his eyes had ever seen, 
A boy of nearly five years, with big blue 
eyes, now wide with trouble, and long gold- 
en curls, caught and tangled in some way, 
about a rosebush, holding in one chubby 


’ hand a brilliant, fluttering butterfly, while 


the other tugged and pulled at the obdurate 
curls. 

“ Stop, little man,” said Douglass, gently. 
“T will help you loose.” 

The boy, evidently not afraid of strangers, 
said 

“ [f ;ou please, sir,” and stood very quiet- 


—— Douglass unwound his curls, “I 
o not know where my mamma can be,” he 
said. “! wish she would cut off these old 
curls, but she is saving them for papa to see. 
I will hunt her,” and before Douglass could 
stop him he sprang away among the roses. 

With a strange thriil at his heart, Doug- 
lass went on to the house, walking like one 
ina tream. Knocking gently at the open 
door, he heard the sound of voices within 
suddenly cease, then an elderly lady with 
soft white hair, banded above a broad low 
brow, where benevolence and love seemed 
enthroned, and mild dark eyes, that beamed 
with kind thoughts, came noiselessly and 
stood before him in silence for a moment. 
Then a puzzled smile curved the sweet 
mouth, a great joy illumined every feature. 

“Itis—it must be my nephew, Douglass 
Moore,” she said, almost solemnly. 

And in the next moment he was clasped 
in her motherly arms, and drawn gently into 
her cool, bright sitting-room. Then she sat 
down, as one exhausted by intense feeling, 
looking at him with a strange wonder in her 
eyes. 

“ What chance, nay, what providence ,has 
brought thee here, Douglass?” she said, 
with her quaint greg speech. “ How 
didst thee ever find thy old aunt after all 
these years?” 

Then almost ashamed, he told her how it 
was mere chance that he stumbled upon the 
village, and remembered that she lived 
there 

“ Not chance, dear, not chance. It is the 
a of God,” she said. “ Follow me, 

uglass, and if then thee does not say prov- 
idence led thee, I shall say it was a won- 
drous chance.” 

Rising like one dreaming, he follow 
without questioning, the still active little 
figure of his aunt, k through the roses, 
on, to a little rustic bower under a great oak- 
tree. “Then pointing to its interior with one 
slender white hand, she suddeuly vanished, 
leaving him to gaze with bursting heart and 
throbbing brain, at the scene before him. 
Father in heaven, could it be possible, — 
his darling, his lost wife, there before him? 
Nellie with her soft blue eyes, beaming with 
love, yet veiled with ness, her bright 
hair floating about her face, with both arms 
clasped about the boy he had rescued from 
the thorns, who was even then telling her of 
vo adventure, Could that bright boy be 

s? 

The next moment, overcome with his 
feelings, he sprang before them; there was 
a wild scream from Nellie, a frightened cry 
from the boy, and then they were all togeth- 
er in a close clasp that seemed as if it could 
never end. 

But we will not intrude upon the scene. 
In the long hour that followed, explanations 
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were all made. Nellie told her husband 
how, stunned and crushed by his mother’s 
words, in her shame and agony she had 
crept away to her room, and racking her 
brain for a place to go, had all at once 
thought of White Cross, and Aunt Faith, 
dear, sweet Aunt Faith, whom she remem- 
bered seeing when a child, and whom she 
knew, from the very memory of her, would 
believe her story and give her a home. So 
she had come hither, and being met with 
open arms of love and trust, had remained 
ever since, with the child whom God had 

ven her, waiting for her husband to claim 


er and prove her innocence. When with 


his arms about his recovered treasures, 
Douglass went back to the house, he was 

uite willing to admit to sweet Aunt Faith 
that it was the providence of God that 
brought him hither. And a few weeks iater 
an all went back to Moore Farm, to the 
broken-down and repentant mother, and 
Nellie knelt by her side and whispered love 
and forgiveness in her ear. And Douglass 
ve his arms around them both and called 

er once more mother, while the bright boy 
kneeling at her feet lisped “ Grandma,” in a 
voice that sounded like an angel’s. Then 
indeed ‘heir joy was complete, and together 
they thank for it. 


VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


A Series of Brief Lectures for the Home and Fireside, written expressly for Ballou’s 
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AUTHOR oF “ TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE,” ‘‘ NATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART,” “ ACROSS THE WILD WESTERN WILDERNESS,” 


Hast thou, amid volcanoes worn, 

With livid flame convulsed and torn, 

Marked the huge fragments of a world, 

By lava’s fire-flood onward hurled! 

Marked the wide waste with ruin fraught, 

That Demon Earthquake’s hand hath wrought? 
Such wild and fearful horrors fill 

The gloomy base of Catherine Hill, 

Where wind and wave their rage combine: 


Such are thy horrors, Black Gang Chine. 
— Visitor. 


Wit oe presents a thousand aspects. 
In one department she presents the 
grand, sublime, the beautiful ; in another we 
behold scenes and views that startle us, and 
fill the mind with terror. Yet “there 1s 
nothing made in vain;” and although we 
may sometimes be obliged to witness that 
which at first sight appears disgusting, or 
horrible, we should remember it is generally 
rendered so because we fail to fully under- 
stand it. The real naturalist sees order and 
beauty and harmony in everything. He 
contemplates with. pleasure and interest the 
toad, the serpent, and every form of life, be- 
holding therein the work of a superior pow- 
er, superintended by the Creator's hand. 


“ STORIES ABOUT THE EARLV SETTLERS,”’ AND SO FORTH. 


IX. VOLCANOES. 


or a momentary fear when near by, and yet it 
is one of the most necessary forces in Na- 
ture’s domain. We find it everywhere; and 
without its presence in our bodies we could 
not livean hour. Though it may at times 
blaze and crash unpleasantly near us, it is 
only performing its part as the Master wills, 
that the atmosphere may be cleansed and 

urified, and that we may breathe a pure and 
invigorating air. 

If we look upon the grander operations of 
nature with an eye to investigate and under- 
stand, we find numerous examples where 
agencies often deemed terrible and destruct- 
ive are in reality working to produce bene- 
ficial results. As a striking instance among 
scores of this class, we may mention the 
volcano, When in a state of eruption, it 
presents one of the most terrific and awful 
spectacles the panorama of nature affords. 
Melted stones, rock, and earth, glow with 
dazzling heat, as it rolls and seethes and 
bubbles from side to side of the crater, —a 
sea of agitated liquid fire, rising and falling 
with frightful explosions and deafening de- 
tonations. The solid earth trembles beneath 
the mighty conflict of the warring elements, 
deep down in the interior, and the wild ani- 


The lightning’s flash and the deeptoned 
thunder may cause a sudden thrill of alarm, 


mals crouch with fear, or flee away in terror. 
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Huge fragments of rock are hurled thou- 
sands of feet into the air, showers of ashes 
fall on all the surrounding country, and the 
light of the sun is obscured by clouds of 
smoke. Often the melted lava fills the 
whole interior of the crater; and foaming 
up like a kettle of boiling sugar, runs over 
the top and flows down the sides of the 
mountain in great rivers of fire, carrying 
ruin and destruction in its track. Such ter- 
rible convulsions are looked upon with fear 
and dread; and yet they probably save the 
earth from destruction. The pent-up forces 
of its heated interior must have vent; and 
the volcano serves in the same capacity as 
the safety-valve to the steam-engine. Dee 
heavy rumblings are heard, far underground, 
the earth jars and trembles from the commo- 
tion of the angry elements within, and the 
earthquake shock, which no earthly foree 
can stay for a moment, comes suddenly and 
with power, and city, plain, and hill are over- 
whelmed. Man and beast perish beneath 
the ruins, and thousands are ushered into 
eternity in an instant. At length the volca- 
no opens its long-silent crater, and smoke 
and flame and red-hot Java burst forth in 
an angry torrent. The earth ceases its 
trembling, and the far more disastrous hand 
of the earthquake is stayed. It has been 
thought by some that were it not for volcan- 
ic agency the earth would be blown to frag- 
ments. 

The amount of matter ejected from some 
volcanos is truly surprising. 

In 1669, Mount Etna, in Sicily, disgorged 
eighty-four square miles or over fifty-three 
thousand acres of melted lava. Immense 
burning rocks, fifteen feet in length and fifty 
in circumference, were hurled through the 
air tothe distance of a mile; and for sixt 
miles around, the air was darkened wit 
ashes and floating cinders. A stream of 
liquid fire fourteen miles in length and six 
miles in breadth rolled down the mountain- 
side, burning everything with which it came 
in contact; and thirty thousand people were 
rendered homeless. Etnais no inconsider- 
able mountain. It is over one hundred and 
twenty miles in circuit at the base, and 
nearly thirty miles in a straight line up its 
side to the summit. And yet in the great 
eruption of 1660, nine years previous to the 
one we have deseo’ above, it threw out 
an amount of matter estimated to be twenty 
times as great as the entire mountain. 

Probably the history of no volcano is bet- 
ter known than that of Vesuvius, near Na- 
owe More than forty eruptions of more or 

magnitude have been recorded. One of 
the most noted took place in the year 79; 
when the three flourishing cities of Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii, and Stabiae, were buried in 
ashes and mud to the depth of from seventy 
toa bundred and twelve feet. Sealed 


entombed where the light and air could not 
reach them, they lay unknown to the world 
for eighteen hundred years. Their sites. 
were accidentally discovered in pity | a 
well; and extensive excavations were im- 
mediately begun, Everything was found to 
be in the most wonderful state of preserva- 
tion. As the ashes were removed, the ex- 
piorers passed from room to room, through 
marble halls, and corridors, and avenues 
adorned with columns and statues and fres- 
coed paintings, as bright and perfect as they 
were on the morning when the angry mount- 
ain amid flame and darkness breathed out its 
suffocating breath upon them. In astonish- 
ment they beheld cloth upon the counters, 
furniture and dishes in their appropriate 
places, medicines and surgical instruments 
upon the shelves of the apothecary shops, 
and even bread in the ovens, and on the ta- 
bles, yet plainly retaining the stamp of the 
baker! As the traveler wanders among the 
resurrected chambers and cellars and vaul 
he is brought face to face with the state « 
civilization at the time our Saviour was upon 
earth, more plain and real than any written 
record can describe. In silent meditation 
his mind wanders back to that distant peri- 
od, when beings of flesh and blood traversed 
those same halls, and filled those ancient 
apartments with the busy hum of industry, 
Anon the dark picture of the awful catastro- 
phe arises, and he shudders as he contem- 
plates the horrors of that terrible day, when 
like Sodom and Gomorrah they were so sig- 
nally overwhelmed. 
esuvius has exhibited many remarkable 

eruptions in modern times; prominent 
among which may be noticed that of 1769. 
Low rumblings had been heard at intervals, 
accompanied by a slight trembling cf the 
ground, which seemed to increase rather 
than diminish; and each succeeding shock 
appeared more violent and heavy than its 
predecessor. As night set in, a thin vapory 
cloud was observed, hanging over the sum- 
mit of the mountain; and the lingering rays 
of the departed orb cf day suffused the 
western horizon with a faint coppery glow, 
and tinged the edges of the rounded masses 
of dark clouds with streaks of purple and 
gold. A death-like stillness seemed to 
rood over the face of nature, and the atmos- 
phere became close and stifling, bringing to 
the minds of many, a sense of gloom and 
distnal foreboding. Time passed on; the 
tinted glow of sunset faded out, and the 
midnight hour approached. Suddenly there 


was a vivid flash, a sharp report, and a 
bright column of livid flame shot upward 
like a rocket. Millions of sparks and scin- 
tillations descended in showers and glittering 


masses, and the whole surrounding “aig | 
was lighted up to the pitch of noonday. It 
formed a stupendous fountain of dazzling 
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molten fire, reaching almost to the clouds, 
and forming one of the most beautiful spec- 
tacles the eve of ever rested upon. 
The next day a terrific r was heard, 
louder than the heaviest artillery of the 
heavens, jarring the ground, and shaking the 
houses in the town of Portici to such an ex- 
tent as to rend the walls and shatter the 
windows. Instantly the fiery tountain burst 
forth with renewed power; and receded not 
until it had reached the amazing height of 
over ten thousand feet. At night the scene 
presented was one of wild and awful grand- 
eur; and the sea reflected the glare of its 
blazing light for scores of miles. Among 
the more noted eruptions of Vesuvius may 
be noticed those of 1036, 1631, 1737, 1779, 
1794, 1819, 1834, and 1855. 
Another very remarkable example of vol- 
canic action is to be found in Iceland, where 
rugged Mount Hecla, from the height of a 
perpendicular mile, looks dowa in frowning 
grandeur upon a scene of wild broken crags, 
and rocks, and barren desolation. About 
fifty different eruptions in this vicinity have 
been recorded; some of which have been 
among the most terrific the pages of history 
have described. The great eruption of 
Skaptar Yokul, in 1783, was one of the most 
appalling sights humanity ever gazed upon. 
A series of earthquake shocks of more or 
less intensity had shook the island for sev- 
eral it and at times it seemed as though 
the solid earth must give way under the ac- 
tion of the terrible forces of nature contend- 
ing within. People who were in hearing of 
the muffled thunder that rolled ominously 
along, deep down in the bowels of the earth, 
trembled as they looked inquiringly into 
each others’ faces, as though they realized 
that the crisis was approaching, and half 
believed that the world was about to be 
blotted out from among God’s wonders in 
the universe. The morning of the 8th of 
June dawned, and amid smoke, and ashes, 
and fearful detonations, three broad streams 
of flame leaped forth. The frigttened in- 
habitants looked on in silent terror, momen- 
tarily expecting the total annihilation of the 
island, if not the world. The scene present- 
ed was truly awful, and beyond the power of 
the pen to describe. Columns of were 
observed at the distance of over two hun- 
dred miles. The vast sheets of dazz!in 
flame, half hidden in clouds of thick sul- 
phurous smoke, rose to the height of over 
ten thousand feet ; there to meet and inter- 
mingle, and descend in streams, to roll down 
the mountain-side in a mighty flood of liquid 
fire. Descending the dectivity, it spread out 
over the surrounding country, a fiery inun- 
dation, sweeping forest, field, and hamlet 
with withering destruction. The green for- 
est wilted on its approach, and dissolved in 
flame and smoke. The sun was obscured 


apavnien and ashes, and the whole atmos- 
phere, loaded with sulphurous vapors, as- 
sumed a dismal, coppery hue. Everythin 
seemed heated and stifling, and all animat 
life stood drooping in dread and terror. 
Water became stagnant and dried up, and 
poisonous va rose from the pestilential 
ve where even fish could not live. 
eaching a lake, the lurid river plunged into 
it with angry hisses and frightful explosions. 
Thick white clouds of steam and vapor 
rolled up in dense masses from the war of 
the contending elements, shrouding the sur- 
rounding country in darkness; and when 
this had partially cleared away, the water 
was gone, and in its place was a veritable 
lake of fire, thirty-six miles across. Enter- 
ing the channel of a river, it tore along down 
a rocky descent with a violence and impetu- 
osity that had never been witnessed by mor- 
tals before; producing great rents in the 
earth, tearing rocks and ledges from their 
foundations, and forming other lakes and 
rivers, until a tract of country ninety miles 
in length by forty-two in breadth, had been 
mostly covered with lava to the depth of 
from ninety-six to a hundred aod twent 
feet. Twenty villages were overwhelm 
many human beings perished, and thousands 
of cattle and sheep were destroved. The 
hand of destruction was at length store, 
and for many years a period of tranquillity 
ensued, But the region was not destined to 
continue alwavs in repose. Indications of 
an approaching eruption were finally made 
manifest azain, and at midnight, on Septem- 
ber 2, 1845, ashes and multen matter began 
to make its appearance upon Hecla itself. 
On the fifteenth, about yo ns a heavy 
subterranean explosion shook the whole 
island, and awoke slumbering humanity toa 
realization of the situation, Showers of red- 
hot stones ascended into the air with terrific 
violence, and streams of molten lava were 
projected to a distance of more than twenty- 
five miles. One of these fiery rivers, at a 
distance of two miles from the mountain, was 
a mile in width cnd from forty to fifty feet 
in depth. Mang caitle were destroyed, and 
a large extent of the finest pasturage turned 
into a barren waste. Wreathed in smoke 


and flame, the barren summit of old Hecla ° 


presented a terrible aspect. Suddenly a 
vivid flash and an awful explosion ensued, 
seeming tu shake the very foundation of the 
earth, A few .moments later, when the 
cloud of smoke had partially lifted, the sum- 
mit of the mountain was seen to be rent and 
shattered, and five hundred feet of it had 
had been torn ane 
18 1815, a terrible volcanic eruption took 
er on the island of Sumbawa, in the East 
ndies, It came with wind, lightning, and 


thunder, that swept everything betore it. 
mated, 


Forests were deci great trees torn up 


| 
( 


 servable, and now and then 
lifted up, through which flame and smoke is- 


by the roots and hurled through the air, with 
the bodies of cattle, men, and horses; and 
the crash and roar of the mighty explosions 
were plainly heard at Sumatra, over nine 
hundred and seventy miles distant. Vast 
clouds of ashes seemed to fill the whole at- 
mosphere, turning day into the darkest 
night, and in many places suffocating every- 
thing that drew the breath of life. Men 
and beasts were buried where they fell, and 
at the distance of forty miles, houses were 
crushed in and destroyed. Hundreds of 
miles away, ple at the noon-day hour 
groped about by the aid of lanterns; and 
the light floating cinders covered the sea to 
‘a depth of two feet. At the time of its 
greatest violence the inhabitants fled hither 
and thithsr in wild confusion, stunned and 
almost bereft of reason, fully believing it 
was the a day. Some in the wild- 
ness of despair sought refuge in their totter- 
ing houses, where they were crushed to 
death ; others ran stumbling along the quak- 
ing earth, to be swallowed up in the great 
rents and nings constantly being made, 
or plunged into the ravines and crumbling 
caverns. But it was all of little avail, for of 
a population of twelve thousand inhabitants, 
only twenty-six survived, 

In some instances entire mountains have 
been known to fall in, and become lakes. 
Such was the case with Mount Pic, in the 
island of Timor, which previously to 1638 
was of such altitude as to be visible at the 
distance of three hundred miles. 

An»ther noted example of this kind was 
the Papandayang, a volcano of no mean di- 
mensions, in the island of Java. In 1772 a 
terrific ee took place, in the midst of 
which it fell in and disappeared. A tract of 
‘country fifteen miles in length by six m 
breadth went down, and forty villages with 
two thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven 
inhabitants were buried in the earth, there 
to remain until the resurrection morn. 

The greatest of ail voicanoes is said to be 
that of Kilauea, in Hawaii, one of the Sand- 
wich Islands. The summit of the mount- 
ain, now nearly fourteen thousand feet iu 
height, has been worn down by previous 
eruptions, and a depression, or basin, formed, 
from fifteen to twenty miles in circuit. 
Doubtless at some former period the fiery 


‘ crater filled the entire basin, from bank to 


bank. Descending the steep terraces, we 
come to the edge of the present crater; and 
from a level projecting rock, down into 
the awful abyss, fifteen hundred feet below. 


’ A vast lake of fluid fire, rolling and tumbling 


in angry commotion, meets the eye. In 
places, spots of black crust are ob- 
ittle cones are 


sue, and streams of glowing lava roll down 
the sides and spread out in fiery pools 


around the base. In the night, when the 
angry sea of fire dashes its great red billows 
against the wal! of cold black rock, lighting 
up the wild and rugged surroundings. and 
casting its lurid giare against the sky, the 
scene presented is one of the most grand 
and subline that the imagination can con- 
ceive. Its eruptions have been among the 
most terrible on record. In 1840, more than 
fifteen thousand millions of cubical feet. of 
matter wasejected. This great eruption has 
been thus graphically described by Professor 
Hitchcock, in his very excellent work on 
Geology: — 

“For several oe the great gulf has 
been gradually filling up, until it was not 
more than nine hundred feet deep, and this 
molten mass was raging like the ocean when 
lashed into fury by a tempest. At length 
the lava found a ichtahaniene passage, and 
flowed eight miles under ground, when it 
reached the surface, and sweeping forest, 
hamlet, plantation, and everything before it, 
rolled down with resistless energy to the 
sea, a distance of thirty-two miles, where 
leaping a precipice of forty or fifty feet, for 
three weeks, the stream of half a mile in 
width and twenty feet in thickness, poured 
in one vast cataract of fire into the deep be- 
low, with fearful hissings and loud detona- 
tions. The atmosphere in all directions was 
filled with ashes, spray, and gases, while the 
burning lava, as it fell into the water, was 
shivered into millions of minute particles, 
and being thrown back into the air, fell in 
showers of sand on all the surrounding 
country.” 

Man boasts of his wonderful achievements 
in mechanical science, and points with hon- 
est pride to the herculean steam-engine, and 
the ponderous —- of the fortress and 
gunboat, that hurls a heavy iron ball to the 
distance of several miles. To the destruc- 
tive torpedo, and the powerful explosions of 
dynamite in removing ledges and obstruc- 
tions from our rivers and harbors. In com- 
parison with the more forcible works of na- 
ture, they are as mere toys; of hardly 
enough significance to be used as an ilius- 
tration. 

We have seen that Etna at one time threw 
a ry rock, fifty feet in circumference, to 
the distance of a mile. Hecla, during an 
eruption in 1775, threw a stone weighing 
two hundred and ninety pounds to the dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles. Cotopaxi, in 
South America, hurled a rock containing 
twenty-nine hundred and forty-three cubic 
feet, to the distance of nine miles. The 
sound of the heaviest artillery is scarcely 
ever heard more than tweaty or thirty miles 
away; but the thunder of the volcano has 
been heard nearly a thousand miles. 

Hundreds of examples like the foregoing 
might be mentioned, but enough has been 
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said to elucidate the subject, and show a 
few of the wonders of igneous action in con- 
nection with the globe we inhabit. The 
whole number of known volcanoes is over 
four hundred. Thousands now extinct have 
performed their allotted parts in former 
epochs of creation’s history, and the early 
‘action of fire can be found almost every- 
where. When we consider the vast amount 
‘of matter that bas been ejected during past 
and present ages, we cannot help being 
amazed at the immensity of this great ayen- 
cy, that has gone on from century to century, 
and era to era, changing and shaping the 
different periods ard destinies of the world, 
the silent though potent man- 
date of the great Creator’s will. And al- 
though it may at times destroy a city, or 
small section, filling the minds of the surviv- 
ing inhabitants with terror and consterna- 
tion, it is perhaps nevertheless an agent of 
mercy, sent to open the sealed crust of the 
earth, and let out the imprisoned steam and 
gases that rage and foam with indescribable 
power within. The mountain yields, and 
the burning lava pours forth, that the world 
may be saved from the horrors of a univers- 
al convulsion. Such is the power the hand 
of nature wields, in its work of carrying out 
the pu of the Creator, As man sur- 
veys it in all its sublimity, he cannot fail to 
see and realize that he who stands at the 
helm is indeed God. 


CONCLUSION. 


sketches we have com 
ly the mere outline of a very few 


In the 
sidered 


subjects, such as oeiir presented them- 
selves to our mind ; but the thoughtful stu- 
dent will find scores of different subjects, 
and food for contemplation everywhere. 
The wonders of animated life, electricity, the 
human body, life and death, the origin and 
destiny of the world, and many other sub- 
jects will arise to claim his attention. He 
will find material for a sermon in the pebble, - 
in the brook, and in the silent dew-drop. 
The unfolding petal, the blade of grass, the 
muffled beating of the human heart, every- 
thing, unmistakably points “ From nature 
up to nature’s God.” A thousand inferences 
and illustrations may be drawn from this 
boundless field, ° such studies will not 
only be useful and beneficial, but they will 
elevate and refine the mind, leading us. to 
fulfill our earthly positions, that we may be 
better able to live true lives, that we may be 
better men, and better women, and that the 
world ys 4 be better for our being in it. 
Now may never meet you again 
at; but if my bumble efforts in ig 
ing this series of papers should the 
means of causing some to study deeper 
among more worthy authors, I shall feel 
that my work has not been wholly in vain. 
In conclusion, dear friends and readers, 


please accept my kindest regards, 


All natare is before us spread; 
The coral depths, the grassy sod, 
Toviting us to look and learn 
From nature up to nature’s God. 


A world of cheer, a whispered hope, | 
Fan in our hearts a flame of love: , 

Go teach thy fellow-mortal truth, 
Inspire his mind to look: above, 


SURPRISE PARTIES. 


BY SUSIE B 
se EN are we to have that long- 
talked-of surprise party at Aunt 
‘ Judith Bland’s?” asked one of a party of 
young ladies who were spending an 
noon with their aunt. 
“I shall have go home n in a few 
. days, and I wish you might have it while I 
* am here,” said Cousin Alice, who had been 
ey the girls for several weeks. 
“Well, why can’t we?” demanded the 
young lady w 


represented the executive 
ability of her set. ‘ 
23 


“It ’s all 
“ When Kate 


t now,” laughed the girls. 

es anything in hand it may 

as well fall into line at once, for it is sure to 
on,” 

“ What is the use of always talking about 

what we will do, and then never doing? 

We all want to show Alice what sort of a 


surprise party we can get up. Now she is 
going away on Sa y, his is Wednes- 
y, lecture Friday evenitig, tomorrow night 
clear, We will go tomorrow evening.” 
“ 


That is settled,” assented the girls. | 
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Then they all began talking very fast, 
and to such purpose, that in ten min- 
utes the invitations had been planned, and 
all the arrangements were made, down to 
the minutest detail. . 

All this time the girls had ‘their 
rélative asleep, but, although she was nod- 
ding when they began, they soon became 
convinced that she was now wide awake. 

“ Now, girls, it is not right for you to 
treat your Aunt Judith so; a whole compan 
of you coming in u her at 
without her invitation. 

“But, Aunt Ellen, we have been there 
often. We always have a good time, 
she and Uncle John like to have us 

come, and ask us to return again,” protest- 


ed 

“When they ask you to come again they 
do not expect you to go in twenties, and 
without letting them know anything about 
it before hand. It is not right, I say. It 
might give your Aunt Judith a start that she 
would not get over for a longtime. If I did 
not have this rheumatism I should go over 
there tomorrow and tell her you were com- 


e secretly that for the pres- 

ent 7A mr afflicted, did not mention the 

ee long after took their 
ve 


When they were gone she thought of the 
proposed sdantes party until her indigna- 
tion became very great, and she decided 
that if the next day was t, she would 
have Patrick harness the pony, and drive 
her to her sister-in-law’s house, in spite of 
her infirmities. Finding herself y bet- 
ter next morning, she lost little time in ‘car- 

e two ies a 
time with many nods and chuckles. 

“T like the young people,” said Aunt Ju- 
dith, “and I like to have them come to see 
me. I don’t know that I should mind their 
having a surprise party here either, if they 
would let me w when they were coming. 
They may try it this time, ut I doubt i 
they will want to come unexpected again.’ 

I shall be glad to how 
ceed in ing out your s,” said Aunt 
Ellen, as _ . “The girls of 
course will not tell, so | shall expect you, 
after it is over, to come and give me an ac- 

“ Yes, in see you ay morn 
and let you have the benefit of our fun.” 

All that day Mrs. Bland and her husband 
went about making various and stran; 

arations. The smoothly cut path, which 

been carefully made through the late 
snow-drifts trom the front-door to the gate, 
was filled ap again near the centre, which 
all would discover when they were rapidly 


approaching the house. 


The steady, hard-wood fire, which burned 
constantly in the great, old-fashioned kitch- 
en, which was to the young people the most 
attractive room in the house, was that after- 
noon persuaded to go out, and the comfort- 
able room became cold and cheerless. 

The company china was securely locked 
up, and nothing was left in sight but a scan- 
ty supply of old blue deif, and the store- 
room was re-arranged, and to the most ear- 
nest seeker there would be no suggestion 
of the famous red apples and spicy dough 
nuts. 

At a convenient position near the door, 
was a large conch-shell, and an old fisher- 
man’s horn, u both of which instruments 
Aunt Judith was a skillful rmer. 

The dog, whose shrill barking was his 
most ‘noteworthy characteristic, was left 
outside, and then, it being dusk, they sat 
down to rest and wait, having done all in 
their power to provide for the comfort of 


When the girls left their aunt's house on 
Wednesday evening, they went straight to 
see their friend Mary Burton, to tell her of 
all their plans. 

“How very fortunate,” she said, as soon 
as she saw them. “I was just going to see 
every one of you. I had a letter from 
Maude Ric today, saying she would 
be here tomorrow on her way to California, 
and, as she wants to see you all, and 
stay with us is so short,! want you all to 
meet here tomorrow evening.” 

In their joy at the prospect of meeting 
their old schoolmate, they forgot all about 
the surprise party, and the next evening 
found them at Mary Burton’s whilst Aunt 
Judith waited in a fever of unrequited ex- 
pectation. 

“QO Maude,” said one of the young la- 
dies, in a momentary pause, “we are goin 
to have a surprise party at Aunt Judit 
Bland’s some evening. How 1 wish you 
could stay and go with us.” 

“Poor Aunt Judith,” said Maude, “she 
has my most sincere sympathy.” 

“Why do you sympathize with Aunt Ju- 
dith?” asked the girls. “She will have the 
pleasure of seeing us all without the trouble 
~ making special preparations for entertain- 

us. 


“ Well, I was at an assembly of that kind 
not long ago, and I did not get a very exalt- 
ed idea of the institution,” 

“ Do tell us about it,” was the unanimous 

uest. 

“ Yes, Maude,” said Mr. Burton, who en- 
tered the room at that moment. “I! have 
been listening to a chorus for an hour and 
three-quarters, and now I should like a good 
solo before | go out.” 


“Of course I should not condemn sur- 
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se parties altogether,” began Maude. 
suppose they wor find their un- 
suspecting host ready to receive them. It 
would not be more than once in a hundred 

ears or so that a family would be situated 
ust as we were at Uncle Nathan’s one 
evening last November. Out West, where 
one man’s farm is reckoned by square miles, 
and every one must be his own market man, 
and green er, the fall work is apt to be 
very extensive; and when Aunt Sarah fell 
sick, and about the same time the stout 
girl she had engaged to stay until the ex- 
work was done decided that she would 
have to leave at once, Cousin Lizzie and I 
felt that we had a great burden on our 
when auntie began to go about again, she 
found a great deal of work that must all be 
done at once, 

“*If it is mot attended to immediately,’ 
she said, ‘we will have no sau s this 
winter, and that lard must be en and 
the mince-meat should have n made a 
week ago. Then those pickles and canned 

completely spoi na few 

and I take hold of 
these things, and help you put them th ? 
said Uncle Nathan. ‘ We have n't much to 


do this afternoon, and we will be in early, 
yr this evening we will see what we can 


“ After an early tea, we all prepared our- 
selves for atl om and went to work in 
earnest. Cousin John is considered by 
our friends a very dignified young man, but 
when he was arrayed in a large apron and 
cap, he looked so far the opposite, that 
Aunt Sarah said laughingly, — 

“* How interesting you would look now, 
John, if any one should come in.’ 

“*Come in,’ said John, as though the 
idea was a new one, ‘any one come in. 
Nobody will come in here tonight. If any 
one wants to borrow the wheel-barrow, we 
can tell them where it is without opening 
the door, and if somebody is sick, and wants 
you, mother, we can some herbs, or 
something, through the window, and tell 
them you will send Johnnie tomorrow to 
ask how they rested. But we will say po- 
litely, but firmly, that it is not convenient 
for us to receive callers tonight,’and he ap- 
plied himself to the manufactory of sau- 
sages. ‘If you ll heat over that canned 
fruit, mother,’ he added, ‘1 will put it in the 
jars, and seal them up for you, when I get 
this done.’ 

“*Now I ‘ll show you how they made 
mince-meat when I said Uncle 
Nathan, growing enthusias 


¢ over his | 


work, ‘There was no patent machine to 

cut it up for you then, but they planned to 

have us boys do the chopping till it came to 

the raisins. The boy who chopped the. 

eer had the largest piece of ple for his 
nner.’ 

“Just then a sound was heard outside, 
and peals of laughter, and the babel of 
many voices, more terrible to us than the 
fiercest war-whoop of the Mohawks, fell on 
our ears. The next moment the door o 
ed, and about fifty men women and c n 
walked into the kitchen. 

“ We all stood as though petrified. Un- 
cle Nathan sat with the chopping-knife 
raised in mid air, just as it was w 
heard first sound. Lizzie and I 
some of the young people coming to 
us, and at the same me john caught signt 
of the original of the face he carries in his 
locket. This revived us somewhat, and we 
rushed up the back-stairs like rockets. 

“ Three very hurried toilettes had been 
going on for a few minutes, when a voice 
came across from John’s room. 

I say, girls, may you like, 
t I am not going down till they are gone. 
“ But I, a moment before, had remember- 

ed an open desk, lying on the parlor table, 

with an addressed envelope upon it, beside 

a letter all done but the postscript, and 

only moved the faster. 

“ A grand crash of chords from the 
told us that the small boys had reach 
parlor, and put fresh vi into Lizzie’s 
dressing, and the shriek that followed from 
the violin brought an answering yuan from 
John, who appeared to have c aged his 
mind about going down, for in a few min- 
utes he rushed past our door, moaning, — 

“*O girls, my violin!’ 

“We followed closely. The parlor was 
full, and in the dining-room preparations for 
supper were going for on a 
scale. They all seemed happy. be- 
cause we had been taught to polite, we 
smiled in a most hospitable manner, 
said we were they had come. When 
they went home they all told us they had 
spent a very pleasant evening. 

“When we were left alone Uncle 
Nathan did not speak one word, but retired. 
immediately, and it was fully a month be- 
fore he mentioned the party. After that 
John would not sit down to do anything in 
the evening till every door was fastened, 
and I think we all felt that we had had 


enough of parties.” 

And the thought better of 
pose, and did not surprise Aunt Judith as 
they anticipated. 


the 
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AN AFFAIR IN A COLLEGE TOWN. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


handsome, but graceful and looks 
thorough-bred.” 

Mr. Abner Sykes, a big Westerner, with 
gaunt features and lank limbs, made this re- 
mark, as he came out of the college campus, 
adjusting his glasses meanwhile for a more 
critical survey of the young lady in ques- 
tio 


n. 

His friend, Eliot Greenough, cast a care- 
less glance in the direction of the “nice- 
looking girl.” 

“College widow; used to be very gond 
styie, before she was heart-broken. Has 
cut off her bangs, and goes to conversations 
and the Radical Club now.” 

“ College widow! what an expression that 
is! not so inappropriate, either, What a 
figure girls do make of themselves in the 
American civilization, being made love to by 
half a dozen men, at the least, and engaged 
to one or two besides the one they marry! 
If there are any girls whom men of any self- 
respect would think of wrth they are 
those who have been providentially kept out 
of society.” 

Oh, come, now, *re too hard 
upon them, altogether! You don’t under- 
stand them any more than those ple 
across the water do. _ 1 don’t know whether 
you got your notions out on the Texan 
ranches, or among those demure German 
madchens, but they are very mistaken ones, 
and you ‘ll find it out before long. Expect 
to see you spoony on the greatest flirt in 
town before the end of three months, and 
engaged to a college widow before you are a 
fully fledged lawyer.” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Abner 
Sykes, fervently. 

“ Now that ’s a nice girl, if she isa college 
widow,” pursued Eliot Greenough, indicat- 


. ing by a nod the young lady of whom he 


had before spoken, who, with a companion, 
was walking along the sidewalk in front of 
them. “She had had several little flirta- 
tions, but ogy Sos speak of, when she met 
Homer Fenn. He was a New-Yorker; a 
Society fellow, with plenty of the airs and 
graces that take with the girls. He had 
precious little money and a precious lot of 
old family, and it is pretty much the same 
way with her. If he had been endowed by 
providence in just the contrary way, lots of 
tin and little family, like yourself for in- 


stance, things might have been all right.” 


Abner Sykes winced perceptibly. He 


had moods in which he ex great 
scorn for pride of birth among Americans, 
and announced the fact that his father be- 
gan life as a drover, with quite unnecessary 
freedom, but, strange to say, he had other 
moods in which it evidently whey upon him 
to have his humble og alluded to. 

He had been brought up on a Western 
farm, and graduated from a Western college, 
and afterward spent several years in travel- 
ing abroad, and had now settled down to the 
study of law at a New-England university. 
His acquaintances in the law-school found 
him, ag Eliot Greenough expressed it, “a 
queer mixture of Western rawness and old- 
world civilization.” They wondered what 
sort of a compound the addition of a little 
New-England culture would make. But 
Abner Sykes despised New-England cul- 
ture, and did n’t mean to absorb any. 

Eliot Greenough went on talking, without 
the least suspicion that his companion had 
been annoyed by the personal allusion he 
had made. 

“They became engaged in Fenn’s pamee 

ar, and the enga ement lasted until after 

e graduated. on’t think she had more 
than one or two letters from him after he 
went home, The O. F. that he belonged to 
married him off to a rich California girl, an 
heiress from ‘Poverty Fiat,’ within six 
months. And she, as I was telling you, 
took to good works and self-improvement. 
I rather thought she would take to the #s- 
thetic when that came in fashion, but I 
think she has just a little too much sense. 
She has n’t forsaken society altogether, but 
you meet her at five-o’clock teas and such 
mild festivities, oftener than anywhere else.” 

“ A French gn would go into a convent, 
it would be infinitely better,” remarked Ab- 
ner Sykes. 

“ Why, man alive, she "ll marry, yet, and 
marry well, too. It’s a pity if a girl can’t 
have another chance, because a good-for- 
nothing fellow jilts her!” 

“Pleasant for the future husband,” said 
Abner Sykes. 

“ Oh, I say, old fellow, you ought to have 
been a Turk. You never ought to marry a 
woman who has been seen with her face un- 
veiled,” 

“I am not sure that the Turkish style is 
n’t an improvement upon the American, so 
far as that goes,” said Abner Sykes. 

Then the friends parted ; Sykes’s course 
taking him in the same direction in which 
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++ eg widow and her companion were 
walking. 
He shinevet her narrowly; he admired 
her quiet costume; there was nothing in it 
of the obtrusive challenge to the attention of 
the passer-by which continually jarred a 
him in the attire of most of the young ladies 
whom he met. He was reminded of Victor 
Cherbuliez’s definition of style as “that 
well-ordered beguty which does not know 
that it is being looked at.” In that sense 
this young lady was stylish. 

As he continued to look at her, that term, 
“ coliege widow,” seemed to him more vul- 
ar and offensive than when he had first 
Roaed it; its appropriateness did not strike 
him quite as it had done, though he was 
still of the opinion that a young woman who 
had indulged in two or three flirtations, and 
then been jilted after an engagement of a 
year or two, had better retire to a con- 
vent. 

_ As he walked along meditating upon 
American young ladies in general, and this 

ung lady in particular, his eyes suddenly 
fell upon a small, glittering in the 
snow-bank which bordered the sidewalk. A 
second glance showed him that it was a 
diamond, appertaining to a small golden cir- 
cle which had sunk a little intothe soft snow. 
The diamond was small, though very bril- 
liant, and the ring was very small indeed, 
and must have fitted a very sleuder finger, 
or so Abner — thought, as it lay on his 
large palm. He suddenly caught sight of 
engraved inside, —“H. F, to A. E. 


“H. F. may mean Homer Fenn. Per- 
haps it’s hers. ! saw her pull her er off, 
now I think of it. I don’t remember what 
Greenough said her name was. Don’t know 


whether he mentioned it. Wonder what A.. 


E. B, stands for. Not very dificult to find 
out, probably, but pshaw! what do I care?” 

At the next crossing, and before Abner 
Sykes overtook her, the young lady’s com- 
panion left her, being torn away by a horse- 
tar, after which she looked regretfully, mak- 
ing the frantic little wavings of the hand, 
and grimaces expressive of unutterable 
pangs, with which young ladies are wont to 

each other adieu. 

Mr. Sykes was all ready to present the 
ring with a perfectly correct and sufficiently 
reverential only and ask the young lady if it 
was her pruperty, when she suddenly looked 
up athim, That was all that happened, but 
for some inexplicable reason Mr. Abner 
Sykes was deprived of his self-pussession. 

Instead of saying what he had intended, 
he became vividly red in the face, slipped 
the ring into his pocket and walked on. 

She had such very blue eyes! That was 
really the first reason for his embarrassment 
that he gave himself. Immediately recog- 


nizing the weakness implied in that explana- 
tion of the matter, he assured himself that 
it was because she looked so very unlike 
what he had expected. Yet what Mr. Sykes 
had expected, could not have been quite 
clear to a disinterested observer, for there 
was nei nothing remarkable in the 
young lady’s looks, unless it may have been 
that her eyes were remarkably blue. She 
was not handsome; she was not even pretty, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word; a 
very fair comp'exion, blonde hair, and those 
very blue eyes composed all her store of 
beauty. The young man who had lost his 
self-possession, vaguely remembered that 
she had a large mouth, a nose that did not 
follow the Grecian type as closely as it 
should have done, and, in fact, that she had 
not at all impressed him as a beauty. If she 
had been a beauty he would by no means 
have acknowledged that his sensibilities 
could have been affected by that fact. He 
regarded himself as altogether superior to 
such a weakness. 

He had been disconcerted; that was 
what he said to himself, and being accus- 
tomed to carefully analyze his emotions, he 
endeavored to ascertain why so unusual a 
mishap should have befallen him, — without 
a very gratifying degree of success. It was, 
after all, no matter, but, being a man who 
was proud of understanding himself, and 
having himself well in hand, he especial! 
disliked to puzzle himself. He could mu 
better have borne to be puzzled by some- 
body else. 

“ Larceny, by all that ’s absurd!” he said, 
feeling the ring in his pocket. “But. per- 
haps, after all, the correct thing is to adver- 
tise it, since I don’t even know her name. 
Hope I xha’n’t forget to ask Greenough 
what itis. Pshaw! why should I be such 
a humbug? I know | sha’n’t forget to ask 
him!” 

But ae was not to be found that 
night. He had been summoned home by a 
telegram announcing the sudden illness of 
bis father. A few days afterward the news 
came that his father was dead, and that 
heavy business duties would devolve: upon 
Greenough, preventing his return to coll 

The further information concerning t 
“ college widow ” which Sykes had resolved 
to ask of Greenough, he must go without. 
It would be a very easy matter to make in- 

uiries of somebody else, but he shrank 
rom doing it; he might be subjected to 
chaffing, which was extremely offensive to 
his dignity. 

He wrote an advertisement of the finding 
of the ring, to be inserted in the newspaper, 


but went by the newspaper office with the 


advertisement in his pocket, and with the 
emotions of a conscience-stricken thief. 


He eagerty seized the opportunity afford- 
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ed, by an invitation to a German, given by an 

tion of the college students, to appear 
in the society of the town, which had hither- 
to possessed little charm for him. And he 
was rewarded by seeing, as soon as he en- 
tered the hall, the blonde locks and very 
blue eyes of the young lady he sought. 

He found it very easy to obtain an intro- 
duction to her; indeed he had the honor of- 
fered him with only a very slight suggestion 
on his part, and he had the pleasure of being 
her ner for the dance, and he found him- 
self regarding the German with favor for the 
first time as a dance which afforded unusual 
opportunities for conversation. He never 
had looked upon round with 
al; apparently the young lady— whom he 
had Gacoveies was Miss Alice Bradshaw — 
had no objections to them. Sykes found 
himself vaguely wishing that she had, and 
for once he did not feel disposed to analyze 
the wish. 

She had various tastes and opinions of 
which he did not at all approve, but she con- 
fessed them in a frank ard child-like manner, 
‘and with frank and child-like glances which 
he found very agreeable, although he did oc- 
casionally become disconcerted again, and 
found himself blushing like a school-giri. 
Which was altogether the most perplexing 
and annoying thing which he remembered 
to have ever happened to him. 

She seemed so light-hearted and gay that 
it was difficult to regard her in the light of a 
“blighted being ;” but she did go to “con- 
versations;” she acknowledged to an ac 
quaintance with Kant and Fichte and Scho- 

nhauer ; and she calmly declared that she 
‘believed in woman s e. Judged by 
the opinions she expressed she was what 
Mr. Abner Sykes regarded as a monstrosity. 
She was fitted to increase his horror of 
American civilization. 

But that was notaltogether the impression 
which she produced upon him; it was 
strangely intermingled with the disconcerting 
impression, and with an extremely agreeable 

jon 


e went home in a somewhat bewildered 
‘state of mind, utterly forgetting the ring, 
which was still snugly reposing in Lis vest- 


pocket. 

to call upon 
Miss Bradshaw, when he left her, that 
evening, it was with the intention of availing 
himself of the ission as soon as he 
‘could rly do so. But with the calm 
daylight his natural habit of mind gained 
the ascendency. He remembered Miss 
Bradshaw’s opinions, and, the fascination of 
her personality being absent, he decided 
that she was a monstrosity, and that he 
would not continue the acquaintance; he 
would not call upon her, —uniess it might 
‘be to return her ring. 


Upon still more mature reflection he de- 
cided that it was absolutely necessary that 
he should do that; and, accordingly, within 
a week after their first meeting he paid his 
respects to the “ college widow,” in her own 
home. This time she was sweet and pen- 
sive, instead of gay and bright, and she ex- 

sé¢d no offensive opinions; she 

rather the air of being willing to accept all 
his opinions. Abner Sykes found her al- 
most “his ideal woman; as a product’ of 
American civilization she was certainly re- 
markable. He thought he should go to see 
her again. Indeed it would be necessary, as 
he had not restored her ring to her! He 
did not fully explain to himself why he had 
not done so, but he was vaguely conscious 
that it was because the suggestions were un- 
pleasant to him. He disliked to remember 
that Miss Bradshaw was a “college widow.’ 
He wondered what kind of a fellow that 
Homer Fenn was; a scamp at all events, 
Was she heart-broken? She certainly did 
not seem so, The lack of bangs and the 
fondness for “conversations” which Eliot 
Greenough had adduced in evidence, might 
mean something else. Abner Sykes was 
dimly aware that he vastly preferred they 
should mean something eise. 

He became spasmodically devoted to 
Miss Alice Bradshaw. There were intervals 
in which, in the calm light of reason, he re 
garded her as a monstrosity. 

Their names began to be coupled togeth- 
er, in the feminine diversion of society. 
Abner Sykes never heard it, but Miss Brad- 
shaw did, Feminine society discover 
that, in spite of her thoroughly self-posse 
society air, she looked conscious when Mr, 
Sykes entered a room, Nor did she ever 
care to say much about him. And feminine 
society, the world over, knows how to put 
two and two together, 

Mr. Abner a suddenly awoke as from 
a dream to find the summer vacation close 
at hand. He bad planned the year ‘before 
to take a flying trip broad in this vacation, 
and he resolved to conquer the weak-minded 
desire he felt to linger in the vicinity of the 
college and carry out that plan, Perhaps 
he might as well gu away without bidding 


ag Miss Bradshaw, except in a 


During one of his periods of devotion he 
had wane with her to a woman-suffracge 
meeting, and listened to most monstrous 
sentiments, every one of which his fair com- 
panion laughingly declared that she fully in- 
dorsed. And she had done it in such a 


charming manner that he had discovered a 
certain amount of reason in the arguments 


which he would not before have ieved 
was there! 


But that was only in moods when he had 
given himself up to Miss Bradshaw's domin- 
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* jon. When he had not seen her for several! 
days he withdrew his neck from the yoke, 
and became his old self again. And 4t was 
in one of the latter conditions of mind that 
he suddenly awoke to a full realization of 
his danger, and resolved to fly from his en- 
slaver without the formality of leave-taking, 
which would be so very likely to degenerate 
into sentimentality. 

If she had been strong-minded only, that 
might not have been anendurable, but a girl 
who had had several flirtations and then been 
engaged and jilted! Nobody could be less 
like the ideal wife with whom Mr. Abner 
Sykes had intended, at a suitable time, to en- 
dow himself. 

He danced with her, on class-day, — she 
looking seraphic in a pale lavender gown, — 
he sunned himself in her smile all the even- 
ing long at the president’s reception, and 
then returned to his rooms and packed his 
trunk, maintaining with stern fortitude his 
resolve to take his leave of her in a brief 
note. When he returned, in the autumn, he 
might be cured of his folly ; if he were not, 
perhaps he had better not come back. 

He had written the note, sitting upon his 
trunk, while the carriage waited below to 
convey him to the station, when a new 
thought flashed into his mind,— the ring! 
He had made a hundred resolves to restore 
that ring, and he had never done it. To 
carry it away with him would really be lar- 
ceny, and to send it to Miss Bradshaw in the 
letter, it seemed to him would be scarcely 
correct, to say nothing of the difficulties of 
explaining why he had not returned it be- 
fore. That would be a some what awkward 

matter “>.explain, at the best, and he did 
not quite see how he was going to get 


through it, but it seemed to him that it was | pu 


his duty as a gentleman to return the ring, 
and tobe the explanation in person. 

He was not one to shrink from danger 
when duty called! And with the greatest 
alacrity he ran down and dismissed the car- 
riage, and immediately made his preparations 
for a parting call upon Miss Alice Bradshaw. 

After concocting many subterf he 
had at last decided not to tell her when or 
how he had come into possession of the 
ring. That plan had its difficulties, but not 
so much danger as was involved in —s 
the truth. Let what would come he woul 
uot betray his weakness. 

As he told her, somewhat abruptly, that 


the faintest possible tremor of her drooping 
eyelids, a faint shade of color faded from 
her cheek. 

Against that, Mr. Abner Sykes was not 


to steel himself. 
e had planned to give her the ring, with 
a polite but very cold and somewhat sarcas- 


tic little speech,—for what right had a 
young woman who had been through such 
experiences to be about in society, beguiling 
honest men? 

What ‘he did do was to seize both her 
hands in his and say, impetuously, — 

“1 can’t leave you unless jou tell me that 
I may come back, — unless you will promise 
Sh ited him th 

e smiled up brig at him through a 
mist of tears that veiled her eyes. 

“ But —bet I shock you so! You don’t 
approve of me at all,” she said. 

“I approve of you altogether!” affirmed 
Mr. Abner Sykes. “I am ready to espouse 
cause of woman suffrage, for your 

e. 

And the could not but ac 
knowledge 

He did not tell her bow much harder it 
was to forgive her for having been another 
man’s promised wife thaa for her objection- 
able a but in the midst of his felicity 
he did suffer a pang at that thought, and he 
wondered that she never alluded to it, nor 
seemed to think of it. He hesitated about 
giving her the ring, its suggestions jarred so 
ee upon the happiness of the hour; 

t it would bring about an explanation, and 
that would be better than to have a spectre 
continually rising between them. 

But he almost wished it in the depths of 
the sea as he took it from his pocket and 
Where inthe world did yougetit? Amy 
- ere inthe you get it 
Burrill’s ring !” she exclaimed” “ She lost 
it last winter, just before she went abroad; 
she thought it was when she was walking 
with me, on the avenue. Poor Amy! it was 
her engagement ring, and she treasured it as 
the apple of her eye, though Homer Fenn 
treated her cruelly. 

Miss Bradshaw could not account for the 
strange manner in which her lover behaved 
about that ring. He would n't say any 
thing, but he took her in his arms and 
kissed her rapturously. 

Mrs. Abner Sykes has heard all about * 
and she occasionally jests with her hus 

college 


he had come to say good-by, he watched her 
face. It was not iinagi on, — there was 


wp wishing to marry a “ 
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cloth energeti savagely. e 
was a little The Silverdale 
girls have, as our ok friend Mr. Timkins 
says, mostly got “ pecoolyairities.” Cherry 
is one of those beings who seem built on 
eprings, and also seem to be possessed of 

e idea that the springs never need the lu- 
brication of a good rest. But they have 
nerves, those fly-about people, as well as 
less ambitious or eens folk who give 
out and get the backache under an hour or 
two’s exertion; then they are apt to make it 
lively for the rest 

I believe some good-natured people 
are often accused of aoe their “ temper 
up,” when the trouble is they have over- 
taxed their nerves. 

When Cherry’s nerves get out of order, 
she either “rares” (Clem’s expressive and 
pet term ) and strikes dismay to our hearts, 
or takes to blueness and lamentations, and 
makes us feel guilty of dark deeds in oppress- 

a poor innocent girl. 

She had been busy all the morning, and 
then sprang up like a rocket the minute din- 
ner was over and went to sprinkling and roll- 
ing up the clean clothes, in the kitchen, pre- 

to the ironing process. Then she 
came in and berated me and Clem for tarry- 
ing long at the tea; for we were not eating 
nor drinking, simply sitting at the deserted 
table trying in a lazy, languid fashion to tell 
our fortunes in our ‘tea-leaves, 

“ Bother!” I said, “I don’t care for tea; 
I only drank it so I could tell my fortune, 
and now I can see nothing in the leaves but 
a grasshopper. 

“ lanonbles Dick, don’t it?” said Clem, 
and while I was trying to think of a word to 
express my scorn for such an insinuation, 
Cherry came in and flew at us. 

The rest of. the folks had meandered off 
in various directions, mostly bent on taking 
naps, except our geological boarder, who 
was gone to hunt rocks. 

Cherry shoved us out of the way and went 
to clearing the table. 

“Why in the world don’t rest, Cher- 

?” said Clem. “ Mollie and I would do the 
dishes, if you would give us time to take 
breath.” 

“Time to take breath!” echoed Cherry, 
“ you ’d fool over those tea-leaves all the af- 
ternoon.” 


After this calumnious accusation, we bent 
the noble energies of our minds to prove 


CHERRY’S CHOICE. 


that we were capable of the exertion and res- 
olution nece to wash the dishes at 
once, Clem got the water, I hunted the tow- 
el; and Cherry shook the cloth with super- 
fluous vigor; and just then the geologist 
came around the corner. He smiled at 
Cherry; but the state of Cherry’s nerves did 
not permit her to smile back. 

“ He has n’t any more tact than a bumble- 
bee,” said Clem. 

“ But he does n’t make as much racket as 
a bumble-bee,” I said, 

The geologist was always calm and slow, 
or nearly always. I had never seen him ex- 
cited but once, when one of his “ specimens” — 
fell through a crack in the floor and could 
not be got out again. 

Our other summer boarder, young Pop- 
ples, caught bugs and killed them with ether - 
and pinned them on cards, and he would 
take on over a little tiny bug no bigger than 
a mustard seed, until you would think it was | 
a mastodon at least. 

“I hate rocks,” we heard Cherry say, out 
on the porch. 

“Ah, my child, I think you cannot mean 
that,” the geologist auswered in his slow 
tone that exasperated Cherry in her ruffled 
condition. 

“I do,” she asserted. “You litter eve 
thing up with them. My marble St. Patric 
has to stand in a corner on the floor because 
there 1s no room for him on the what-not for 
the rocks. I don’t like them.” 

“ Ah, but dear Miss Cherry,” he answered 
gently, “ they are a part of the Lord’s world 
and his work, as much as the flowers and 
trees you love. I love the rocks, I-see his 
hand in all from the great boulders to the 
tops of which you cannot see, to the smallest 
pare, Pie you ever think of this, Miss 


l aed out from the kitchen door and 
beheld my cousin with flame in her cheeks 
and remorse in her eyes, Evidently she had 
not thought of it. But I knew quite well 
that she did like rocks. As for the St. Pat- 
rick, she had poked him in the corner her- 
self, becau e his elbow was chipped off. 

Some would have said this fling was all 
temper. I considered it a case of ‘nerves. 
She was ashamed of it herself, but she did 
not say so as she should have done; and b 
and by the geologist took himself off, whic 
was not wise of him, for young Popples lured 
her to go with him to hunt butterflies and 
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She consented at last, but left orders that 
Clementina and I should do the ironing. 
“ What! shirts and a!]?” said I, 


“ Yes, shirts and all,” she answered as she 
went off to join yt, oy who was waiting at 
the — gate fer her. 


pity the poor fellows who will have to 
wear them,” said my oldest cousin Juliana, 
“ Not one of the men-folks will go to church, 
Sunday.” 

“Well,” said Clem, “if they can’t go to 
church unless their shirts are as white as the 
driven snow and as slick as glass, I would 
not > a button for their strength of 
mind.” 

Clem got done first and went off. 

I was just finishing when the geologist 
came in. He was absent-minded and did 
not know he was standing withit: a foot of 
the hot stove, until I told him. 

“I seem to have an unpleasant faculty,” 
he said, “of provoking the one I wish to 

ease. She has gone off with him. Well, 

suppose it is not best for us always to 
have what we wish for, We are short-sight- 
ed mortals at best, and I know providence 
is wiser and kinder than we dream.” 

“ Of course it is, whatever happens,” said 
I; “ but you need not give oP hope of what 
you want this time, if it ’s Cherry. plan 
tlways turn out right any way if we do the 
best we can.” 

“Yes,” hesaid. “Sometime. The bless- 
‘ngs we lose on earth will be made up to us 
in the great hereafter, if we wait in faith. 
In any case, His will be done.” 

Ah, Cousin Cherry, if you had slighted and 
deserted this me oy tient heart through 

rverseness and obstinacy, what? For 

im, compensation thrice told from gracious 
hands and the blessing bestowed on those 
who mourn in this life and who never doubt. 


For you, would there not have been repent- 


ance? 

Supper was ready when Cherry and Pop- 
ples came back. 

Mr. P. was frantic over a new, wonderful, 
and beautiful bug he had found. 

“TI am sure even you will congratulate me, 
Miss Mollie,” said he. 

“You won’t get any sympathy in that 
quarter,” said Cherry. 

“ Not a bit,” said I, “I like bugs in the 
fields and woods, where God put them. | 
don’t believe in sacrificing hundreds of little 
innocent creatures just to gratify a mere 
whim,—a freak. I think with Cowper, 
‘Mercy to him who shows it,’ is the rule by 
which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty 
man, and he who shows none won’t get any 
himself; that ’s the substance of it. We 
set up for Christians. Why can’t we treat 


If our lives not ey on taking things, if it 
did us any real good ” — 

“ Oh, but this new bug is such a beauty,” 
the youth interrupted, “it must go in my 
collection.” 

Oh, what was the use to talk? 

“ Please, Miss Mollie,” said he, “just 
come and see it.” 


“1 do not want to see a dead bug.” I pro-. 


tested. 

“ But it is not dead, yet,” said he. “I’ ve 
got it in a paper.” 

So to please him I followed him to the 
sitting-room. He took from under a glass a 

per, which he proceeded cautiously to un- 
old. It took a long time to get it undone, 
and then —behold, the captive was not 
there. 

“Oh, oh! where is my bug, my lovely 
i ” he cried wildly. 

saw the bug calmly traveling up his 
shoulder. Did I tell him? Never a bit did 
I. I can feel for any one in distress, but at 
the same time I was not going to cause the 
death of an inoffensive insect ; and I did not 
think it was as hard on P, to lose the bug as 
it would be on the bug to lose its life. It was 
just a big — June bug. Why should 

opples end its harmless existence ? 

But he was very unpleasant, and Cherry 
was tired and more snappish. They were 
like a couple of wet blankets, and the whole 
lot of us, consequently, barely escaped catch- 
ing the blues. 

Cherry wanted to go to the kitchen and 
inspect the ironing ; but 1 would not let her. 
I did not want her to tire herself any more ; 
and beside, I was a little bit cowardly. I 
had guiltily scorched the geologist’s best 
shirt and craftily hidden it at the bottom of 
the pile of clothes. 1 fairly made Cherry go 
and take a long rest. After which she took 
up her Bible. 

“ That 's right,” said I, “perhaps you "Nd 
find something to teach you:not to treat Mr. 
Graham so digracefully. 

“Oh, r fellow,” said she, “is he un- 
happy, Mollie?” 

“Unhappy !” said 3, “he is miserable. 1 
should not wonder if he committed hari- 
kari tonight.” 

“ What is that?” she asked, mournfully. 

“It's — it ’s — well, something terrible.” 

“ Don’t let him,” she implored. 

I thought all would go well now, and it 
did. They made it all up in the purple dusk 
down by the red-bud-tree. And she had 
carried a “ specimen” around in her apron 
pocket for him all the afternoon. 

I was so glad I could even feel sorry for 
and sympathize with poor Fred Poppies, 


even an insect as we would have it treat us? | los 


rire eed sulking on the back porch over his 
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BY RUTH 


Wetomanuc Bay, at the first break of dawn, 
Each rosy-tipped wave leaped to welcome the morn, 
With the >ft-murmured story ; 
Then from crag unto crag the first sunbeams swift glanced, 
And over the billows they merrily danced, 
As the day burst in glory. 


Along the ledge pathway strode fisherman Hugh, 

And his sturdy twin boys, with their laughing eyes blue 
As the sky o’er them bending ; 

And Rachel, the mother, each drew by a hand, 

As they bounded adown from the cliff to the sand, 
To their staunch boat descending. 


Quoth fisherman Hugh, “ A right good haul today 
We shall take in our nets,” (O thou treacherous bay, 
Still thy smiling face wearing !) 

“* And half o’ the siller shall go for a gown. 
The nattiest one I can find in the town, 
My lass, for thy fairing.” 


Rachel drew both her boys in a sudden embrace, 
And pressed fondest kisses on each ruddy face, — 
Faces so like each other. 
“ Now in, little lads, and keep braw holiday,” 
“ Ay, and just as the moon rises over the bay 
We "ll row to thee, mother,” 


Then homeward she climbed, with the song in her heart 


A TALE OF THE WETOMANUC BAY. 


REVERE. 


Until a mere speck in the dim éistance grew 
The boat skimming forth with its riotous crew, — 
Wild sallies borne leeward, 


She sang at her knitting,-— till dayhght was gone 
Still through her deft fingers unceasingly on 
The scarlet yarn shimmered ; 
But the snowy white table was spread out for four, 
And the urn hissed a welcome, as in at the door 
The first beam gli d 


Ah, woe, woe is me, who can tell of the cloud 
Enfolding that blithe summer-sea like a shroud ? 
Of the tempest outbreaking ? 
Who can tell how adown ‘neath the slow-ebbing deep, 
In a brave father’s arms, lay his twin boys asleep, 
Without dreams, without waking? 


Fifty years passed o'er Westomanuc Bay, — 

Yet through Rachel’s pale fingers from first dawn of day 
The scarlet yarn shimmered; 

But ever the table was spread out for four, 

And the urn hissed a welcome as in at the door 
The first moonbeam glimmered. 


Fifty long summers she waited in vain, 

With her whitening hair and her grief-stricken bran, 
While the hearth-fire she tended; 

Now, cover the coals, set the table away,— 

The moon rises clear o’er Wetomanue Bay, — 


Trilling forth at her lips, as she oft paused to dart 
Y Many a loving glance seaward, 


Watrot, Mass., 1882. 


Rachel's vigil is ended. 


HE Chinese, who were a civilized peo- 
ple, and cultivated in learning and arts, 
when our Saxon ancestors were savages, 
clothed in the skins of wild beasts, not onl 
prohibited drinking wine, but uprooted all 
the grape-vines in the execution of their 
laws. They didn’t vote one thing and prac- 
tice another. In Egypt, through the reign 
of three hundred and fifty kings, down to 
within six hundred years of Christ, never a 
ruler in the land of the Nile drank wine or 
strong drink. 
In India, the higher classes never drink ; 
it is contrary to their religion, The Per- 
sians were the same; their was water. 


A REMARKABLE FACT, 


The Jews, while they permitted a limited 
use of wine, were never intemperate. The 
Greeks made drunkenness infamous; and 
the Carthagenians would not allow their 
judges to drink, nor permit their soldiers to 
ave wine in camp. They endured their 
long marches, they scaled the Alps, th 
fought the bloody battles which carri 
them to the gates of Rome, in cold water. 

Confucius, Buddha, Moses, Socrates, Mo- 
hammed, and Jesus, the founders of all the 
great —— of the world, were strictly 
and oe stently temperance men; and so 
have been the leading religionists and mor- 
alists down to the present . 
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CAPTAIN ROBSTONE’S WILL. 


BY JULIUS A. PALMER. 


CHAPTER I, 
MY FIRST CLIENT. 


i WAS a starving lawyer in San Francisco. 
Does that mean more than the common 
ee of poverty, the usual sigh for success ? 

think it does. The first clause in the local 
creed is, that each man will find his own 
level, und that therefore it is useless to aid 
or to stop him in any of his trials on his way 
to that end. 

“When your time has come to be at the 
top of the ladder, you 'll go there,” said the 
senior member of the law firm of Sharp and 
Bright to me, after hearing my woes. 

“ But if some friend” — I ; 

“ You can’t be put there before your turn, 
excuse me,” he interrupted hastily, “ but 
come and dine with me, we ’ll to the 
theatre afterward, and you ’Il feel rr.” 

We went, I was presented to all the 
friends who spoke to - host, and 
the evening in a dream of speedy gains and 
professional honors. For the Sharps were 
the richest and best-known members of the 
bar of San Francisco. Surely my turn was 
coming now. 

The next day I went back to my office, 
which was at the end of California Street, 
and for a month the rumble of teams on the 
plank road, and the paling rain, were the 
only breaks in its silence. If Mr. Sharp had 
but given me one dollar's worth of work, — 
but there, that is the way in California. 


This was the demand that broke my rev- 
ery on a stormy Saturday afternoon, — No- 
vember 3, 1866, to be exact. 

I looked up, and flushed the color of the 
blotting no before me, whose red tint bore 
not the im of a single scrawl. I was 
exited at the prospect of a case, doubly 
so, because my client was a young and 


woman. 

“ How little writing and signing will do 
for a will?” continued my fair visitor, swee 
ing across the room, and throwing her si 
flounces out at the side of the chair near me; 


a seat, ere this, never occupied by any 
client, 
“ Well, madame,” I began, “ must the will 


be a long one?” 
“ That 's just what 1 want to know,” she 
exclaimed, out of breath from a too hasty 


walk, as was plain from the pretty palpitation 
of her throat and chest. 


“ Indeed,” I resumed, “I could not state 
just the time needed ; what is the number of 
the heirs?” 

“ There 's more ’n twenty,” she burst out 
impetuously. 

shook my head. 

“ But they are none of them to have any- 
— except just myself,” she added. 

“ A point gained, madame,” said I, smiling. 
“You can omit twenty persons from a will 
without any loss of time or waste of ink.” 

This was meant to be finished, but my cli- 
ent was so interested as to pass over its hu- 
mor and say with all seriousness, — 

“I thought so. I’m glad I was right on 
one 

“Then the property must to 
alone?” I 

“ Of course, if it can be so,” she replied. 

“ Doubtless it can, madame; of what does 
it consist?” ) asked. 

“ House and land on Telegraph Hill,” said 
she, curtly. 

I was yet in doubt whether my visitor was 
maid, wife, or widow, and was t to ask, 
when she pettishly exclaimed, — 

“Oh, dear! how slow lawyers are!” and 
she began to beat the floor with a little foot 
whose neatness I should have seen, if in the 
very chamber of death. 

“Why can’t you go and see him?” she 
— as though I heretofore declined to 


“Is he low?” I inquired, soothingly. 

“ Yes, low dows 1 
frightened. t we can get there,” was her 
quick reply. 

“ And you are sure that we shall find him 
in — be approached?” said I, with 
sympathy. 

-“ | know we shall, they told me he would 
n’t sink any more,” she replied, with singu- 
lar 

“ That was some time suggested. 

“ They said he might two hours, and 
I came right here.” 

“ But they can’t always tell,” hinted I. 

“Oh, yes!” she said; “they know, be- 
cause it had been falling about six hours.” 

failing, 


“He had been I suppose you 


mean,” I suggested. 

She looked at me as though at a loss to 
understand, then she brought the little foot 
down with emphasis on my red-wood floor, 
as she exclaimed, — ; 
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“Oh! how stupid men are ; don’t you see 
that he ’s aboard the barque Bernice, that I 
was afraid on the gangway plank because 
the tide is so low, but that you can get there, 
and that he can’t go to sea for two hours; 
and—oh, dear! must I teli it all over 
again?” and she almost cried with vexation. 
, “Then he, — your husband, is n’t sick?” 


“T never had a husband, and he never 
knew a sick day; he 's my uncle, the cap- 
tain, he wants me to be his heir, but he’s so 
afraid of lawyers, and writings, and wills, 
that I do believe he ll yet be off to the Arc- 
tic without a will; and if he never comes 
beck, a nice time I ‘ll have with twenty heirs 
at the East, who don’t care a pin for us. I 
really have a right to the house. Why can’t 
he just write a letter, saying this?— Oh, 
dear! if I was a lawyer, I could fix it so, and 
then get him to sign;” and my fair client 
stopped for breath. 

I was a sailor as well as a lawyer, and had 
heard of nun-cupative wills. It seemed to 
me that a seaman just off for a voyage 
might, like a swldier in the battle front, de- 
vise his property in a very few and even im- 

rfectly attested words. I had now a fair 

ea of the case. I had learnt that my client 
was Miss Edith Robstone, and, on the 
way to the barque, I found out as much as 
time wou!d allow, of her family history, in 
order to decide upon the tactics I would em- 
ploy to bring Captain Robstone, her uncle, 
to the dreaded duty of making his will and 


signing it. 


CHAPTER II. 
WAS THE WILL MADE? 


Pie rain which fell drearily when my cli- 
ent entered my office, had now ceased. 
The wind, which then blew from the south- 
east, or off the ho. lands of the coast, now 
came from the opposite point. The setting 
sun tinged witl colors, gay as my own 
hopes, the mary clouds of the storm. 

“Is the wind fair for the barque to go to 
sea?” asked Miss Robstone. 

“Just the breeze to go out with,” I ex- 
claimed, believing that I was telling good 
news. 

“Oh, dear! then ps he won't have 
one to make the will,” she added anxious- 


"He was expecting to sail tonight? ” I in- 
uired. 

ban Certainly, if the wind changed, at least, 
so they told me,” she replied. 

By her constant allusion to the source of 
her information as “ they,” I inferred that 
the captain was a crusty fellow to whom 
even this fair girl dared not at times address 


a simple question, so that I felt some doubt 
of 
en we reached the wharf, 1 took Miss 
Robstone’s arm and we went down the 
plank, in speaking of which we had been led 
into such droll errors. The officers seemed 
to be on good terms with my guide, and 
touched their caps to her as we crossed the 
easy decks of the whaler, entered the cab- 
in, where she presented me to her uncle, a 
stout, rather stern-looking man of sixty 
years, whose face was nearly hidden in his 
iron XSi! hair and whiskers. - 

“Mr. Jedediah Scrimmins, from Seacon- 
net, uncle; Captain Robstone, Mr. Scrim- 
mins,” was the formula. 

I always knew I had a horrid name ; alas 
for my ancestors, that was all they left to me, 
but I never wished it had been otherwise 
quite so heartily as when I heard it from the 


‘beautiful mouth of my fair client. 


After a bow and a curt welcome, Captain 
Robstone took his coat off with no word of 
apology, then dodged under a curtain, from 
whence I heard a splash of water, and other 
sounds of the toilette. All this time, he was 
talking with me. He said nanght as to busi- 
ness, but drew from me an exact account of 
who I was, when and why I came to Cali- 
fornia. He knew my birth-place and family 
well, as the barque hailed from Mattapoisett, 
so when he came out from his room, he 
asked me to supper with him. ; 

A look from Edith told me to accept, and 
we were soon chatting like long-tried 
friends. 

I saw from the first that if the niece 
mained quiet, he would do all she could de 
sire; should she try to direct him in the 
least thing, the simplest request would be 
unheeded, 


“ And now for this will,” he suggested at 
last in a tone of contempt. 

“It can be very short,” said Edith. 

> “It must be,” rejoined Captain. Robstone. 

“ You are a sailor,” —I began to say. 
Ho Nothing truer,” interrupted the cap- 

n. 

“ And the wills of soldiers and sailors are 
ae good, say, when a ship goes down, even 

“ But my ship is n’t going down,” n 
broke in the going 

“ No, but we must suppose ” — 

suppose any such thing,” he again 

tested. 
my wanted to tel] that irate old man that 
wills are drawn up in view of near or at 
least possible death, but a look from Edith 
told me ‘o be patient. 

“ There ’s all 1 own,” said he, giving me a 
deed; “why can’t I hand that to her, and 
end it there?” 

You can,” said I. 

“ But it don’t give her the land?” 
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““ Not a foot of it,” and again I | eld back 
the wish to talk, andeto tell him that the no- 
tions that whoever holds a deed holds land, 
that a bank book is money, and a neat cer- 
tificate is stock, that all these were but vul- 
gar errors. 

“It ought to, it ought to be so,” I could 
hear him growl, while I read the deed, await- 
ing the next move “It’s my will that she 
shou!d have all I leave. There, why won’t 
that do?” he demanded quite fiercely. 

“ Because it is not written,” I replied. 

_“ Put it down and I "ll sign it then,” said 
he, as though we had doubted him. 

“But who: is to prove that really 
signed it, after you are gone?” I inquired. 

“Callin the crew to ‘see me do it,” re- 
plied Captain Robstone, defiantly. 

“ Yes,” said I, “or even three of them.” 

“All right, chalk it out then,” and the 
captain flung me a flat portfolio. I had os 
and ink in my pocket, and taking the first 
sheet of paper | found between the folds ot 
the blotter, I began to write. 

“Not a word more than I said,” was his 
warning, as he saw my pen move. 

“ But there must be a date and an attest- 
ing clause,” urged I. 

“ What 's that last thing?” he asked, 

“ That they saw you sign it,” I replied. 

“ All right! tell me when you get there,” 
added the captain. 

I wrote, — 


“This is my will, that my niece, Edith 
Robstone, have all I leave, and she is the 
executrix hereof, without any surety what- 
ever.” 


“ That ’s all right! give me the pen,” said 
Captain Robstone. 

* But the witnesses?” I demanded. 

Was it a special providence? Just then, 
the first mate knocked at one door to tell us 
that the men had had supper, and the stew- 
ard came to the other wifh some olives for 
our table. 

“ Here ’s your men,” said the captain, as I 

to write anew. 

“Hold on! what are you up to?” asked 
the testator. 

“We,” said I, reading in se, “we 
saw him sign it,” repeated Captain Rob- 
stone. 

“If that is n’t plain, what is?” he added. 
“If your courts don’t know what that will 
means let ’em get a jury from a primary 
school to try the case.” 

I wrote just the above, and the testator 
with three witnesses signed against the date, 
I used a postage stamp for a seal; greatly 
to the joy of the captain, it had on ‘t for 
vignette the head of Andrew Jackson. He 


the seat of the chair where he sat. The ta- 
ble was small, and crowded with dishes. 
We then went on with our supper, all of us 
in the best of temper; the captain, because 
a duty was done and done his way. Edith, 
because she was now his sole heir. I, be- 
cause I had a gold eagle in my pocket which 
~ captain handed me as he took the port- 
olio. 

- "I feared that the barque might sail in 
haste and carry the will to the Arctic Sea, 
yet 1 did not like to ask for it; therefore, I 
made up my mind not to lose sight of the 
place where it had been put by the testator. 


CHAPTER III. 


WAS THE WILL Lost? 


FTER the mate witnessed the will, he 

got orders to make ready for sea at 
once, and as we finished our supper, we 
heard the tramp of the men on the deck, the 
rattling of blocks, the snort of the steam-tug, 
and kindred noises of a ship getting under 
way. As Edith and I reached the wharf, 
the last line was cast off and the Bernice 
moved slowly out into the stream. 

My companion was a mystery to me. 
When she came to my office, with an end in 
view, and with her mind on the means, she 
had so bold an air that I thought her no oth- 
er than a widow, who sought by her art to 
become a sole heir; now, she was shy and 
silent, yet scarcely cold; in short, she had 
changed from a woman back to girlhood. 
Yet I doubt if two persons were ever better 
known to each other, on two hours’ acquaint- 
ance, than myself and my new client. 

“ Now what must we do with this will?” 


she asked as we walked to my office. 

Pe what you please,” said I. 

“ No, but what is the custom?” inquired 
Edith. 

I did not wish to snap the link that held 
me to this fair girl, so I made this artful 
answer: — 

“ Sometimes the lawyer keeps it with his 
client’s papers, sometimes the executor has 
it, and again it is put in the custody of the 
court.” 

“You have it now?” she exclaimed with a 
little start of terror. 

“Oh, yes!” I said, placing my hand ona 
large envelope in my pocket, in which were 
other papers. 

“You might as well keep it,” she contin- 
ued. “I am free to own that I never thought 
to take it from uncle, and that I had just 
now a bit of a fright at the idea that it might 
still be on the barque.” 

“Trust me for that,” I exclaimed, with 


took the portfolio, looked at the will with 
pride, closed the portfolio and placed it in 


pride, as we parted at the door of my office, 
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I with the hope to call on her soon, in re- 
sponse to her invitation. 

Just what to do with the will I could not, 
as I sat down at my desk, decide. I hadao 
safe, uor any place under lock and key, fit 
for the deposit of the paper. 

“On Monday,” I said to myself, “I will 
= it to court and get a surrogate’s re 

t. 

s I mused over this and the other events 
of the day, I went to the southwest window 
of my office, and took from my pocket the 
package in which was the will. As I took 
out the latter, with my mind perhaps more 
on the heiress than on the will, the north 
door of my room and a lady came 
in. Was it Edith? Had it been she, I 
should not have seen her, for a wild gust 
swept up the stairs out through the open 
window, and ere my visitor spoke one word, 
the paper, torn from my hand, was half a 
mile away and lost forever from my sight. 
As I write these words I feel again the 
agony of that night, a burning despair that 
brought out the moisture on me from head 
to foot, while I shook like a person nnder 
the fever taken on the plains of Rome. 

“ Can ro tell me where the barque Ber- 
nice lies?” inquired my new client. 

“ Gone lone forever!” I cried. It was but 
the voice of my woe, but the lady took it as 
my answer. 

“ Not lost?” she exclaimed. 

“Lost! lost! and, with it, m 
my wild wail, as I sank on the 
open window. 

My visitor could not but think me a mani- 
ac, and ere I could rise, the rustle of her 
dress had died away on the stairs, and | was 


again alone. 

No! not alone, for all the devils in heil 
were with me that night. What couldI do? 
To find the lost will was out of the question. 
Should I own to my client that it was lost? 
First, I felt that 1 would go to her at once, 
throw myself on her mercy, devote my life 
to her service, and gain k the wealth 
which blew away from my hand. T.ren I 
thought of sailing for the Arctic, but I knew, 
as a sailor, that the Bernite would not reach 
that sea for six months, that I might never 
chance to meet her there, that in so doing I 
might miss seeing or hearing from her cap- 
tain elsewhere. Again Edith might die and 
never know her loss, or Captain Robstone 
might return and live to make many wills. 
Then with that hope that doubts truth, which 
we love not to believe, 1 began to ask if it 
was indeed the will which blew away, wheth- 
er I might not tell Edith that the captain 
had given me the wrong paper; perhaps the 
will was still on the barque; I could not 
swear that I ever saw its face after it was 


The result was that I kept this terrible se- 


life,” was 
t by the 


cret for a year, during which I saw my cli- 
ent often, for we had hecome the best of 
friends. You say at once that I was in love; . 
in one sense, yes, in another, no, | answer. 
I did worsttip all that spoke of her. From 
the pretty hand that strayed over the keys 
on which 


of her piano, to the very 
she trod. I would really have pressed m 
<P to anything blest by. her presence, wi 

I the pious zeal felt by him who kisses the 
rag, which, by his faith, is fram a robe once 
worn by the blessed Virgin. But that, dur- 
ing the year, 1 ever once thought of Edith 
in even the purest form by which the fancy 
dwells on love, this I deny, even to the pres- 
ent day. She had a shrine in my heart, but 
tn worship it was pure as if 
the patroness been St. Cecilia in 
of Edith Robestone. 

“1 heard that one of the heirs of my uncle 
was here just after he sailed,” she said to 
me one 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed, thinking of my 
second visitor of the third of November. 

Oh! it was terrible! to meet those dear 
eyes from day to day, to know of the secret 
that I dare not approach, and of which she 
could not even suspect the existence. Yet: 
such was the case when July 10, 1867, the 
news came to hand of the loss of the whal- 
ers Good Hope, Bernice, and Kildee. 

These vessels had gone north too early, 
had been caught in the immense ice floes 
then breaking up, and from what the natives 
said, we could not doubt that every man 
aboard the three had met death in some 
form in the Arctic. 

I cannot describe my emotions. But for 
the lost will, I was a happy man. Business 
had grown better daily, and now, just as I 
must prove the will, just as all earthy good 
seemed so near to me, there was the trace 
of one breath of wind as a blight to e 
hope. Yet the captain might be saved. 
relief vessel was to sail at once. I told 
Edith that I must goin order to get proof 
of the death of her uncle; God forgive me 
this, the only lie I ever told her, for he alone 
knows what it was for me to leave under the 
weight I had borne so long, and to add to it 
the grief sailing, without sharing my ev- 
ery thought, my eve »e, with the dear one 
I loved so well sap 


CHAPTER IV. 
WAS THE WILL FOUND. 


N the fifteenth of July, 1867, the ue 
O Carlotta, a Baltimore-built clipper of 


four hundred tons, sailed from San Francis- 
co for the Arctic “on an errand of mercy.” 
So I read in the newspapers. I could not 
but see, however, that as the ice was now 
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moving south, with three ships in its grip, 
the errand was to secure an earthly prize 
rather than a celestial reward, an idea sup- 
ported by the fact that the barque carried 
three times her usual crew, in order to man 
the disabled vessels, if found. I slipped on 
as able seaman, and | alone knew why I 
went at all. Numbers make quick work ; 
the barque was handy, and it was only fun to 
work up to Behring’s Strait. 

Just at the entrance to the strait, while ly- 
ing to in a hard gale from the north, we de- 
scried a sail to windward, apparently hove to 
on the same tack. It was just dusk, and, to 
hold our position, we wore round and came 
to four times in a very short night. Then 
by the light of the rising sun, we saw a field 

ice, and a ship fast in the floe. The gale 
had ceased, there was a light air from the 
south, yet the’ drift of the floe brought it 
down on us so fast that we made sail, and 


stood for the Jand. Then we tacked and | 


fetching astern of the ice-raft, we backed 
and filled in the current, thus following the 
floe dead to windward. 

Some half-dozen men, myself of the num- 
ber, volunteered ro board the ship in the ice. 
Was it the Bernice? Again came over me 
the hope against hope not only that this 
would so; but that either Captain Rob- 
stone would be aboard, or that I should find 
the will in his portfolio, thus proving the pa- 
per lost of no importance to my client. 

As we boarded the Be nice, for it was in- 
deed that ue, the yards creeked sorrow- 
fully in the slings, the wind howled sadly 
through the rigging, while the ice groaned 
around the hull, the scene speaking naught 
but desolation and desertion. All was silent 
as death. The cabin was like a tomb. I 
found the portfolio, but there was no paper 
between its leaves. At the noise of a — 
in the cabin, I ran it up under my vest. A 
though I had seen the flying paper, and had 
- held the portfolio downward, shaking 

ts folds without result, yet I meant to 
search it again at leisure. 

Then I heard a sudden noise around the 
hull, and a scuffle on deck. I sprang from 
below, the floe was breaking up and the men 
were hoisting a stay-sail; further, in an 

mn space abeam, could be seen a boat. 
he warm south wind and & change in the 
current had broken the floe, but by the time 
the Bernice was in clear water she had sail 
enough on her to steer by. A wild hope 
again filled my heart. There were men in 
the boat. I should no doubt carry back to 
Edith better news than tne proofs of death 
of which I told her, 

The Carlotta saw our condition, The 
two made sail and stood for the land, to beat 
up to us. We made the boat, and pulled 
aboard, with cheers, four rescued men. 
But one heart in the prize crew was heavier 


yet at the news. I have not space to tell the 
whole eg I will only say that they were 
the mate, the steward, and two men of the 
Bernice, and that they were sure that Cap 
tain Robstone died from a fall on the ice on 
the day of the disaster. I had the 

for which I had gone to sea. For which I 
had told my darling a lie. 

When the Car/otta neared us, she hove 
to; we did the same, and Captain Cole of 
the Carlotta came aboard the prize, brin 
ing a half-dozen more hands. The result 
was that a prize crew, of which ! was first 
mate, was left aboard with orders to follow 
the Carlotts to San Francisco. 

We had a fine run down, and the vo 
was a great success to its projectors, w 
paid us well. 

But what was that to my expected meet- 
ing with Edith? I had my sailor’s chest at 
my office. In it was the old portfolio, why, 
I knew not, for I had again run over its 
leaves in the dusk of my first watch below 
on the Bernice, and to no purpose. 

But now, | spread it out on my desk, and 
turned over leal by leaf. There was not a 
paper in it, but there plain before my start- 

eyes, I read: — 


This is my will, that my niece, Edith 
Robstone, have all I leave, and she is the 
executrix hereof, without any surety what- 
ever.  DANTEL ROBSTONE. 

San Francisco, November 3, 1866. 


We saw him sign it. 
OHN ROBER. 
REDERICK CARLIN. 
JEDIDIAH SCRIMMINS. 


Was tt the original will? Let us see. 

Captain Robstone was a man of over two 
hundred pounds’ weight. When he took 
the will from me and put it in the folio on 
which he sat, the leaves of the blotting-pa- 
per were very damp, not a rare thing 5H a 
ship’s cabin. I always write with strong 
black copying ink. His weight bad thus 
taken from the original a perfect duplicate 
of his short will. Not acomma could have 
been omitted. Not a line could now be in- 
inserted. If the verbal will of a sailor, after- 
ward written out, was valid, I knew that, 
with three witnesses, and the copy before 
me, I should yet win the case for my client. 

The day came for proving the will, and 
the same lady who had caused its loss ap- 
peared by counsel to disallow it. But the 
nature of my evidence was Cirect; my op- 
ponent scarcely had a case. We had all 
three witnesses as to the original, my own 
account of its loss, my visitur’s unwilling evi- 
dence, confirming my own despair at the ac- 
cident her call had caused. Then the cap 
tain had further told the mate of his own 
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keenness in making a short will, and had re- 
peated the very words, so that the court 
thought that even in the absence of the du- 
plicate, such an expression of his wishes 
might have operated as a nun-cupative will. 


These and many other features of this in- 
teresting case 1 should like to dweil on if 
space would permit. But do you ever ex- 
pect to go through. the Golden Gate? If 
you do, look over at the left as you near the 


city, and you may see a brown-granite ware- 
house in front of which lie the wheat ships 
at a newly built wharf. Above, on the slo 

of Telegraph Hill, is a pretty cottage amiast 
a garden that is always green. That ware- 


house and wharf represents Edith’s income, 
which she is kind enough to share with me, 
and the piazza of the cottage from which I 
write shelters the happiest couple that ever 
looked out upon the blue waters of the 
broad Pacific. 


THE PECULIAR NEIGHBOR. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


“ is so very peculiar,” 
His neighbors said with a smile. 
“ He works in the quarry yonder, 
The distance of half a mile. 
He never complains or grumbles, 
But labors till close of day. 
He is old and wretched and friendless, 
And very peculiar, they say.” 


That was al. He was very “ peculiar,” 
I found of the village folk, 
And lived in a little cottage alone, 
*Neath the shade of a sheltering oak, 
In the midst of a tiny garden patch, 
Just back from the noisy street. 
But the heart that throbbed ’neath his ragged coat 
Was as noble a heart as beat. 


Yes, he was truly “ peculiar.” 
T heard, with a wondering start, 
Of the kindly deeds that were daily done 
By that good, old-fashioned heart. 
His coat, so ragged and worn with time, 
A brother might freely share : 
Contented he with only a smile, 
And a fervently whispered prayer. 


When evening came, aud he sat alone 
In his vine-wreathed doorway low, 
Who cared if inis lonely heart grew sad? 
His bitterness who should know? 
And when he brushed, with his aged hand, 
* The dew from his eyes so dim, 
What d it if he pondered o’er 
The days that were sweet to him? 
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But then, when the sun in the heavens rose, 
He was up again with a smile, 

Trudging along, in his shabby clothes, 
The distance of half a mile 

While the children clung to his sunburnt hands, 
As he went on his cheery way; 

And I wished to God, as I saw him pass, 
That more were “ peculiar’ today. 


One morn, when the sun shone clear and bright,. 
There came a knock at his door ; 

But all was still, though the sunlight fell 
Over the cottage floor. 

Said one, “Is the old man asleep or dumb? 
Does he know it 's the noon of day?” 

But another shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
“It's his odd, peculiar way.” 


They passed up the rickety attic stair, 
Where, with never a sob or moan, 
The old man lay in his final rest, 
With his hands close folded, alone. 
Was he sleeping? yes! for his eyes were closed; 
His dreanis were sweet, for he smiled ; 
And the smile that lay on his lips was as fair 
As that of a little child. , 


Then they said, ah, never a thoughtless word, 
But bore him tenderly down, ‘ 

With a whispered prayer, to the churchyard 
Just out of the noisy town. 

They missed him then who had never borne 
In their selfish lives a part; 

But God knew all, and had not forgot 
That good, “ peculiar ”’ heart. 
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The Moss Princess. 


T was in one of the most lovely, shaded 
dells that can be i ined, the Moss 
King had his court. Tall ferns formed the 
roof of his palace, and the fragrant, glassy 
leaves of the wintergregn, sprinkled over 
with scarlet berries, the carpet. Lovely, 
star-eyed, wildwood flowers shaded his gar 
den walks. And yet, though the Moss 
King was ever surrounded by his loving 
family, and devoted subjects, he was not 
happy. Notwithstanding the sun shone 
ever so brightly, and the southern breezes 
blew ever so gently about his habitation, he 
was in constant fear of the much-dreaded 
North Wind, and used to keep close watch 
of the calendar, that autumn should not take 
him unawares. . 

“ October, my children,” he said, one day, 
“is really here. See, the leaves of the ma- 
ples are growing scarlet, and those of the 
ash golden. They will soon begin to fall, 
and then we must creep under them, and 
hide away from the Frost King until the 
long winter has passed, and he is forced to 
return to his home in the Nath.” 

“ For my part,” exclaimed the little Moss 
princess, Silvia, “I think it is horrid to have 
a kingdom only part of the year, and for all 
the rest to be buried out of sight.” 

“ With not a thing to do but to sleep. I 


don’t see why we cannot go South where so | 


many of our relations live,” pouted her Sis- 
ter Olive. 

“ And be scorched to death,” remonstrated 
their father, “by a burnjng sun, and tram- 
pled under foot by every manner of reptile 
and insect. No, my children, be content 
with the home where an all-wise Providence 
has placed you, and with a lot that has many 
blessings.” 

this advice, Silvia 
tossed her pretty little head, and whispered 
wilfully to her sister, — 

“ You can do as you please, but I am not 

ing to creep under the leaves until I am 

orced to do so.” 

“But you will be afraid out here by the 
brookside all alone,” said her sister. 

But she only laughed the words to scorn, 
and, dipping her ponte little feet into the 
clear water, replied, — 

“It is still warm, and I do not see why 


THE MOSS PRINCESS. 
A STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


ness and slumber for so many long, dreary 
months.” 

“Ugh! 3 feel it in my bones that Jack 
Frost will be down upon us this very night,’ 
exclaimed the king, bringing his sceptre 
mn upon a rock until it rang with the 

ow. 

“ And whois Jack Frost?” asked the in- 
nocent Sylvia. 


chief couriers of the Ice King, and a very 
sly, mischievous fellow to be sure.” 

“I wonder if he is young and handsome ?” 
mused Silvia. 

Then, at the mandate of the king, every 
one sought their respective conden be- 
neath the fast-drifting leaves, save the in- 

uisitive, naughty, and disobedient Silvia. 

he still lingered upon a pretty, round stone 
by the brookside, and whispered softly to 
herself, — - 

“ How beautiful is the evening. I don’t 
remember to have ever seen the stars so far 
away, and so bright before, and, oh, what a 
host of them. But! shall not be afraid, for 
He who made the stars made me, and will, 
I am certain, take care of me, even if I am 
not quite so good and obedient as my Sis- 
ter Olive, But, dear me, I am really getting 
cold, and I wish” — 

“What do you wish?” piped a shrill 
voice so close to her ear that she gavea 
start which almost tumbled her off the rock 
into the swiftly running stream. 

But, recovering herself, she turned around, 
and saw a queer little lively fellow, dress- 
ed all in white livery. In one hand he held 
a wand, which Slivia knew must be the sym- 


courier of the Ice King, called Jack Frost, 
stood before her. But strangely she felt 
not in the least afraid, only a bit disgusted 
at the unwarrantable liberty he had taken of 
seating himself at her side. 

“What a lovely night, little Moss Prin- 
cess,” he exclaimed. 
“ How should you know me, sir?” asked 
the little lady, drawing her scarf of feathery 
lace more closely about her, as her chilliness 
increased. 

“ By B a rich and lovely dress, sweet 
lady. But where are all of your people? I 


His Majesty, my father, is in such haste to 
ieave this lovely and bright world for dark- 
24 


should like to meet the king, your father. I 
came early on purpose to pay them a visit.” 


“ Why, my daughter, he is one of the 


bol of his office, and that the mysterious” 
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“Ah! but they did not wish to see you,;ing upon her in rapt admiration. 


and so have retired for 

“ And you, my prett , why were you 
left here et 

“It was my own choice. I thought them 
in great haste to shut themselves up, and so 
remained, and, in the bustle and confusion 
of moving into winter quarters, 1 was not 
missed. But I find it is getting too cold to 
be comfortable, and shall pretty soon follow 
them.” 

“Indeed I hope not, for, my dear lady, I 
have orders to build a frost palace for my 
king, and, as I have decided to locate it up- 
on this very spot, you will be a most wel- 
come guest, | assure you.” 

“What! live in a frost palace? I should 

“ On the con t very 
delightful.” 

“T really think I ought not to listen to 
you, for my father says you are a mischiev- 
ous fellow.” 

“One is much oftener fairer than he is 
painted, my lady.” 

“Oh! how I am shivering. I think I 
will go home, so good-night.” But when 
she endeavored to rise, she found to her 
dismay that her limbs had grown stiff and 
numb, and perfectly powerless, and that she 
was no longer free to act as she desired, and 
sobbed aloud, ‘‘ How the wind blows. Now, 
now I do indeed repent my folly and diso- 
bedience.” 

Even as she was speaking she began to 
feel a strange warmth creeping through her 
entire being,and a drowsiness stealing over 
her senses she could not conquer. Then 
lower drooped the pretty head, and, before 
she could comprehend the matter, she was 
sleeping; and when she in awoke she 
- ya erself completely shut in by walls 

ice. 

“This must be the palace of the Frost 
King,” she whispered to herself in alarm. 
“T am a prisoner, but not in the least cold.” 

Just then, to her surprise, strangely low 
and wonderfully sweet music came stealin 
to her ear, and the room was filled wit 
fairy-like maidens, clad in garments of ex- 
quisite frost-work, and, circling about her 
couch, they sang, — 


“ She lived, she lived in the cool, green dell ; 
But, alas! she loved to roam too well, — too well. 
And now she 1s dead, and lyeth there, 

The little maid of the golden hair. 


His 
garments were as of fine spun glass, and 
littered as diamonds, when he mo 
ae his head rested a helmet-shaped hat, 
with a long, snowy, sweeping plume, and in 
his white-gloved hand he held a slender sil- 
ver wand, with which he waved the frost 
maidens aside. Then omer. the 
couch upon which Silvia still remained mo- 
tionless, he circled the wand three times 
above her, gently touched her brow, her 
lips, her hand, as the singing maidens had 
declared, andinstantly a strange sensation 
thrilled her every vein, and the power was 
iven her to arise. 

“Lovely princess,” he softly whispered, 
“ welcome to our realm, and may your = 
with us be as bright as it should be gay 
happy.’ 

“Oh, my lovely green dress has faded to 
a horrid brown, sy the princess, look- 
ing sorrowfully at her garments, “and I 
have become a common, ugly creature.” 

With the words tears flooded her eyes, 
and began to fall, but as they dropped were 
turned into diamonds and pearls, and com- 
pletely gemmed her dress, which swiftl 
changed into white lace of the most exq 
site texture. Then Silvia smiled joyously, 
and her tears were soon dried. 

“ Weep no more, fair lady. You are now 
one of us, and to commemorate your com- 
ing we will have a grand ball in the great sa- 
lon. What ho!” 

Instantly he was surrounded by nobles 
and knights, to whom he gave his orders, 
and they myer them to willing servants, 
who rushed hither and thither, executing 
the commands of his majesty. Then the 
king continued, — 

“Come with me, fair princess, and you, 
ladies of my court, attend her.” 

He offered Silvia his hand, and proudly 
was she led through the great halls and cor- 
ridors of the ice palace, down long flights of 
stairs, into a beautiful and spacious salon, 
whose walls were like transparent glass, 
through which the sun shone s lendidly, 
lighting it up gloriously, and reflecting all 
the hues of the rainbow. And just then 
strains of low, sweet music began to swell 
and beat a the halls, and echo along 
the vast corridors, But the sounds were 
so weirdly sad that Silvia would have wept 
again if she could, but all her tears seemed 
to have become frozen about her heart. 
Then to her questioning glances the king 


said, — 

“ That is but the North Wind among the 
pines. Presently it will blow a more fively 
tune, and then we will waltz.” 

Even as he was speaking the music be- 
came loud and shrill, and in a moment more 
wee and ladies, together with the ki 
and Silvia, went whirling about in a he 


“ Oh, bring the king with his magic wand, 
He will touch her brow, her lips, her hand, — 
Then never more will the maiden roam, 
But this palace of ice be her bridal home.” 


had ceased Silvia saw a 
standing near, and gaz- 


When the son 
tall, majestic you 


= 
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giddy dance until all were quite tired out, 
and glad to pause and rest. 

Months were passed by Silvia in this 
brilliant circle, and beautiful palace, each 
day increasing her charms, and the admira- 
tion of the king, until he was forced to con- 
fess his love, and she had promised to be- 
come his bride. They were never now sep- 
arated, but always wandered together 
through some moonlighted glade, or by 
some frozen fountain, and, meanwhile, 
preparations were being made for their nup- 
tials, and the palace was in unusual commo- 
tion. 

“ How strange the wind sounds, and how 
hot the sun shines,” whispered Silvia, trem- 
bling, and with white lips. “What if the 

e should be dissolved, and you resolved 

k to your native element, — water, — 
dearest ? 

“Do not speak of it, love,” replied the 
king. “If such acalamity should threaten 
I will mount my steed, the North Wind, 


and with you in my arms return to the land | bell 


of perpetual winter. 

ut even as he was speaking, one half of 
the palace fell with a crash, and the poor, 
frightened people, who were not buried in 
the rains, came rushing into the presence 
of the king, moaning and wringing their 
hands, and some fainting outright. Then 
His Majesty arose, and commanded silence, 
and endeavored to re-assure them. Buta 
warm breath of the South Wind crept 
through the broken arches of the palace, 
blew full upon him, and he sank in silence 
at the foot of the throne, while Silvia, pil- 
lowing his head in her lap, with the fondest 
words and caresses sought to stay his pass- 
ing life. 


“ Nature demands it, darling,” he faintly 
whispered. “I must go, but will surel 
come for thee again when the summer is 
ended. Watch forme. Wait forme. Un- 
til then adieu.” 


When spring had come with its violets 
and song birds, and the little brook was re- 
leased from its icy fetters, and went mur- 
muring gladly and sweetly by the home of 
the Moss King, and he and his dependants 
awoke as to new life, and crept out tnto the 
soft sunshine, and light and beauty, they 
found poor little Silvia lying Ls their door, 
brown, faded, tattered, and dead. 

“She will see her strange lover no more,” 
sighed the South Wind. 

“ All this came of willful disobedience,” 
sang the blue bird. 

, “ Alas! she was deceived,” wept the vio- 
et. 

“ Poor, broken-hearted maiden, it is bet- 
ter thus,” whispered the nodding blue- 


“ Nevertheless, we will place her beneath 
the laurels,” said the Moss King, who was 
very deeply grieved, and would have shed 
many tears, had he not been so dry. 


And there, even to this day, sleeps the 
poor, misguided, disobedient Moss Prin- 
cess, though each year, it is said, the Ice 
~— comes and rears above her a splendid 
tomb of ice, and the fairies are foolish 
enough to believe that he has power suffi- 
cient to restore his dead love to life again, 
and that when he sweeps down upon us it 
is but to enjoy a season of life and love with 
his beautiful little Moss Princess. 


WOOING THE PEONY. 


BY HENRY W. STRATTON. 


‘HE sunbeams and the zephyrs sought 
A peony-bud to woo. 
Caresses tenderly they brought. 
The breezes softly blew 
To brush aside the tears of dew 
With which her opening eyes were fraught. 
She wept the more the rivals wrought, 
For which to wed she scarcely knew. 


Naronset, Mass. 


The sun-rays dried their tears away, 
And warmed with love her heart; 
The west wind sang to her a lay, 
That did his love impart. 
At length one morn she blushing cried, 
With fragrant voice, “I ’ll be the bride 
Of both, and each without ill-will 
Shall with the other woo me still.” 


— a 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


SoMETHING Never Known Berore.— We 
do not believe that there is a publication in this 
country that can boast of such a subscriber as 
we have on our book,—a gentleman who has 

id up his subscription until the year 1goo. 

k. CHARLES S. ARTHUR is a prominent mason 
in New York, and is now the treasurer and sec- 
retary of the Third Avenue Horse Railroad. 
It is an honor to have such a man as a friend. 
We wish we had one hundred thousand of them. 
We will let his letter speak for itself, and show 
how much he appreciates BALLoU’s MAGAZINE: 


New Jan. 23, 1883. 


“ Dear Bro. Thomes, — Many thanks for your 
kind attention to my request in the letter of the 
18th inst., and for which the receipts were duly 
received. I am very much pleased with your 
new story, ‘The Belle of Australia,’ and hope 
that it will increase the circulation of your valau- 
able monthly a hundred-fold. If years of unre- 
mitting labor to establish a magazine that shall 
give pleasure and intellectual enjoyment to those 
who hive a home, and desire to form a library, 
deserve any recompense, then you are certainly 
entitled to it, as during the last twenty-eight 
years I have never seen a line or sentence in your 

azine that would bring a blush to the cheek 
of the most modest person, or cause the question 
to arise, “Is this a suitable magazine for my fam- 
ily to read?” 

Now I want you to be able to say what no 
publisher has or can say up to the present time, 
and that is that you have one subscriber on your 
books up to the year 1900. My intention is to 
live and read your monthly up to that date, pro- 
vided that the Great Architect of the universe 
gives his consent, and in case that I am summon- 
ed above before that date arrives, you can contin- 
ue to mail it to my children or grandchildren, as 
I may designate hereafter. — 

You will, therefore, find inclosed my check to 

y the subscription to 1 When the receipt 
™ same reaches me, I am going to have it 
framed, and placed in my library asa memento 
of the many eg of pleasure that I have had, 
and in the future expect to have, in reading a 
magazine that ought to be subscribed for by 
every family in the United States, from Maine to 
California. 

With kind regards and best wishes, believe 
me as ever 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES S. ARTHUR. 


Exiza. — Of course, when a girl is engaged it 
is customary to permit her fiance to kiss her, 
once in a great while. Say about ten times a 
minute, if the old people know enough to leave 
you alone, and the light is dim. You must be 
discreet in such matters. 


K. C.— We regret that we do not need the 
articles you refer to. No doubt they would 
prove interesting, but we have all the writers we 
require engaged for the year. 


H. E. P. — It is usually customary for people, 
when they want an article returned, to 08 | a 
postage-stamp. You do not seem to think so, 
and you will wait until you come to reason. 


Younc Jack.— You can’t always tell how a 
story is to terminate until you have read the last 
chapter. You can guess all that you want to, but 
you will have to wait with patience until the last 
number is issued. 


Miss N. D, M.—h, yes, we shall be pleased 
to send you the magazine for six months for sev- 
enty-five cents, and as many as will favor us with 
alike sum. We will send you the number that 
contains your story when we publish it. 


Miss L. C. B., of Charlotte, N. C., the editress 
of a paper, writes to us, “Mr, Thomes’s new 
story is thrilling and fascinating in the extreme. 
I like it very much, and I like the magazine more 
and more, as I read and appreciate it. 


H. A.—If you will take the trouble to call at 
this office, some time when you have leisure, we 
will talk with you on the subject, and learn your 
opinions, but do not promise to adopt them. 
We will give you just ten minntes to have your 
say. 


E. R. B.— Many thanks for your best wishes 
for a pleasant New Year. We hope it will be 
a.l that you desire. Back up your wishes with a 
club of fifty names, and that will suit us very 
well. We think the January number a good one, 
and are glad that you like it. 


M. W.— The correspondence you offer us is 
not such as we desire, and we surely would not 
publish that which you submit as a specimen of 
your pen. We could write better with both eyes 
shut, and with no knowledge of Mexico. It is 
more suited to Santa Fe papers, and one of those 
might use it, F 

Mr. J. W. P., of South Parsonsfield, Maine, 
writes, “I like the January number of BALLovu's 
very much, I think it is the best magazine I 
ever read. It seems like an old returned friend, 
for I used to take it years ago. I will get up a 
club for you, if possible.” 

Good ; hope you will. 


J. H. — The greatesc compliment Mr. Thomes 
received for his history of the Edward Everett 
Gold Mining Company, published in the Sep- 
tember number of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, was the 
fact that the Alta California, of San Francisco, 
published the entire article, and gave us due 
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credit for the same. It shows what interest the 
article excited all over the country. 


PocKkeT HANDKERCHIEF.—This ponderous 
word was added to the language inthis way: 
There was first a kerchief, from old English cov- 
erchief, made from couvrir,to cover, and chef, 
the head, It was originally a square of fine lin- 
en, worn on the head. Afterward it was carried 
in the hand, and was used to both wipe the face 
and hands, and to wear over the ook and called 
“ handkerchief.” At a still later date it was car- 


ried in the poche, and has since been styled 


Jennet. —It is very kind of to offer to 
send us something to fill up, but, as we have a good 
stock of stories on hand, we do not quite appre- 
ciate vour generosity. We have all the contribu- 
tors we desire, but take all the good things we 
find, such as we know will interest our readers. 


B, H. N. — Mr. Thomes is engaged in writing 
a history of his adventures on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, during the years 1843, ’44, and 45, and 
we hope you will find it interesting, if you should 
read it. The publication will commence in the 
next January number of BALLou’s MAGAZINE. 
It will be very interesting, we trust. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLovu’s MonTHLY for Fe is at hand 
and is filled with the usual interesting variety of 
reading matter. “The Belle of Australia” is 
continued in its present number, — Boston Star. 


BALLovu’s MONTHLY MAGazineE for Februa 
gives the second generous installment of Wm. H. 
homes’ new novel, “ The Belle of Australia,” 
which deepens in interest as it proceeds. This 
romises to be this popular author’s best story. 
he number opens with another interesting paper 
on “ The Lakes of Maine,” with seven i!lustra- 
tions ; and there is the usual good variety of 
— stories and sketches. — Boston Home Four- 


That favorite family periodical, BALLou’s MAG- 
AZINE, reaches with its January issue the begin- 
ning of its fifty-seventh volune, and includes a 
new feature which is bound to attract a large 
number of readers. Mr. W. H. Thomes, author 
of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” 
and several other fasc‘nating novels of adventure, 
begins in this number a new story, “ The Belle of 
Australia,” a promising sketch of colonial life. 
The BALLov list of contributors is large and va- 
ried. — Boston Evening Traveller. 


The second part of “The Belle of Australia” 
appears in the February number of BALLOou’s 

AGAZINE, and the author, Mr. William H. 
Thomes, who wrote “ The Gold-Hunters,” “ Life 
_in the East Indies,” and so forth, appears to have 
got his hero in a very Guchenfortable position, 
which he will find hard to break, We see no 
way toescape. It appears to be marry or an ar- 
rest, and we do not know which he wil] choose. — 
Daily Waltham Tribune. 

BALLovu’s MAGAZINE for February contains 
the second part of Mr. Thomes’s “ Belle of Aus- 
tralia.” To the many who have read the first 
‘part, it is enough to say that the story grows 
more interesting in its developments, and presents 
a large number of the wonderful character sketch- 
es, for which its genial author has become right- 
ly famous. This issus also contains a finely writ- 
ten paper on the “ Lakes of Maine,” by Fred W. 


S. Blanchard, and ‘another of Geo. H. Coomer’s 
exciting accounts of privateering during the war 
of 1812.— Boston Watchman. 


BALLOU's MONTHLY for January is 
an extremely interesting number, containing the 
first installment of what promises to be a highly 
interesting story, by Mr. W. H. Thomes, one of 
the editors, entitled “The Belle of Australia.” 
There is also a pleasant sketch called “ A Noble 
Sacrifice,” by Sinclair, who will be recognized as 
Mr. A. Maurice Low, of Zhe National Republican. 
Mr. Low’s short stories are re interesting, 
and as the scene of this is laid in Washington, it 
has an additional attraction to local r — 
Washington National Republican. 


The January number of BALLouv’s MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE contains the opening chapters of the 
long-promised story, “The Belle of Australia,” 
by illiam H. Thomes, author of “ The Gold- 

unters of Australia,” “The Bushrangers,” “A 
Whaleman’s Adventures,” “ Running the Block- 
ade,” and other noted novels. he opening 
chapters of this new novel promise to be the most 
brilliant that ever appeared from the pen of the 
author, and we hope our readers will not fail to 
obtain a copy of BALLOu’s and read the com- 
mencement of the story, gach part being illus- 
trated. — Kinsley Republican Graphic, Kansas. 


“ The Belle of Australia; or Who Am I?” by 
William H. Thomes, is one of the most spirited 
serials now running, and ought to be widely read. 
There are contrasts between high and humble 
life, and the energy and shrewdness of the police 
force, which has a prominent place, are ably de- 
scribed. The plot is full of mystery and constant- 
ly holds the interest of the reader. The serial 
gives promise of some startling mene 
and each chapter is more and more thrilling. 
“The Belle of Australia” will fully satisfy the 

opular taste. After its conclusion in BALLOv’s 
MAGAZINE it ought to be published in book form. 
The general contents of the February number of 
BALLovu’s MAGAZINE are varied and readable. — 
Boston Globe. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to March Pucsles. 
2 — Miles Standish. 
40.— Monad, Nomad, Damon? 41.— Lima, mail. 
42. — Thraw, wrath. 43. — Stories, puzzles. 
45—PronG 
AngeR 
NatkaA 
IdeaS 
CrosS 
53-— Fair-spoken. 
54. Faithlesness. 
§5-— Falchion. 
x — Fallaciously. 
57-— Abhorrency. 
§1. — Character. 58. — Aberuncate. 
52. — Fairness. 59. — Aberrant. 
60. — Forward. 


61.— 7riple Letter Enigma. 
In the “ gentanes ” he possesses, 
In the “ honor ” he professes, 
In the “ language he is Jearning, | 
In the “ wages” he is earning, 
In the “station” he is craving, 
In the “little” he is saving, 
You will find, of virtues three, 
Every youth should strive to be. 

MAUDE. 


— Regimental. 
49. — Aspersion. 
50. — Abhorrent. 


Word Anacrams. 
62.— Bean racer. 69.—A cold stare. 
63. — Nail a bone. ‘Jo. — Gin cask. 
64.— I can read, Abe. 71.— Canal-master. 
Ss 72. — Cease, girl. 
73-— To scent. 
% 74-— Bet a hen. 
75-— One ass. 
MUurFTt. 
76.—A Half Square. 
A whirlpool; that a the pistil which con- 
tains the future seeds (bot.) ; pengents to prove; 
an island; a letter. N Boy. 


77-—A Square. 
A small irregular surface; prepared; a rule; 
to eat away; principle. TAQUINE. 
78.— Drop-Letter Proverb. 
A-o-t-n-w-r-u-n-t-a-a-w-a-h. Boston Boy. 


Down.—A _ consonant; the knave of clubs; a 
ladies’ work-basket: a negative particle; a con- 
sonant. 

1 to 8 is a complete view. 


80. An Hour-Glass. 
A feature ; an era; a consonant; joined; slight 
buildings. 
iagonals: left to t, pastry cakes; right to 
left, conditions. . GASPARD RAYNOR. 


MAUDE. 


81.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of fourteen letters, was 
a great author. 
e 8, 6, 7, 11, is a stand. 
The 14 I, 3, 4, is a mark. 
The 5, 9, 10, 2, 12, 13, is an order of plants. 
DELMONTE. 


Syncopations, 

82. —Syncopate pungent, and leave dry. 

83.—A public sale, and leave a deed. 

84.— A liquor, and leave to beat about. 

85 — To perform clumsily, and leave a music- 
al instrument. 

86.— A garment, and leave money. 

87.— A garland for the head, and leave a 
Swiss cottage. 

88.— An herb, and leave a conference. 

89.— A poor person, and leave an author's 
necessity. 

go. — Gloomy, and leave serious. 

91.— A loop of iron, and leave old. 

92.— A tree, and leave a kind of cloth. 

93-— An instrument, and leave a young wo- 
man. DEANE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prises. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before April 10, we 
will send a Y apt of beautiful chromos, and, for 
the best batch of ten original puzzles, a novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the December es were re- 
ceived frum Mufti, Vinnie, Teddy, Allie, Katie 
Smith, Ida May, I. O. T., J. D. L., Vixen, Inez, 
Jim Jones, and A. Mary Khan. 

Prise-Winners. 

Delmonte and Boston Boy for original contri- 

butions, Mufti for the largest list of answers. 


Original contributions are solicited from the 
readers of this magazine in all parts of the coun- 
try. RUTHVEN. 


|| 


Cotp Roast Beer BrorLep. — Cut slices about 
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cal certificates and labored efforts to obtain rec- 


a quarter of an inch thick from the underdone | ognition from the Government chemists and 
part of the meat: strew salt and pepper over it, | prominent scientists who have certified the supe- 
and place it over the gridiron and let it heat very | riority of Royal over all others, they all admit the 


quickly ; turn it over four times in as many min- | “ Royal” to 
is their highest ambition to imitate. But the dif- 


utes, and serve it up on a hot dish in melted but- 


the acme of perfection, which it 


ter; it must be put to broil when the dinner-bell | ference between the real and these imitations, 


rings, and served the moment it is to be eaten; | which copy only its 
wide as that between the paste and the true dia- 


Tr The shams all pay homage to the “ Roy- 


it will then be found to be very nice. 


Snow CAKE. — Three-fourths of a cup of but- 
ter, two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, one cup 


of corn starch, two cups of flour, one and one-| half cup of butter, two 


neral appearance, is as 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. — One cup of sugar, one- 
one-half cup of sweet 


half teaspoonfuls of baking powder; mix corn | milk, evened-off teaspoonful saleratus, two evened- 


starch, flour and baking powder together; add | off teaspoonfuls cream 


of tartar, two cups of 


the butter and suger wae alternately with | flour, teaspoonful of lemon. 


the milk; lastly whites of seven eggs. 


Flavor to taste. 


An Syrup,—Mix two 


To Cure Croup. — Croup, it is said, can be | ounces wine of ipecac, two ounces syrup of sene- 


cured in one minute, and the remedy is simply al- | ga, two ounces syrup of sq 
The way to accomplish the deed | goric, and shake the bottle before using. For an 


um and sugar. 


uills, two ounces para- 


is to take a knife or a grater, and shave off in | adult take a teaspoonful three or four times a 
small particles about a teaspoonful of alum; then | day, and about half a teaspoonful for children 


it amount of su to make 
t palatable, and administer it as quickly as possi- 
ble. Almost instantaneous relief will follow. 


a day. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKEs.— Warm one pint of 


sweet milk and one pint of water (one may be 


Tue SHAM AND THE REAL. — Every good | cold and the other boiling); put half this mixture 


in a stone crock, add five teacups buckwheat 


thing has its hosts of imitators ; every genuine ar- 
flour, beat well until smooth, and last a teacup 


ticle its counterfeits. Bad manners and wicked 
habits have theirs also; but he who shams the 
bad never boasts of it, while they who ape the 
virtues of the good or simulate the genuine never 
hesitate to place the counterfeit before the public 
in their most alluring tones. When these people 
imitate they always choose a pronounced type or 
iar subject to copy from; and when they 
claim to be as good as “ So-and-So,” or to sell an 
article equal to “ So-and-So,” the public may de- 
pend upon it that Mr. “ So-and-So” and his arti- 
cle are always the best of the kind. Thus the 
sham is always proving the genuine merit of the 
A of ante tl produce and 
enterprisi emen uce 

popularize an article of fousehold use, such as 
the Royal Baking Powder, whose convenience, 
usefulness and real merit make for itself an im- 
mense and universal sale. A hundred imitators 
arise on every hand, and as they hold out their 
sham articles to the public, yelp n chorus, “ Buy 
this; it’s just as good as Royal, and mnch cheap- 
er!” The Royal Baking Powder is the standard 
the world over, and its imitators in their cry that 
theirs is “as good as Royal” are all the time em- 
phasizing this fact. In their laborious attempts 
to show by analysis and otherwise that the 
* Snowball” brand has as much raising power 
“ as the Roya! ; ” or that the “ Resurrection” pow- 
der is as wholesome “as Royal;” or that the 
“ Earthquake ” brand is “as pure as the Royal,” 
as well as by their contortive twistings of chemi- 


of yeast. Or the same ingredients and propor- 
tions may be used, except adding two tablespoons 
of molasses or sugar and using one quart of wa- 
ter instead of one pint each of milk and water. 


Goop Country Savusacr. — Twelve 
pounds of lean pork, six pounds of fat pork, three 
ounces of salt, one ounce of good home ground 
black pepper, one ounce of powdered e, one 
quart of water, Or twice as much lean as fat and 
seasonings in the above proportions at the least 
for ya | smaller quantity of meat. It does very 
well when you are seasoning sausage meat to put 
out a cake of it and try it on the range top, and 
then ask everybody within reach to taste and tell 
you whether it is seasoned enough, but there are 
disadvantages about it; for if the tasters are hun- 
gry, they will often prevaricate so as to obtain 
another section, and if they are not hungry their 
judgment is not worth a pinch of salt. the 
whole it is better to trust the scales. 


Onton Soup. — Peel and wash a pint of very 
small silver onions; take a quart of milk and a 
pint of strong beef stock; let both boil, then 
throw in a tablespoonful of salt, and the onions; 
this soup must be kept boiling rapidly and with- 
out stopping. In a quarter of an hour the onions 
will be done. Take two tablespoonfuls of arrow. 
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root, mix smoothly with a little cold water, then 
add some of the boiling soup, stirring the ar- 
rowroot all the time, then throw the latter into 
the remainder of the soup, and serve with small 
dice or squares of toasted 

Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN INEBRIETY. 
— Dr. C. S. ELLIS, Wabash, Ind., says, “I 
prescribed it for a man who had used intoxicants 
to excess for fifteen years. He thinks it of much 
benefit to him.” 


CHOCOLATE CREAM Drops. — Take two cups 
of granulated or pulverized sugar and half a cup 
of cream (milk will do, but cream is far better) ; 
mix well together and put on the stove to boil; 
this must actually boil for five minutes; then take 
from the stove and stir briskly tili it is stiff; flav- 
or it with vanilla; then drop from a spoon on a 
buttered plate. If you take a little pains these 
drops may easily be of respectable shape. In the 
mean time have a cake of chocolate broken in lit- 
tie pieces in a bowl; have some water boiling in 
the teakettle, set the bowl over it; the chocolate 
will soon melt; then remove from the heat, and 
with a fork roll the drops in the melted chocolate, 
and put back on the plate to harden. . 


A USEFUL ARTICLE. — Pretty blankets for the 
baby are made of the soft blue flannel that is so 
much used for dressing sacks and for stand cov- 
ers. It is a delicate shade of blue, and is barred 
in smal] squares with blue of a lighter or darker 
shade. This is becoming to the baby, and is very 
serviceable, and it has the merit of washing well. 
The edge of the blanket may be finished simply 
with a hem, and a raw cross stitch or feather may 
hold the hem in place; but a still prettier way is 
to crochet a border; two or three rows of shell- 
stitch, with a deep, full scallop, make a dainty fin- 
ish. This may be done with a single zephyr, or 
with a Shetland or the favorite Saxony yarn. 
The paleblue flannel looks much better after 
washing. if this is properly done, than even the 
best quality of white flannel, for, with painstaking, 
that will look yellow, and it cannot be helped. 
For night-wear the flannels which are part cotton 
are found to be most useful, as they are less like- 
ly to shrink. 


Wasn-Day has been deprived of more than 
half its disagreeable features by the introduction 
of JAMES PYLE’s PEARLINE, which cleanses the 
dirtiest fabric without laborious rubbing. For 


sale by grocers. 


Prum Puppinc.— One pound of raisins, 
stoned; one pound of currants, washed and 
dried: one pound of rich beef suct, minced; one 

nd of stale bread crumbs ; one pound of flour. 

ix the bread crumbs, flour and suet together. 
Beat six eggs well, and add to them a pint of 
sweet milk, a of soda in the milk. 


Beat the and milk with the suet and flour 
for some time, then stir in the currants and rai- 
sins, mixing well as you proceed. Mix in also 
one-fourth of a pound of candied orange and 
lemon peel, cut in small pieces, one ounce of 
powdered cinnamon, one-half ounce of powdered 
inger, one grated nutmeg and a little salt ; either 
ke or boil, according totaste. Bake nearly two 
hours. If boiled, pour into a cloth, tie the cloth, 
allowing a little roum to swell, and boil six hours. 
It is better boiled Serve with vanilla sauce, 


SUDDEN CHANGES of the weather often cause 
Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asthmatic troubles. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches will allay the irritation 
which induces coughing. Sold only in boxes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Potato Purr.— Take two cups of cold 
mashed potatoes ; stir into it two large spoonfuls 
of melted butter, beat to a cream. Beat well; 
pour into a deep dish «nd bake in a quick oven 
od browned, It will come out light and 
Pp 


VIENNA ROLLS. — One quart of milk, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, three teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der, one tablespoonful lard, one pint of milk. 
Mix into a dough easily, to be handled without 
sticking to the hands; turn on the board and roll 
out to the thickness of half an inch, cut it out 
with a large cake cutter, spread very lightly with 
butter, fold one half over the other and lay them 
in a greased pan without touching. Wash them 
over with a little milk, and bake in a hot oven. 


QualL on ToAst.— Dry-pick them, singe 
them with paper, cut off heads and legs at first 
joint, draw, split down the back, soak in salt and 
water for five or ten minutes, drain and dry with 
a cloth, lard them with bacon or butter, and rub 
salt over them, place on broiler and turn after 
dipping two or three times into melted butter; 
broil apout twenty minutes. Have ready as 
many slices of buttered toast as there are birds, 
and serve a bird, breast upward, on each slice. 


For Nice CAKE. — This recipe makes 
a very light cake — it is nice baked in layer 
with any filling you choose. One cup anda h 
of sugar, half a cup of butter, two-thirds of a cup 
of sweet milk, two and a half to flour, two 
eggs, and two teaspoonfuls of ing powder. 
he flavoring must depend upon the filling. 


CHICKEN CHEESE.— Two chickens boiled 
tender, chopped not too fine, and seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Boil hard three or four ¢; 
and slice, with which line moulds and pour in the 
chickens, adding the liquor in which they were 


boiled. When perfectly cold, slice fomluncheon, 
or Sunday tea, or for sandwiches. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

artment must be sent to ELLA A. Briccs, 

est Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


WIDE LACE. 


Cast on thirty stitches. 

First Row. — Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, slip four stitches over the first stitch on left 
hand needle, over four times, knit four, over, 
narrow, slip four stitches over first stitch on left 
hand needle, over four times, knit four, over, 
narrow, knit one, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit one. 

SEconD Row.— Slip one, knit two, purl one, 
knit two, puri one, knit two, over, narrow, knit 
four, purl one, knit one, purl one, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit four, purl one, knit one, purl one, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit one. 

THIRD Row.—Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit eight, over, narrow, knit eight, over, 
narrow, knit eight. 

FourTH Row. —Slip one, knit eight, over, 
narrow, slip four stitches over first stitch on left 
hand needle, over four times, knit four, over, 
narrow, slip four on left hand needle, over four 
times, knit four, over, narrow, knit one. 

FirtH Row. — Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit four, purl one, knit one, purl one, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit four, purl one, knit one, 
purl one, knit one, over, narrow, knit one, over 
twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit one. 

Sixta Row.—Slip one, knit two, purl one, 
knit two, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit eight, over, narrow, knit 
eight, over, narrow, knit one. 

EVENTH Row. — Slip, one, knit one, over, 
narrow, slip four on left hand needle, over four 
times, knit four, over, narrow, slip four on left 
hand needle, over four times, knit four, over, nar- 
row, knit eleven. 

Row. — Slip one, knit eleven, over, 
narrow, knit four, purl one, knit one, purl one, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit four, purl one, knit 
one, purl one, knit one, over, narrow, knit one. 

NINTH Row. — Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit eight, over, narrow, knit eight, over, 
narrow, knit four, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit three. 

TENTH Row.— Slip one, knit four, pur! one, 
knit two, purl one, knit five, over, narrow, slip 
four on left hand needle, over four times, knit 
four, over, narrow, slip four on left hand needle, 
over four times, knit four, over, narrow, knit one. 

Row. — Slip one, knit one, over, 


narrow, knit four, purl one, knit one, purl one, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit four, purl one, knit 
one, purl one, knit one, over, narrow, knit thir- 
teen. 

TWELFTH Row. — Bind off seven, knit six, 
ovcr, narrow, knit eight, over, narrow, knit eight, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

This finishes one scallop. 


SHELL NEEDLE-BOOK. 


Procure two shells of the same kind and size; 
perforate nine small holes round the front of the 
top one, at equal distances, about half an inch 
from the front, and two more at the top part of 
both sells. Take a narrow piece of sarcenet 
ribbon, put one end into the left hand hole, and 
fasten it there, then over the front of the shell, 
under, and through the second hole, so on to the 
last, and fasten it off. 

Cut out two pieces of fine white flannel, a little 
less, and also the form of the shell, bind it round 
with the same blue ribbon; put these inside, and 
with another piece tie them together through the 
four holes at the top in a neat little bow. For 
the strings in the front, take some more of the 
same blue ribbon, and, after fastening to each 
shell, tie together in a little larger bow. 


COMFORTABLE. 

A very nice and economical “comfortable” 
can be made of gray English cambric. When 
tufted with red or pink or blue worsted it makes 
a very pretty becd-warmer. About eight vards of 
cambric, and three bales of cotton batting, will 
be required; and this, with a pair of blankets, 
will be sufficient covering in the coldest weather. 

Pink or blue cambric, tufted with worsted to 
match, is quite as pretty as the gray. A pretty 
covering for a baby’s crib can be made of white 
Canton flannel, the wuolly side out, tufted with 
pink or blue worsted, or with bows of narrow 
ribbon, and edged with knitted or crocheted 
worsted lace. 


TIDY. 


A tidy which will prove both handsome and 
durable, is made of three strips of zephyr Java 
canvas, two cardinal and one drab. 

Each stripe is worked with a pretty vine, and 
the ends cut in points. The red | ieces are cro- 
cheted around with drab, and the drab with red, 
Sew the stripes together, having the drab in the 
middle, and pay point with a tassel of wool 
of the color of the stripe, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Bic NuGcGeEts. —The largest lump of gold ever 
discovered — it was called the “ Welcome ” nug- 
—was found at Ballarat, in Australia, in 
ang 1858. It weighed 184 pounds Troy, and 
was valued at 32,000 dollars. The Melbourne 
Herald, of June 19, 1858, stated that it was found 
190 feet below the surface of the earth, in a claim 
which had yielded many other nuggets weighing 
from 10 to 45 ounces. Another Australian nug- 
get, found at Korong, in 1857, ee 145 
pounds, and was estimated to worth 35j000 
dollars. A nugget found in 1854 in Calaveras 
county, California, weighed 161 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, (20 pounds, however, being quartz), and 
was estimated to be worth 29,000 dollars. The 
California gold contained about one-tenth of sil- 
ver, hence the discrepancy in value of the Cala- 
veras nugget as compared with those from Aus- 
tralia named above. A lump of gold weighing 
84 pounds, was found in Cabbaras county, N. C., 
in 1842, its value being nearly 20,000 dollars, In 
the same year, a nugget of 93 pounds is reported 
to have been found in the Siberian mines. A 
thousand nuggets. weighing a pound and over, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hittell’s estimate, made in 1860, 
had been found in California; fifty of these 
weighed over 20 pounds each. The number of 
nuggets of from 1 to 16 ounces has been too great 
to number. The vicinity of Sonora, in Tuolumne 
county, was the region of California most prolific 
in nuggets. 


THE Law oF KINDNESS. — At the foot of our 
street stood an Italian with a hand-organ. Ten 
or twelve boys gathered around him, more filled 
with mirthfulness than courtesy. One, less noble 
than-the rest, said to his fellows, — 

“See! Ill hit his hat!” 

And, sure enough he did. Catching up a 
snow-ball, he threw it so violently that the poor 
man’s hat was knocked in the gutter. A by- 
stander expected to see some manifestations of 
anger. The musician stepped forward and 

icked up his hat. He then turned to the rude 
boy, bowed gracefully, and said, — 
And now I "ll play you a tune to make you 


Which, think you, was the Christian? 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FRACTIONAL CURREN- 
cy, which has been in the past few years super- 
seded by fractional silver, is somewhat peculiar 
and not generally known. The appearance of 
this currency, which at first was always spoken 
of as “ postal currency,” was due to the premium 
on specie. In 1862 small change became very 
scarce. Gold being up, and taking with it silver, 
these coins disappeared from circulation. Stock- 
ings were brought out and the precious metals 
found their way to their heels and toes. It was 
more than a day’s search to find a five-cent silver 
piece or any other small denomination of that 


coin. People could not find exchange for small 
transactions. In buying a dinner in the market, 
change had to be ro tn in beets, cabbages, pota- 
toes, and what not. General Spinner was then 
treasurer of the United States. He was con- 
scantly appealed to from all quarters to do some- 
thing to supply the demand for smal] change. 
He had no law under which he could act, but af- 
ter buying a half-dollar’s worth of apples several 
cimes and receiving for his half-dollar in change 
more or less of different kinds of produce he be- 
gan to cast around for a substitute for small 
change. In his dilemma he bethought him of the 
tage stamp. He sent down to the Postoffice 

partment and purchased a quantity of stamps. 
He then ordered up a package of the paper upon 
which Government securities were printed. He 
cut the paper into various sizes. On the pieces 
he pasted stamps to represent different amounts. 
He thus initiated a substitute for fractional silver. 
This was not, however, a Government transaction 
in any sense. It could not be. Gereral Spinner 
distributed his improvised currency among the 
clerks of the department They took it readily, 
and the tradesfolk more readily. The idea 
spread; the postage stamps, either detached or 
pasted upon a piece of paper, became the med- 
ium of small exchange. It was dubbed “ postal 
currency.” From this General Spinner got his 
idea of the fractional currency, and went before 
—— with it. That body readily adopted i 
and but a short time after General Spinner 
commenced pasting operations a law was on the 
statute book providing for the issue of the frac- 
tional currency which became so popular, The 
fac-simile of stamps was put on each 
iece of currency, and for a long time it was 
nown as “postal currency.” The introduction 
of postal stamps as money entailed considerable 
loss to those who handled them. In a short time 
they became so worn and disfigured that they 
would not take a letter on its way, and were, 
therefore, worthless. 


Tue Litre Ongs.— People have no idea 
what pleasure, what amusement they deprive 
themselves of if me | habitually put children out 
of their hearts and close their doors upon them. 
Of course little creatures meddle with things, and 
cry and “ bother ” a little ; but when one gets in- 
to the way of it, as mothers and loving relatives 
do, those things become of minor importance. 
Children say such ee things, and do such fun- 
ny things, the touch of their little hands is so soft, 
the sound of their voices so sweet, their faces are 
so pretty, their movements so graceful and comi- 
cal, the whole family goes baby mad — and it is 
no wonder. No book was ever written that wag 
half as interesting as a little child that is learning 
to talk and to think, that is being developed from 
a tiny animal into a being with a conscience and 
a heart. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


ONE OF THE COMMANDMENTS. 
So to make my merit more, 
I 'll go beyond the letter — 
Love my neighbor as myself? 
Yes, and ten times better. 
For she ’s sweeter than the breath 
Of the spring that passes 
Through the fragrant, budding woods, 
O’er the meadow grasses. 


And I’ve preached the word I know, 
For it was my duty 

To convert the stubborn heart 
Of the little beauty. 

Once again success has crowned 
Missionary labor, 

For her sweet eyes own thar she 


Mrs. Mulkittle started on a visit to friends liv- 
in the suburbs of the city, the other day, and 

might have spent a pleasant afternoon but for an 
idle remark of the youngster which threw the ex- 
into an'immediate change of programme, 

ey boarded a street car and were traveling 
along peaceably, not to say slowly, when the 
who, in strict keeping of a promise not to as 
foolish questions, had conquered every desire to 
harvest information, said, — 

“ Ma, is a street car as hard to pull as a wag- 


“ No, I think not.” 

“ Why a’n’t it?” 
| “Because the street car runs on iron.” 

“ And a wagon runs on dirt, don’t it?” 

Ves.” 

“Is a mule street car harder to pull than a 
horse streetcar?” 


“Do mules have pistols?” 

“No.” 

“ Horses have, have n’t they ?” 

“TI don’t know.” : 

“ Well, what ’s a horse pistol, then?” 

“If you don’t hush I I] put you off the car.” 

“Then I'd get lost. ould you care?” 

“ Of course I 'd care.” 

“Then why do yuu want to put me off?” 

A fat man who, with a red nose and puffy face, 
sat opposite the boy, looked up from a newspaper 
and bestowed an annoyed glance on the merciless 
questioner, 

“You don’t know me, does he, ma?” 

“ Hush, Willie.” 
| “Mister, can you read when the car jolts?” 

The man grunted and resumed his reading. 
¢ “If you wanted to read and the car jolted so 
you could n’t read you 'd get off, would n’t you?” 

The man grunted again, and Mrs. Mulkittle 
brushed her son’s foot from the seat and declared 

“ Anybody can read when the car jolts 
a’n’t on the car, can’t they?” 


“ Never mind, sir. I'll tell father.” 

“ Ma, that man’s face is red like little brother’s 
was, a’n’t it?” 

“ Hush sh-sh.” 

“ Mister, does your nose hurt ?” 

The man glared at the boy and roughly asked, 
“ What ’s the matter with you?” 

“Hush, Willie, or I'l) slap you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mulkittle in an agony of humiliation. 

“ A’n’t nothing the matter with me. What ’s 
with you? Did th: cat scratch your 

‘ace 

“The cat ought to have your tongue,” replied 
the man. 

“Then I could n’t talk, could 1?” 

“Tt is to be hoped that you could not.” 

“ Have you been looking at the sun?” 

The man grunted, and Mrs. Mulkittle jerked 
the boy and made a feint at boxing his ears. 

“ Well, what makes his eyes so red, then. Do 
your eyes hurt, mister ?” 

“ Madam,” said the man, arising and violently 
pulling the strap, “I dislike to be rude, for I ap- 

reciate your position, but if that boy was mine 
ed if I would n’t crucify him.” 

“Ma, what ’s crucify?” asked the boy when 
the man had gone. 

“If vou ask me another question, you naughty 

, ll whip you till you can’t sit still.” 

I can walk, can’t 1?” Mrs. Mulkittle turned 
away, notto hearhim. “ If I could n’t 
sit still, I could twist around. Ma, pa’s a good 
man, a’n’t he? When the Bible says he must 
love anybody he loves ’em. Laura,” speaking of 
the servant girl, “ says that she likes pa better 
than she does you.” Mrs. Maulkittle looked 
around, “ Laura said that when she got little sis- 
ter and the baby to sleep she was going to heat 

some water to shave with. 
don’t she?” 

“ Oh, the huzzy,” hissed Mrs. Mulkittle, spring- 
ing up, violently jerking the bell strap and bring- 
ing the car to an astonished stand-still. “Come 
on here,” and she seized the boy by the hand and 
almost dragged him out. “Oh, the wretch,” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Ma, where are you going?” 

“Going home, and if you ask me another ques- 
tion I "Il beat you till you are black and blue. 

“ And red and green, too?” 

She boxed his ears, jerked him, and altogether 
exhibited such violence of action that the boy 
burst into tears and submissively trotted along in 
the attempt to keep pace with her accelerated 
Hae mea When they reached home she 

e the boy stand at the gate, enjoining him to 
remain quiet. Noiselessly entering the house, 
she listened, and hearing voices in the parlor, 
glided to the door, opened it and gazed into the 
room. Mr. Mulkittle sat on a divan, drawn up 
in front of the fire. The girl stood near the min- 
‘ster, The wretched wife trembled in revengeful 


— The quiet, gentle, unassuming woman 
d become a tigress. She thought of the many 
stories of fallen ministers and remembered to 
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have read of a well-known preacher who ran away 
with a hired girl. 
“ Lor,” exclaimed the girl, “I’ve brought the 
dish-rag into the parlor.” 
“That makes no difference,” replied the minis- 


ter. 

“Qh, the wretches,” breathed the wife. Her 
long-entertained suspicions were verified. 

“T don’t believe missis likes me,” said the girl, 
seating herself beside the minister. _ 

“TI don’t know,” replied Mr. Mulkittle. The 
qunere wife pulled her hair, and choking with 
rage, breathed in passionate jerks. 

“ Lor, you ’ve got dirt on your new coat,” said 
the girl, brushing Mr. Mulkittle’s sleeve, and then 
allowing her hand to rest on his shoulder. Mrs. 
Mulkittle drew herelf up and was just on the eve 
of a desperate spring, when the minister, takin 
the girl's hand quietly pushed it from him, an 
said, — 

“ Laura, I see that you have mistaken kindness 
for an invitation to make familiar advances. You 
will please leave the room and not come into my 
presence again. I tnink that when your mistress 
returns, marching orders will be issued.” 

“© Mulkittle,” exclaimed the wife, rushing 
forward and throwing her arms around her aston- 
ished husband. “I thought that you were dig- 
ging the grave of my love and hopes, but you 
were erecting a monument to our happiness.” 

When the mother gathered her son and closed 
him within the folding doors of a warm embrace, 
she declared that she would never box his ears 
again, and that she would always answer his ques- 

ler. 


— Arkansaw Trave 


He came home worried with the fatigues of the 
day, and more particularly those of the night be- 
fore, but his dinner seemed tasteless, although he 
had taken several “appetizers ” in the morning. 
His ten-year-old boy was at the table, and as pater- 
familias handed him the bread-platter the youth- 
ful scion of the house remarked, as he grabbed 
the loaf, — 

“T cut.” 

' The estimable lady of the house smiled, and ob- 
. served as she refused the proffered platter, — 

“T stand pat.” 

The head of the house glanced around furtive- 
ly, but offered the platter to his eldest daughter, 
who remarked, as she counted the slices she 
too. 


* Three of a kind.” 

The little five-year-old had crept «ie her 
papa, and as she grabbed his hair, observed, — 

“ Full hand.” 

“ Now, see here,” said the head of the house, 
you ‘re praying me, evidently, and that game 
won’t work.” 

“Skin game?” interrogatively murmured the 
lady of the house, as she took the rind from her 


rasher of bacon. 
“ Played out, by 1” exclaimed the head of 
the house, as he rushed out of the house in time 


‘to catch the 8.35 A. M. train for the city. 


There has been an attempt at a surprise-party 
in Sheboygan, this Aatany ad is worth men- 
tioning for the able and successful manner in 
which it was combated. intended victim 


was a physician who had recently moved into the 
town, and who seems to have been a singularly 
bold and enterprising man. As usual, he 
gressors made their appearance at about 10.30 in 
the evening, when the physician and his wife 
were in bed. There were no less than thirty crim- 
inals in the band, some of them being old and 
hardened offenders, and others being young men 
and women just entering upon a career of crime. 
The physician and his wife rose, dressed them- 
selves, and welcomed the invaders with an appar- 
ent cordiality which threw them off their guard, 
There was only one thing which seemed to mar 
the Doctor’s delight at seeing his “ friends” — as 
he termed them. This was his fear, lest they 
might have contracted typhoid fever by passing 
near a sewer-opening some distance from his 
house. He told them that although in the day- 
time the Sewer-gas was comparatively innocuous, 
he should be afraid co pass within reach of it at 
night, and that he could not bear to think that 
his friends should have incurred any risk of 
health by their delightful and unexpected visit to 
his humble home. The “friends” laughed at 
his fears, and refused to be in the least degree 
alarmed.- They made themselves at home 
scattering cake-crumbs on the carpet and the fur- 
niture, and playing airs from “ Pinafore” on the 
iano in a way that showed that they wholly dis- 
lieved in any world beyond the grave. hen 
the physician brought out wine they accepted it 
gladly, and there was not one who refused his 
earnest request to drink a full glass of wine to 
show their hearty good-fellowship. 

Five minutes later a strange silence fell simul- 
taneously upon the assemblage. Strong men be- 
gan to grow pale, and several ladies remarked that 
it was very late, and that they must immediatel 
go home. The good physician said he was afrai 
that some of them were feeling the effect of the 
sewer-gas, and begged them to try a little more 
wine, but they all declined in much haste, and be- 
gan looking for their hats in a hurried and pre-oc- 
cupied manner. One man rushed suddenly to the 
door and vanished without hat or overcoat, and 
ina few moments the invaders began a panic- 
stricken retreat. In vain did the payacien age 
them to stay and have a dance, In vain did he 
press more wine upon them, and offer to have 
some nice little pork-chops cooked if they would 
only wait a little longer. They fled, without wait- . 
ing to say good nig t, and as the good doctor 
and his wifé st smilingly at the front door 
holding the lamp to light them on erp ried 

ark- 


. strange and awful sounds came through the 


ness of the night, and the fence on the opposite 
side of the road seemed to be hung with limp and 
agonized criminals. 

The next | the physician was sent for by 
twenty-seven of the thirty marauders, who in- 
formed him that they had been taken very ill 
from the effect of sewer-gas, and were on the 
brink of typhoid fever. Hesoon cured every one 
of them, and thus laved the foundation of what 

romises to be a large and successful practice. 

¢ of the invaders, a fat old man, notorious aS 
a leader of surprise-parties, needed no medicine, 
for he was found dead in the street the morni: 
after the surprise-party, and, in the general 
over the event, the jury declined to inquire cl 
ly into the cause of his death, but attributed it 
to cold and alcoholism. The physician has, of 
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course, since replenished his stock of antimonial 
wine, and frequently remarks that he greatly en- 
jovs surprise-parties, and will always be happy to 

ave his friends call on him at midnight and take 
a friendly glass of wine. 


An Appleton business man wanted a span of 
horses, and he wanted pretty fast ones, but he did 
n’t know much about that kind of stock. A 
horse dealer had a team that was reported pretty 
fast which he would sell cheap. The merchant 
took the team to drive a little, and got a friend in 
with him, and they went up the track, and the 
friend drove the team around the track while the 
nerchant stood on the judges’ stand and watched 
them, They went around pretty good, and the 
merchant looked at his watch and got into the 
wagon. The friend asked him what time they 
made, but he said “Never mind.” He drove 
down to the horse dealer, and paid him the mon- 
hoy the horses and drove off with his friend. 

hen they turned the corner and got out of sight 
of the dealer, the merchant said to his friend,-— 

“ That ’s the best bargain that was ever made 
in this State.” 

The friend looked astonished, and asked, — 

“ What time did they make, honestly ?” 

The merchant said, — 

. Ee? trotted in three minutes without a 


The friend looked as though he was not much 
surprised, and finally said, — 

“ That is not so bad, but it is not fast. That 
is at the rate of a mile in six minutes.” 

The merchant turned pale and said, — 

“ Why, how is that?” 

“Oh,” said the friend, with a yawn, “it is a 
half-mile track you know.” 

The friend had to hold the merchant in the 
buggy seat, he was so faint, and he offered all 
sorts of chromos if the friend would never say 
anything about it, and we presume he has not. 
The team is delivering groceries now, and haul- 
ing slabs from a mill. 


“ How ’s things over to your house ?” inquired 
the grocery man of the bad boy. “And say, 
what ’s the matter with you? You are all dressed 
up, and have got a clean shir< on, and your shoes 
blacked, and Palas your pants are not raveled 
out so at the bottoms of the legs behind. You 
are not in love, are you?” 

“Well, I should smile,” said the boy, as he 
looked in a small mirror on the counter, covered 
with fly specks. “A girl got mashed on me, and 
ma says it is good for a boy who has n’t got no 
sister to be in love with a girl, and sol kind of 
tumbled to myself, and she don’t go nowhere 
without I go withher. I take her to, dancing 
school, and everywhere, and she loves me like a 
house a fire. Say, was you everinlove? Makes 
a fellow feel queer, don’t it? Well, sir, the first 
time I went home with her I put my arm around 
her, and honest it scared me. It was just hke 
when you take hold of the handles of a ‘lectric 
battery, and you can’t let go til! the man turns 
the knob. Honest, I was just as weak as a cat. 
I thought she had needles in her belt, and was 
going to take my arm away, but it was just like it 
was glued on. I asked her if she felt that way 


too, and she said she used to, but it was nothin 
when you get used to it. That made me m 
but she is older than me, and knows more about 
it. When I was going to leave her at the gate, 
she kissed me, ard that was worse than — 
my arm around her. By gosh, I trembled a 
over just like I had chills, but I was as warm as 
toast. She would n't let go for much as a minute, 
and I was as tired as though I had been anes 
coal upstairs. I did n't want to go home at all, 
but she said it would be the best way for me to 
go home, and come again the next day; and the 
next morning I went to her house before any 
of them was ‘up, and her pa come out to let the 
cat in, and I asked him what time his girl got up, 
and he Jaffed and said I had got it bad, and that 
I better go home and not be picked till I got 
par how much does it cost to get mar- 
rie 

“ Well, I should say you had got it bad,” said 
the grocery man, as he set out a basket of beets. 
“Your getting in love will be a great thing for 
your pa, though. You won’t have time to play 
any more jokes on him.” 

“Oh, I guess we can find time to keep pa from 
being lonesome. Have you seen him this morn- 
ing? You ought to have seen him last night. 
You see, my chum’s pa has got a setter d 
stuffed. It is one that died two years ago, an 
he thought a great deal of it, and he had it 
stuffed, for an ornament. Well, my chum and 
me took the dog and put it on our front steps, 
and took some cotton and fastened it to the dog’s 
mouth so it looked just like froth, and we got 
hind the door and waited for pato come home 
from the theatre. When pa started to come up 
the sceps I growled, and pa looked at the d 
and said, ‘ Mad dog, by crimus?’ and he starte 
down the sidewalk, and my chum barked just 
like a dog, and I ‘ki-yl-d’ and growled like a dog 
that gets licked, and you ought to see pa run. 
IIe went around in the alley, and was going to 
get in the basement window, and my chum hada 
revolver with some blank cartridges, and we went 
down in the basement, and when pa was trying to 
open the window my chum began firing towards 

a. Pahollered that it was only him, and not a 

urglar, but after my chum fired four shots pa 
run and climbed over the fence, and then we took 
the dog home, and I stayed with my chum all 
night, and this morning ma said pa did n’t get 
home till four o’clock, and then a policeman 
came with him and pa talked about mad dogs 
and being taken for a burglar and nearly killed, 
and she said she was afraid pa had took to drink. 
ing again, and she asked me if I heard any firing 
of guns, and I said no, and then she put a wet 
towel on pa’s head.” 

“You ought to be ashamed,” said the grocery 
man. “How does _— pa like your being in 
love with the girl? Does he seem to encourage 
you in it?” 

“Oh, yes. She was up to.our house to borrow 
some tea, and pa patted her on the cheek and 
hugged her, and said she was a dear little daisy, 
and wanted her to sit on his lap, but when I 
wanted him to let me have fifty cents to buy her 
some ice-cream he said that was all nonsense. 
He said, ‘Look at your ma. Eating ice-cream 
when she was a girl was what injured her health 
for life. Iasked ma about it, and she said pa 
never laid out ten cents for ice-cream or any oth- 
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er luxury for her in all the five years he was 
sparking her. She says he took her to a circus 
once, but he got free tickets for carrying water 
for the elephant. She says pa was tighter than 
the bark of a tree. I tell you it’s going to be 
different with me. If there is anything that girl 
wants she is going to have it if I have to sell ma’s 
copper boiler to get the money. What is the use 
of having wealth if you h it up and don’t en- 
joy it? This family will be run on different prin- 
ciples after this, you bet. Say, now much are 
those yellow wooden pocket combs in the show- 
case? I ’ve a good notion to buy them for her. 
How would one of them round mirrors with a 
zinc cover do for a present for a girl! There ’s 
nothing too good for her.” 


“ How she must have loved him.” 

As Mvrtle Redingote spoke these words — 
to George W. Simpson a blush of maiden mod- 
esty flamed for an instant across her pure youn 
face, and disappeared silently behind the tiny pin 
ears that stood like pigmy sentinels on a battle- 
ment of rosy-tinted flesh, soft and warm, and 
with beautiful curves whose dimpled outlines 
would have made even an anchorite resign. 
George had been telling her that beautiful story 
of the Princess of olden times who, when her lov- 
er was stricken down with a poisoned arrow, 
knelt by his side, and with her own ruby lips 
drew from the wound the fatal element. hen 
he had finished, the girl gave utterance to the 
words with which this chapter opens. and then, 
for an instant, silence fell between them. 

George was the first to speak. “If I were 
wounded by a poisoned arrow, darling, would 
you emulate the example of the Princess?” 

The girl’s form shook with a sudden tremor, 
and her head fell upon his shirt front. 

“I could not do it,” she sobbed through her 


tears. 
“ Why not?” asked George. 
“Do not press me for an answer,” replied the 


1. 
“ But I must know,” he says, in low, agonized 


tones. 

“ Then,” she murmurs, pressing him still more 
closely to her, “you are from Kentucky, and I do 
not care to catch the delirium tremens.” 


A stranger who had made a of a sec- 
ond-hand dealer on Chatham Street grew confi- 
dential, and said he would like some advice. 

“ Vhell, go aheadt.” 

“Tf you were in my piece and wanted to go in- 
to business here, would you lend your money and 
tive on the interest, or would you g°. into the sec- 
ond-hand clothing business ? 

“ My frent,” replied the other with a very seri- 
ous look on his face, “let me tole you shust like a 
fadder. Doan’ go into de second-hand beesness 
yourself, but lend me your money and pecome a 
silen partner.” 

“ Are the profits large?” 

“Large? How much you tinks I made on dot 
west I sold you for two dollars? I made shust 
twelve shillings.” 

“ Not by me sight, for I have n’t paid for 
it, and won't take it!” exclaimed the stranger as 
he dropped the bundle and walked out. 


“Vhell, Vhell!” sighed Moses as he looked 
after him, “efery times I tell der truth I lose 
money, and efery time I lie I lose a custom- 
er. How can an honest man make a living in 
New York?” 


Les medecins peints par eux-memes: 

Un jeune viveur, sur le point de se marier, de- 
mande conseil a son medecin: 

Ma future n’a pas le sou, mais elle a un oncle 
millionnaire qui souffre d’une maladie de cceur. 

Prenez garde, on peut vivre tres longtemps 
avec cette maladie-la. 

Oh! il a des crises tres graves! Ainsi, 
plus tard que ce matin, on a vu votre corfrere X.. 
sortir de chez lui. 

Alors, epousez.. Vous n’avez pas une minute a 
perdre! 


Within the precincts of our city there resides a 
drummer who is the proud father of a six-year-old 
boy of wonderful precocity. The mother of the 
youngster noticed the other day that the knees 
of his pantaloons were worn out. Calling him 
up to her she said, — 

“ Freddy, you must positively quit playing mar- 
bles and wearing out your clothes. Your poor 
papa works very hard to support us, and keep us 
respectably dressed, and we should aid him all 
we can by being careful, and making our clothing 
last a long time. I’m afraid I shail have to whip 
you if you disobey me in this matter.” 

“ But mamma,” replied the little wingless cher- 
ub, “I does n’t play marbles on my knees. I 
just stands off and plugs ’em ’at way!” and he 
fired one so accurately that it closed the eye of 
the pet kitten and sent the animal howling from 
the room. 

“Don’t tell me wy bene Freddy. How else 
could you wear out the knees of your trousers in 
this manner?” 

“ Well, now, look here, mamma, if you had to 
kneel down and pray as often as we do at school 
it would wear out the knees of your breeches, too. 
*T a’n’t my fault.” 

The proud mother smiled and gracefully ac- 
knowl herself beaten. 


Brother Gardner suddenly putin an appear- 
ance on Griswold Street yesterday with a note of 
hand of the face value of four hundred dollars 
which he wanted discounted. He made strong 
appeals to all the banks, but in vain, and he fin- 
ally mounted the postoffice steps and called 
out, — 

“Gem'len, here am a note of fo’ hundred dol- 
lars, Gue in twelve mo’ days, and I'll sell it for 
two shillin’.” 

Several persons asked to look at the note, 
which was oy by an unknown party and not 
drawn up in due form. 

“Tf this man is able to pay the value of the 
note why do you offer it for two shillings?” ask- 
ed one of the group. 

“ Well, dere am sev’ral reasons,” slowly replied 
Mr. Gardner. “It doan’ seem to me dat de man 
can pay it. It doan’ seem to me dat he'll be 
aroun’ on de day it’s due. He gin me dat note 
for an old hoss, and de hoss died on him in 
about an hour. But, gem’len, de great big main 
reason why I want to Snacoount note is de 
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fact dat Mrs. Gardner has sprung a lawn party on 
to me fur dis evenin’ w’d out a word o’ warnin’. 
All de preperashuns we has made dis fur is to 
borrow six cha’rs an’ a spittoon, an’ Ize got to 
sacrifice dis note to git de baker’s bread an’ her- 


“ Why did n’t you attend my wife’s funeral?” 
said an angry man, approaching an acquaintance. 
“When your wife was buried I was there, and 
now, sir, as you did not return the favor, I’m go- 
ing to whale you until you can’t stand up. Peo- 
ple have been slighting me long enough, and 

lamed if I ’m going to stand it any longer.” 

“ Hold on, my friend, I know that you attended 
my wife’s funeral and I know that it was my du- 
ty to exchange courtesies, but there was a good 
reason why I was not present.” 

“ Make a satisfactory Seiten or I'll jolt 
you with an ungentle hand!” 

“The truth is, lowe that devilish undertaker 
and I knew that if he saw me he’d bone me for 
the money.” 

“ Your excuse is accepted. I owe the fellow 
myself and am keeping out of his way. There is 
a new saloon around here. Let’s goand stand 
off the bartender.” 


“Dar ’s no user talkin’ "bout de fack,” said old 
Anderson. “A ole time nigger can’t stan’ pros- 
perity. When prosperity comes into the house, 
de man’s wife miscalculates de distance ’twixt 
corn bread and Sunday clothes.” 

“ What has gone wrong with you, Anderson?” 
asked a oystander. 

“It taint ole age hitself, I can tell yer. 
Some mighty disagreeable facks hab crawled in- 
ter my life ob late. I duze n’t like ter go aroun’ 
pradin’ my flections, but ef yer zires hit I kin 
gin yer de pints.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“I married a good ‘oman. She was de hard- 
est workenist ‘omen I eber seed. She ’d get up 
at all times ob night an’ chop wood an’ fetch wa- 
ter. She did n’t care ter go to church. All she 
wanted was plenty ob work, and I tells yer I neb- 
er seed de time dat a ‘oman could n’t get work 
enough to broke down aman, I ’d goterchurch 
regular an’ do my prayin’. When I’d go home 
mv wife would hab biled cabbage for me ter eat, 
an’ I deat ’em too, Seberal weeks ago a young 
buck nigger ob a preacher cum ter de neighbor- 
hood. He preached putty well. He could make 
the people shout wheder da wanted ter or not. 
All dis isa big thing in faber ob a culled prea- 
cher, yer know. all, I ’vited der preacher 
round ter my house. My wife wus kinder back- 
ward-like, an’ when I interjuced her ter de 
preacher she wiped her face on her apron an’ run 
out ter chop wood. She was powerful bashful, 
an’ at de table I felt ashamed obde ’oman. Pur- 
ty soon, howebber, she gun her talk and fore de 
preacher left she got so well quainted wif him 
dat she ‘sisted on his comin’ agin. He did cum 
agin. Finally my wife ‘agin ter stop choppin’ 
wood, She wanted a new dress—one ob dese 
heah red-stripped dresses. We was pretty pros 
perous and could stan’ hit. After a while she 
wanted a carpet fur de flo’. I did n’t see no rest 
till I got hit. De preacher come ebery day. I 


soon seed dat my business ob whitewashin’ was 
too prosperous, fur my house "treated the preach- 
er like one ob dese heah candle flies flyin’ round 
de light. Wal, yisterday morning my wife run 
away, wid de preacher. Da tuck up de carpet 
an’ even stole de stove. Dey stole de knives an’ 
forks an’ eberything dey could get dar han’s on. 
I followed ’em an’ cotched up wid ’em. De 
preacher hit me wid a chunk, an’ my wife flung a 
rock at me; den 1 turned back. I don’t want no 
moah wimmin an’ preachers. Ez long ez a cul- 
lud ’oman chops wood an’ fetches water, she’s all 
right, buf when she flungs down de wood an’ 
pours out de water, den look out. Dat ’s what 
makes me say what I do, dat a ole time nigger 
can’t stan’ prosperity.” 
“If you were to go to heaven, Uncle Ander- 
-_ and find the preacher there, what would you 
The old man studied awhile and remarked, — 
“TI doan know nothin’ "bout de laws ob de 
lace, but if dey a‘n’t any stricter dar dan in Ar- 
ansaw, I ’d gib him a diff ober de head wid my 


harp dat would make de city of de new Jerusa- 
lem sound like dar was a fire alarm.” 


NEW-YEAR RESOLVES. 

HR. 

I have resolved that I will never smoke again, * 
SHE. 

And I, that all my dresses shall be plain. 
HE. 

I mean to get along without my beer. 
SHE. 

I will not buy a bangle all this year. 
HE, 

From lodge and club I mean this year to fly. 
SHE. 

One bouquet in each month is all I 'll buy. 


HE. 
I 'll not lose cash at poker now each night. 
SHE. 


" All dry-goods stores I 'll banish from my sight, 


SHE. 
Enough, when broke, to pave below a block. 
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The Bon-Ton Costume We 
for Sea-side wear. 


The most FASH IONABLE. 


| PEARLS +3. MOUTH | 


|BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE| 


$2 OZODONT, 


COOPER & St, 


50 GASPRI 


te BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


18 BARD 62 SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
LY, and gives universal entisfaction. 
family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWAREof imitations . 
labor-saving com: 
always bears the above symbol, alam of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 


AWAY. 


send 
further information. 


ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


DON'T FORGET 


ust issued for 1888, 


pack 

Lusteated Premiux 


PLENDID! latest style chromo cards, name, in 
packs. K.H. Pardee, New Havea,Ct. 


STEEL 


Gold Medal 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
- SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD, 


| 
Nonpareil” 
| Velveteen Wem 
| 
with Trade Mark. Nene others genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS, PROM 80 CTS. TO $2.50 A YARD |, - 
Beware of cheap imitations under other names, which will never prove satisfactory. \ 
WE 
PEARLINE 
IW 
Watches, etc, We send thousands 
yi faction from those receiving them. : 
3 A 8 i Tea Set. they will find it to their 
a postal for 
4 


dresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 


QOKS ON, BUILDING, PAINT- 


Catalogue, address, inclosing three 3-cent stamps iam T, 
Cothstuck, 6 Astor Place, py Ram east Broadway, New York, 


Superior to Kal 
ALABASTINE 
is an article of unequal- 


It is a val- 


uable . It will to send for sample 
snd. SEETEY BROS” BURLING 
SLIP, NEW-YORK CITY, or 
AVERILL PAINT COMPANY 
CHICAGO and BOSTON. 


A Portable Electric Lighter. 


(Scientific Ameruwan, New York, December 16, 1882.) 


A Portable Electric Lighter for $5 is being extensively 
sold by the Portable Electnec 5 ot an Water Street, 


can now a fortune. ; 
fi h . Address Boston, It is an economical safe apparatus for lighting 
AGENTS for home and business purposes. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU's MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful attention we ( 
hope to cqntinue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOov’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. Descriptive /llustrations of various 
objects of interest in all paris of the world; Illustrated Poems ; Romances; Humorous 
Sketches; Love Stories; Adventures Sea and Land; Py a Department or 
Young Teller; Editor's Drawer ; Ruthven’s Puzzle Page; Curious and Hu- 
morous Matters ; Houseke 3 Comic Illustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid, 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. | 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 


subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which 1s much better than a chea 
chromo, It is not sacseainn for a oabits of clubs to be residents of one town, ‘Additions 


to club can be made at the rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all ad- 


Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5,50; mve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLov’s MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to may magazine for 1883 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, received a copy of the January, 1883, issue ; then, if you wish 
to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards ¢ for specimen copies. 

8@~ For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a wo 

In remitting, it 1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are sale and cheap, registered 

or dress 


letters, or drafts on New York and Boston, Ad 
: THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 22 Hawley Street. Boston. 


~ BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


No. 1. —The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 2.— The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 3.— Marion's Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 4. — Besse Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah, By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 

No. 5. —The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas, A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline 
No. 6, — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 7. — The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 

No. 8. — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. - 

No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Aistin C. Burdick 
No. 10, —The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 

@™ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receint of 15 
cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
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OIL AND LIME. | 
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10 THE NEWSDEALERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following are the best-sellin ber before the public. Try them. They are furnished 
to the trade at fo cents a copy. 


price from 15 to 20 cents. Send your orders to the 
wholesale agents given below. 


No. 1. The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. 

_ A Story or East anp West. BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

A vivid story, unrivaled im plot and character; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No. 2. The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. 

A Story or Ocean Lire. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 3 

One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. Marion’s Brigade, or The Light 

A TALE oF THE REvoLUTION. BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


No. 4. Bessie Baine, or The Mormon’s Victim. 


A Tate or Utan. BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


No. 5. The Red Revenger, or The Pirate King of the Floridas. 
A TALE OF THE GULF AND ITs IsLANDS. BY NED BUNTLINE. 
Neo. 6. Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. 
A Story oF CoLontALt Times. BY. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


No. 7. The Secret-Service Ship, or The Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. 
A RoMANCE OF THE Mexican War. BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
author enjeved facilities for guining the actual bnowlodge to Gn production of 


No. 8. Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COL. ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and captains sad crows will recall 


No. 9. Ivan the Serf, or The Russian and Circassian. 
A Tae or Russta, TurRKEY, AND Circassia. BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Carcassia.! 

No. 10. The Scout, or The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 
A Stony ov oun BY MAJOR BEN. PERLEY 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


NEW-ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, Mass. 
CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, Pur A. 


THE ST. LOUIS BOOK COMP Sr. Lous, Me 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, Battimors, Mo 


“HE NEW-YORK NEWS COMPANY, “ 

THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 

THE BROOKLYN NEWS COM 
ROY, a 


OMAHA, NRBRASKA. 
THE aM AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, St. Paut, Mmm. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, Boston, 


~ 
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i 
THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, ALBany, N.Y. 
: THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, Newark, N. J. i 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, Pirrssvurcn, Pa. 
a 
THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY, Canapa. , 
THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY (Currom Curros, Qwranto, Camana. 
THE RHODE-ISLAND NEWS COMPANY, Provivencs, R. I. : : 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Denver, Cotorapo. : 
NEWS COMPANY, Kansas Crrv, Mo. 
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used by Hundreds of thousands of the best Culi decendiy wented, 


FLO iw t 
G for 1883, beck Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations of 
the choicest Flowers, Plants, a Voge les, wi wi direction for pond ah Sent’ to any one for 10 cents. In English or 
10 cents. 


German. FLOWER AND 
VICE’S WER AND GARDEN, 175. 6 Colored Plates,and soo Engravings. For 
Pravings 1.258 num sen cen 
tnal copies for 25 cents. Address, CE, 


BLISs’s 


Al 36 a Can be obtained by Sowing 
39099 HENDERSON’S 


* American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Biées's Amer- A composed of selected grasses identical 
with hove used in forming the lawns of New 


foan Wonder, 
46 
oof mat cents; pint, 46 cents; quart, 
BS. K. BLISS & SOND’ 
MAND BOOK for the FARM & GARDEN. 
800 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Group of Carnaticns, and a descrip- 
pages—maiied 


orders. ice, 2icts. (it by mall, add 10 

cts. per @ qt. for postage). Ifby freight or expre: 

$1.50 per peck, $5.00 per bushel. Catalogue o! 
“Everything for the Carden” 

mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


of 2,000 varieties of Frown and 
with much eantel information upon their culture—150 


jicants Man 6 cents. city 
of all the Novelties of nenson, free 


Bliae’s Illustrated Potato containing list 
95 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


BLISS & SONS, 64 Barclay Street, Now Yorke 


FOr 1883 


out, ets. SU GILT BEVEL. 


EDG ‘d turned corners and plain, 

PEARL FLORALS, ty new em: 

bosed hand 2 SWiss 
covered by hand and flowers, 


ewes 
& OO., Sole Manufrs., New ven, Conn. AR BOL 
AO CARDS. all la one, Gilt Edge, G Glass, Motto, and Chrome 
Tove 
x0 cents. WESTACO, WESTVILLE, CONN. Wark: Prompt Retarne, ¥, W. Austin, New laren, 
qa Fine White Gold-Edre Corde, same on, 1@ can AND NOT 
10c. City, N.J. by Watchmakers. By Ma!l, 25cts. Cireulars 
SOLD FREE. J. 8, BIRCH &CO., 88Dey N. ¥ 
Ny NEW and very choice Chromo Cards, name on, roc. 
50 Sample Crown Printing Co. Northiord,Ct YOU 
$5 an 
ery lucrative per 
cling 


177 Reena st., Chicago, ine. paper. 


40 Large New Chrome Cards (1883 series), 
assorted,name on,10c. Nassau Co., mks 


TES! 


Neutro-Pillene, only hair solvent known. 
ves suiperfiuous hair, rootand 
in fiveminutes without pain discoloration or injury. 
pes fa ” develops the 
perfect nawure. Always 
Send 2 stamps for particulars. Tus Wircox 
Co., 602 Spruce St, Phila, Pa. 


riven. Illustrated list with each 


4 &¢) Chromos, no'two alike, roc. 13 packs ( 


~»SEEDS.PLANTS & SHRUBS 
| 
y lor BOW nd after treatment sent gratis with al! 
| | | Your Plants, 
and 4 t all | 
four Prige Lets he. 200 NEW DESIUNS waded this 
a 
LDREDCE 
MACHINE, CHICAGO NEW YORK, 


KIDNEY WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
» CONSTIPATION. 


MATISM. | 


Thate positive remedy for the disease Find Great Relief in Ite Use. 
the nd en 


eye | have been cu 
~~ with a VALUAB: on this disease, 


and pr 
‘Agents, %5e. GORDO: PRINTING CO. PNorthford, ct. 


free. Address H. Hallett & Co., Portland, 


ADS to suit your case, you 
not cure yee 


bined with » We 


Electrici 
to buy them blindly, but merely totry them a pa 
ee free. Address at 
© PAD 00. BROOMLYN 


th fon & Co., 

us a trial 


order. 


; 
WOMAN CAN HEALTH 
“vale 
cqualled the celebrated KIDNEY-WORT as aq 
cure. Whatevor thecause, however obstinate 4 \ > 
| the caso, this remedy will overcome it. 
) PILES... be sompllonted @ _& \ 
with constipation, Kidney: Wort strengthens 
of Piles even when physicians and medicines i 
| | | 
! a 
| diseases of the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison that Wi 
the Ne az WS 
| 
J 
tard 
to al the of tho fw 
‘The natural action of the is 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the ° . 
Bowels move freely and healthfally. | 
Tt Acts at the same time on the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND SOLD by DRUGGISTS. IN HA 2. 
NESSES, Inclading Leucorrhen, Ire 
regular and Painful Menstruaticn, 
cullorion with Catarrh or the Wemb, Flooding, PRO. 
chilis who earnest desire rele, can LAPSUSUTERI) 
furnish a means of and Pos- ‘(Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No in its effect. It isa great helpin pregnancy, and re- 
Gharge for concultatiog by mall. Valua- Hoves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
Addrcss.Rev..T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is socond tono remedy that has ever 
- 
eradicate ev vest umors Lrem a 
to 
Chem Priceof either, $1, Six bottles for $5. as 
5 ‘te of Imported, Bevel Edge and Satin Fringe freely answers all letters of inquiry, Encioso 3 cent , 
stamp. Send for pamphlet, Mention this Paper. 
Laven cure Constips- 
y all Draggists.-GS 
AN HONEST OFFER. 
 Ifyouare sick matter what your laint, write 
wo willechd r one of” 
\ MEDICATED 
you notaing ry it. t to cure Dyspepsia, 
coos n s re 
Liver and Kidney Diseases, Piles, Lang Diseases, Asthma, 
being daily made in cases where all other treatments have failed. 
‘ Pricés very low, Remember these are not little m ‘ 
i 
Tn th — 
Om 0 new ChramoCarde 14 
Agts. make yy 
RORTAVORD CAND WORKS, Blank Cards at 


Printed on New Type. Finely Illustrated. 


1200 LARGE PAGES A YEAR. 


BALLOU’'S MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU's MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laucation on out part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOv’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. -Descriptive Jilustrations VA var ious 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; Iilustrated Poems ; Romances; Humorous 
Skeiches; Love Stories; Adventures Sea and Land; sat ‘woe Depariment or 
Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor's Drawer; Ruthven's Pussle Page; Curious and Hu- 
morous Mattersj» Lhe Housekeeper; Comic Iliustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which 1s much better than a cheap 
chromo. It is not necessary ior members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions 
to club can be made at he pre rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all ad- 
dresses plain, to avoid mistakes. g 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to me magazine for 1883 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, received a copy of the January, 1883, issue; then, if you wish 
to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the ce of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards mag, * Sor specimen copies. 

§@ For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it 1s safe to send a sinall sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 

THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 22 Hawley Street. Boston. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1.—The Arkansas Ranger, or Ivingle the Kackwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 2.— The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 3.—Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
No. 4, —Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 
No- 5.—The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline 
No 6.—Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 7.— The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of 

— Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a By Col. ° b 
No. 10. —The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. al . Perley Poore. . 
EF™ For sale at al! periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by th publishers, on receipt of 15 
cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE GELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


A Sure and Speedy Cure for Rheumatism. 
Price 25 Cents per Box, postpaid. 
Address THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU'S MAGAZINE 


$1.50 Per Annum, Postpaid. 
Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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KNABE PIANOS ™ 


PURCHASED PRE- 


qualled in 


Row 204 2 Baltimore. 


pon their excellence alone have attained an UN 
hich establishes tuem as une 


Wor 


KMINENO 


119 
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This powder never varies. A marvel of 
and whol More mical than ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or 

ost only in cans. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


, strength, 


phosphate 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


106 Wall Street, New York. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, 
Satin, and other fabrics. Very 
artistic, and yet so readily under- 
stood, that. of these flowers, 
sprays, and so forth, of fine tints 
and dehcate coloring, combinea- 
tions of rare beauty are easily 

le. Desirable for decorating 
Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, 
mg Shades, Sachets, and so 


es sent on receipt of price. 
Cotulogue and i 
ed free on application. 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK.” 


Infan 

Castoria promotes Digestion, and 
overcomes Fiatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. Thus 
the ehild is rendered healthy and its sleep 
natural. Castoria contains no Morphine 
or other narcotic property. 


is so well 


8 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


hildren. 
Baby’s Blessing. 
gives our Children rosy cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, a sleep 


When Babies fret, and by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, - 
But Castoria. 
What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Colds, Indigestion, 
u 


Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and 
Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an 


unfailing cure for Rheuma- 


tism Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man, — 
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